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The  purpose  of  this  dissertation  is  the  analysis,  critique,  and 
evaluation  of  the  contributions  of  two  contemporary  political  theorists 
to  the  development  of  a  doctrine  of  human  rights.    The  theorists,  C.B. 
Macpherson  and  Christian  Bay,  both  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  were 
chosen  because  of  the  radical  nature  of  their  critiques  of  liberalism 
and  resulting  doctrines  of  human  rights.    Both  theorists  argue  that 
liberalism  is  a  political  theory  founded  upon  the  concept  of  "interests," 
and  therefore  dedicated  to  a  justification  of  institutions  that  are 
designed  to  be  want-regarding.    This,  they  maintain,  is  not  a  morally 
adequate  basis  for  the  justification  of  a  political  system.    They  advance 
this  claim  based  upon  a  distinction  they  make  between  needs  and  wants. 
There  are,  they  argue,  certain  "genuine  human  needs"  which  can  be 
deduced  from  a  philosophical  postulate  about  human  essence  (Macpherson), 
or  scientifically  deduced  from  the  behavioral  study  of  human  psychology  (Bay) . 
These  needs  must  be  satisfied  for  human  beings  to  realize  their  poten- 
tial.   Thus,  they  must  be  considered  human  rights ,  since  a  right  is  the 
acknowledgement  of  some  need  or  capacity  as  equally  essential  for  the 
well-being  of  everyone.    However,  these  needs  often  go  unfulfilled. 
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This  occurs  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  are  material 
ones.    But  there  is  a  much  more  insidious  reason.    Whereas  physical 
needs  are  almost  always  matched  by  "corresponding  wants,"  more  complex 
human  needs,  especially  for  creativity  and  spiritual  fulfillment,  may 
not  be.    This  lack  of  self-consciousness  about  one's  own  needs  results 
from  the  manipulation  of  human  behavior  and  consciousness  by  a  variety 
of  external  agencies:    the  capitalist  relations  of  production  (Macpherson) 
and  advertising  and  special  interests  (Bay).    This  manipulation  results 
in  discrepancies  between  genuine  needs  and  manifest  wants. 

This  distinction  between  needs  and  wants  is  analyzed  in  both  the 
critiques  of  liberalism  and  the  doctrines  of  human  rights  offered  by 
Macpherson  and  Bay.    In  addition,  the  liberal  tradition  is  re-examined 
in  light  of  these  critiques.    There  is  a  discussion  of  the  liberal 
theories  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Green.    Finally,  there  is  an  evaluation 
of  the  claim  by  Macpherson  and  Bay  that  a  new  doctrine  of  human  rights 
is  required;  one  grounded  in  genuine  needs  rather  than  wants. 

The  thesis  is  argued  here  that,  while  there  is  much  that  is  sug- 
gestive and  important  in  these  two  theorists'  critiques  of  liberalism 
and  modern  society,  needs  theory  is  an  insufficiently  political  theory 
of  politics.    Macpherson's  and  Bay's  doctrines  of  human  rignts  (pre- 
dicated on  the  distinction  between  needs  and  wants)  conceive  of  freedom 
as  a  way  of  life,  a  conception  in  which  spiritual  and  teleological  con- 
siderations replace  more  strictly  political  concerns.    For  the  liberal 
notion  of  freedom  as  privacy  or  the  absence  of  control  by  others,  whereby 
freedom  is  understood  as  a  relationship  among  citizens  or  between  a 
citizen  and  the  government,  Macpherson  and  Bay  substitute  an  account  of 
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freedom  that  can  be  best  described  as  spiritual.  Moral  regeneration 
becomes  more  important  than  freedom  of  individual  choice  and  action. 

To  make  needs  theory  the  grounds  for  a  rejection  of  liberalism's 
natural  rights  and  the  foundation  for  a  doctrine  of  human  rights  is  to 
deny  the  liberal  notions  of  the  autonomy  and  limited  scope  of  politics. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  re-unify  politics  and  religion — understanding  the 
latter  as  the  common  pursuit  of  some  transcendent  purpose.    This  would 
eliminate  the  careful  liberal  distinction  between  public  and  private. 
As  such  it  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.    Liberal  theory  is  in  need 
of  theoretical  repair,  on  that  there  is  little  disagreement.    But  its 
greatest  achievement  was  to  liberate  politics  from  religion;  to 
establish  freedom  and  authority  as  separate,  if  not  mutually  exclusive 
categories . 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


In  the  long  history  of  thinking  about  politics  the  idea  of  freedom 
occupies  a  special  and  central  place.    In  a  very  real  sense,  all  of 
political  theory  is  an  effort  to  define  and  justify  a  particular  idea 
of  freedom.    In  modern  political  theory,  this  effort  has  largely  been 
guided  by  the  language  and  preoccupations  of  1  iberal ism— the  intellectual 
compass  guiding  much  of  Western  political  life.    The  liberal  language 
of  freedom  consists  of  the  core  concepts  of  natural  rights  and  liberty. 
Liberalism  claims  for  the  individual  the  (natural)  right  to  autonomy, 
to  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  one's  own  interests.    The  following  chapter 
reviews  this  tradition. 

This  liberal  theory  of  freedom  has  been  the  predominant  one  since 
the  eighteenth  century.    Indeed,  it  is  common  to  mark  the  advent  of 
modern  political  theory  from  its  inception.    However,  liberalism  has 
never  been  without  its  critics.    Indeed,  many  modern  notions  of  social 
justice  and  human  rights  have  developed  as  critiques  of  the  formal  and 
procedural  quality  of  liberalism's  natural  rights.^    Liberalism's  premise 


One  of  the  earliest  of  these  critiques  was  that  of  T.H.  Green  who 
rejected  the  liberal  notion  of  social  contract  and  natural  rights  in 
favor  of  human  rights  rooted  in  an  idealist  concaotion  of  freedom.  See, 
T.H.  Green,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Obligation  (London:' 
Longmans,  Green  S  Co. ,  1955) .    Contemporary  critics  who  build  uoon  Grpen's 
conception  of  freedom  include  Herbert  Marcuse  (see  especially,  One 
D-mensional  Man  [Boston:    Beacon  Press,  1964]);  Robert  Paul  Wolff~('see, 
A  Critique  of  Pure  Tolerance  [Boston:    Beacon  Press,  1365]);  as  well  as 
the  critics  considered  here,  C.B.  Macpherson  and  Christian  Bay. 
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that  natural  rights  proceed  out  of  interests,  all  of  which  are  equal, 

is  generally  rejected  by  those  who  theorize  in  terms  of  human  rights. 

Doctrines  of  human  rights  and  social    justice  presuppose  a  standard  below 

which  it  is  intolerable  that  a  human  being  should  fall.    Further,  they 

2 

presuppose  an  ideal  conception  of  what  a  human  life  ought  to  be  like. 
The  case  is  usually  argued  that  some  interests  are  more  equal  than  others, 
because  it  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  unjust  that  some  enjoy  luxuries  while 
others  are  short  of  necessities.    Calling  some  interests  luxuries  and 
others  necessities  implies  an  order  or  priorities  among  rights  as  claims. 
Upsetting  this  order  requires  justification. 

There  are  several  types  of  human  rights  doctrines  which  have  been 
offered  as  alternatives  to  liberalism.    Perhaps  the  most  successful  of 
these  might  be  called  "reform  liberalism."^    Refonn  liberalism  builds 
upon  the  liberal  tradition  of  natural  rights  and  seeks  only  to  distribute 
rights  more  equally.    This  type  of  doctrine  of  human  rights  has  been 
held,  as  in  the  United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
of  1948,  to  provide  a  common  standard  of  achievement;  canons  by  which 
social,  economic,  and  political  arrangements  can  be  criticized.    It  has 
been  politically  significant  as  a  grounds  of  protest  and  justification 
for  reforming  policies.    It  seeks  above  all  to  enlarge  freedom  as  the 
equal  opportunity  to  pursue  one's  own  interests.    This  type  of 


Stanley  I.Benn,  "Rights,"  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy.  1st  ed., 
1972,  VII,  pp.  195-99.  

3 

The  term  is  suggested  by  Kenneth  M.  Dolbeare  and  Patricia  Dolbeare 
in  American  Ideologies:    The  Competing  Political  Beliefs  of  the  1970's 
(3rd  ed.,  revised;  Chicago:    Rand  McNally  College  Publishing  Co.,  1976), 
p.  72. 
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contemporary  human  rights  doctrine  is  called  reform  liberalism  to  in- 
dicate that  it  remains  within  the  liberal  tradition. 

There  is,  however,  a  second  type  of  human  rights  doctrine  and 
critique  of  liberalism;  one  which,  in  its  assumptions  and  program,  goes 
so  far  beyond  liberalism  as  perhaps  to  stand  outside  the  tradition 
completely.    It  is  critical  of  liberalism  because  it  believes  that  the 
liberal  theory  of  natural  rights  leaves  freedom  itself  problematic  for 
everyone.    It  also  understands  freedom  not  as  a  relation  between  people 
(or  between  people  and  the  state)  as  liberal  theory  does,  but  rather  as 
a  condition  within  them.    The  person  who  is  free  is  not  primarily,  or 
even  necessarily,  the  one  who  is  free  from  government  or  private  inter- 
ference, but  the  one  who  is  free  to  fulfill  himself.    Freedom  is  not 
simply  equal  opportunity  to  freely  choose,  but  behaving  freely.  To 
behave  freely  means  to  achieve  one's  "better  self"  or  the  completely 
rational  will.    Freedom  is  not  simply  the  negative  state  of  being  left 
alone  (as  in  liberal  theory),  but  the  positive  state  of  being  "true"  to 
one's  nature  by  fulfilling  it. 

Writers  representing  this  alternative  human  rights  doctrine  are 
especially  interesting  and  worthy  of  attention  because  of  tne  kinds  of 
issues  that  they  raise.    These  critics  argue  that  liberalism's  location 
of  rights  in  the  interests  of  men  makes  of  it  a  political  theory  for 
the  satisfaction  of  wants.    This,  they  complain,  is  not  a  morally 
adequate  basis  for  the  justification  of  a  political  system.  Existing 
wants  are  too  often  morally  defective.    They  have  been  debased  by  the 
very  system  which  exalts  them.    This  is  especially  true,  it  is  asserted, 
in  advanced,  industrial  societies  where  manipulation  by  advertising  and 
the  capitalist  requirements  of  human  behavior,  such  as  comoetitiveness 
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and  acquisitiveness,  have  perverted  human  wants  by  reducing  them  to  the 
most  superficial  kind  of  materialism  because  that  is  the  kind  of  want 
the  socio-economic  system  is  most  capable  of  satisfying.    Human  beings 
no  longer  want  to  do  or  be  what  they  "can"  be,  what  it  is  in  them  to  do 
or  be. 

The  traditional  liberal  guarantees  and  rights  are  held  to  be  in- 
sufficient.   Indeed  the  liberal  language  of  rights  and  liberty  are 
rejected  as  bourgeois  formalisms.    Majority  rule  is  an  instrument  of 
self-oppression  because  it  perpetuates  the  liberal  myth  that  we  are 
"free."    Liberal  rights,  such  as  political  equality,  are  insufficient  to 
achieve  freedom.    The  protection  of  civil  liberties  and  even  democracy 
itself  must  be  understood  to  be  subordinate  to  the  achievement  of 
freedom. 

Positive  freedom  involves,  in  these  critiques,  not  the  satisfaction 
of  manifest  wants,  but  of  genuine  needs.    Thus  we  may  now  give  a  name  to 
this  type  of  human  rights  doctrine  and  critique  of  liberalism:  needs 
theory. 

In  the  contraposition  of  needs  and  wants  (or  interests),  needs 
theorists  resurrect  some  of  the  most  persistent  and  nagging  doubts  about 
the  liberal  version  of  freedom.    They  put  into  sharp  focus  the  dif- 
ferences between  liberalism's  so-called  negative  freedom,  and  idealist, 
positive  freedom.    In  an  age  plagued  by  a  growing  unease  over  the 
spiritual  quality  of  life  and  our  ability  to  deduce  its  "meaning,"  there 
is  an  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  traditional  liberal  insistence 
that  these  are  not  "political  "problems.    There  is  a  growing  openness 
to  alternative  doctrines  which  claim  superior  vision  and  imagination. 


In  the  third  through  the  sixth  chapters,  we  will  examine  some  of 
those  claims  in  the  needs  theories  of  C.B.  Macpherson  and  Christian  Bay. 
The  work  of  these  two  University  of  Toronto  theorists  has  received 
widespread  attention  and  acclaim.    Macpherson 's  critique  of  classical 
liberal  theory  in  The  Political  Theory  of  Possessive  Individualism''^  has 
received  as  much  attention  as  any  major  work  in  the  recent  past  and 
stands  as  a  model  of  critical  inquiry.    His  subsequent  analysis  of  con- 
temporary liberal  society  and  its  failings  establishes  a  strong  case  for 
his  argument  that  democratic  theory  needs  to  be  revised.^    Bay's  major 
work.    The  Structure  of  Freedom,    received  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Book  Award 
when  it  was  published  and  he  continues  to  be  regarded  as  a  leading 
radical  scholar.    In  addition,  the  juxtaposition  of  Bay  with  Macpherson 
is  a  fruitful  one  in  that  Bay's  work  is,  in  many  important  respects,  an 
extension  of  that  of  Macpherson.    The  body  of  Bay's  work  is  essentially 
an  attempt  to  provide  the  kind  of  new  democratic  theory  which  Macpherson 
acknowledges  has  not  been  fully  retrieved  by  his  own  essays.    Bay  does 
this  by  formulating,  as  Macpherson  suggests  is  necessary,  a  new  doctrine 
of  human  rights,  one  not  grounded  in  natural  rights,  but  in  a  "kind  of 
natural  law,"  that  of  human  needs.    Thus  Bay's  development  of  this 
doctrine  can  be  seen  to  fill  a  major  gap  in  Macpherson 's  own  work. 

There  are  other  theorists  of  this  kind  who  could  be  examined  here. 
Probably  best  known  would  be  Herbert  Marcuse.    But,  as  has  been  noted 

4 

C.B.  Macpherson,  The  Political  Theory  of  Possessive  Individualism- 

Hobbes  to  Locke  (Londonl    Uxford  University  Press,  1962).  

5 

1973)  De'^ocratic  Theory  (Oxford:    Clarendon  Press, 

6-.    .  . 

Christian  Bay,  The  Structure  of  Freedom  (Stanford:  Stanford 
University  Press,  1958T";  ~ 


by  countless  others,  Marcuse's  critique  of  liberalism  is  ambiguous  and 
his  doctrine  of  human  rights  confusing  and  esoteric.''    The  critique  of 
liberalism  by  Macpherson  and  the  doctrine  of  human  rights  of  Bay  are 
both  much  more  carefully  and  systematically  (if  not  more  provocatively) 
laid  out  than  that  of  Marcuse.    They  permit  us  in  the  final  chapter  here 
to  engage  in  a  dialogue— to  expose  the  issues  and  anticipate  the  con- 
sequences of  their  position  with  the  same  care  that  they  do.    This  is 
important  to  the  development  of  political  theory.    It  may  be  important 
to  the  future  of  liberalism  as  well. 


See,  for  example,  Alisdair  Maclntyre,  Herbert  Marcuse:  An 
Exposition  and  a  Polemic  (New  York:    Viking  Press ,  1970) ;  R.N.  Berki , 
"Marcuse  and  the  Crisis  of  the  New  Radicalism:    From  Politics  to 
Religion?"    Journal  of  Politics,  XXXIV,  No.  1  (February  1972),  pp  56-92 
See  also,  David  Kettler,  "Herbert  Marcuse:    Alienation  and  Negativity," 
Contemporary  Political  Philosophers,  ed.  by  Anthony  de  Crespigny  and 
Kenneth  Minogue  (New  York:    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1975),  for  a  similar  but 
more  sympathetic  critique  which  notes  the  spiritual  nature  of  Marcuse's 
theories  on  politics. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Contemporary  liberalism  is  the  product  of  centuries  of  development, 
not  all  of  it  cumulative.    There  are  within  the  liberal  tradition  various 
explanations  of  the  present  and  prescriptions  for  the  future  which  are, 
if  not  at  odds,  at  least  widely  divergent.    But  there  is,  nonetheless, 
such  a  thing  as  the  liberal  tradition.    We  recognize  members  of  it 
chiefly  by  the  characteristic  language  they  use  in  their  analyses  of 
politics.    The  liberal  vocabulary  is  distinctive  and  has  been  built  upon 
the  core  concepts  of  freedom  and  natural  rights.    It  is  the  achievement 
of  freedom  through  the  guarantee  of  natural  rights  which  constitutes 
liberalism's  liberty,  and  its  solution  to  the  political  problem. 

The  Liberal  Language  of  Freedom 

The  doctrine  of  natural  rights  separates  modern  political  theory 
from  classical  or  medieval  theory.    The  Refomation  laid  the  groundwork 
with  its  doctrine  of  a  non-mediated  salvation  and  the  factoring  out  of 
the  individual  from  Catholic  (universal)  authority.    Further,  the 
covenant  theory  of  church  government,  that  legitimate  authority  derives 
from  the  consent  of  natural  equals,  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  twin  doctrines  of  natural  right  and  social  contract- the 
theory  of  jusnatural ism. 
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Jusnatural ism  finds  its  first  secular  expression  in  the  political 
theory  of  the  Levellers  during  the  English  Civil  War.  Colonel 
Rainesborough's  declaration  in  the  General  Army  in  1647,  that  the 
"poorest  he  that  is  in  England  hath  a  life  to  live  as  the  greatest  he," 
and  that  no  one  can  have  a  duty  to  obey  a  government  that  "he  hath  not 
had  a  voice  to  put  himself  under,"  is  a  classic  expression  of  democratic 
political  egalitarianism J 

The  first  secular  psychological  formulation  of  natural  equality  is 
in  the  political  theory  of  Thomas  Hobbes.    In  1651,  in  the  Leviathan, 
Hobbes  advances  the  essential  liberal  model  of  man.    Equality  is  grounded 
in  man's  psychology.    That  is,  the  nature  of  man  is  now  located  not  in 
his  roles  or  functions,  but  in  his  "interests."    Man's  experience  of 
himself  is  through  his  passions,  his  appetites.    Men's  passions  determine 
their  goals.    Man  is  no  longer  the  Cartesian  "knower,"  but  the  rational- 
calculating  actor.    Reason  makes  possible  his  experience  of  himself, 
but  the  experience  itself  is  of  one's  own  wants."   Men's  wants  are  the 
fundamental  facts  of  nature. 

Thus  Hobbes  stands  natural  law  on  its  head  by  making  men's  passions 
the  laws  of  nature.    The  most  fundamental  of  these  laws  of  nature  is 
man's  drive  for  self-preservation.     This  drive  is  the  source,  in  fact, 
of  Hobbes'  assertion  of  the  basic  equality  of  men.    Hobbes  noted  that 
in  their  activity  to  protect  their  lives,  men's  mental  faculties  enable 
them  to  compensate  for  discrepancies  in  their  physical  abilities.^  Men, 

^Quoted  by  Stanley  I.  Benn,  "Equality,  Moral  and  Social,"  in 
Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy,  1st  ed. ,  1972,  III,  p.  39. 

2 

Thomas  Hobbes,  Leviathan  (New  York:    Collier  Books,  1962),  p.  47. 
^Ibid. ,  p.  103. 
^Ibid. ,  p.  98. 
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therefore,  are  equal  in  the  state  of  nature,  there  being  no  man  who  does 

not  know  and  pursue  his  primary  interest,  his  self-preservation.  The 

most  elemental  law  of  nature,  then,  is  that  men  like  other  physical 

bodies  seek  to  continue  in  motion.    Liberty  consists  in  the  absence  of 

5 

impediments  to  motion. 

What  differentiates  men  from  other  physical  bodies  which  follow  the 

mechanical  laws  of  nature  is  that  man's  continued  motion  is  a  meaningful 

act,  rather  than  simple  behavior.    Reason  enables  men  to  see  that  it  is 

not  only  a  law  of  nature,  but  in  their  self-interest  that  they  should 

remain  in  motion,  preserve  their  life.    Thus  reason  transforms  man's 

behavior  into  action--purposeful ,  goal -oriented.    Toward    the  attainment 

of  these  goals  men  calculate  their  actions.    Hobbes  noted  that,  "The 

object  of  men's  desire  is  not  to  enjoy  once  and  only  for  an  instant  of 

g 

time;  but  to  assure  for  ever  the  way  of  his  future  desire."     To  do 
this  they  seek  power,  the  "present  means  to  obtain  some  future  good." 
Hobbes  concludes: 

So  that  in  the  first  place,  I  put  for  a  general 
inclination  of  all  mankind,  a  perpetual  and  restless 
desire  of  power  after  power,  that  ceaseth  only  in 
death. 7 

Hobbes'  model  of  man,  therefore,  is  based  upon  the  psychology  of 
man.    Hobbes  frees  men  from  the  classical  bondage  of  a  functional  telos 
in  which  they  and  the  State  move  toward  a  pre-destined  and  perfect 
organic  unity.    Likewise  he  liberates  him  from  the  medieval  hierarchy 


Ibid. ,  p.  159.    See  also,  p.  103. 
^Ibid. ,  p.  80. 
^Ibid. 
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in which  man's  reason  reveals  to  him  not  the  experience  of  his  own  goals 
but  the  dictates  of  a  divine  law.    Hobbes'  laws  of  nature  are  secular, 
not  sacred.    The  order  in  nature  is  mechanical  not  messianic. 

Within  the  psychology  of  man,  all  are  equal  in  that  all  interests 
are  equal,  self-directed  goals  being  incomparable  by  nature  and  equal  in 
fact.    "There  is  no  common  rule  of  good  and  evil  to  be  taken  from  the 
objects  themselves."    Right  and  wrong  are  derivative  terms  of  good  and 
evil,  and  good  and  evil  are  determined  by  men's  actions.    Objects  are 

g 

good  if  pursued,  evil  if  avoided. 

Thus  there  are  no  actions  which  are  by  law  of  nature  evil  or  pro- 
hibited. Reason  alone  determines  actions  as  it  calculates  the  maximum 
satisfaction  of  its  self-interests.    Consequently  there  is  no  notion  of 

natural  limit  in  Hobbes' model  of  man.    Rather  every  man  has  in  the  state 

q 

of  nature  a  right  to  everything,  "even  to  one  another's  body."  The 
fact  of  life  confers  an  unlimited  right  to  its  preservation  and  pro- 
motion. 

Building  upon  the  observation  of  natural  equality  and  the  consequent 
innovative  postulate  of  the  individual  as  the  basic  unit  of  political 
analysis,  and  armed  with  the  twin  axioms  of  fear  of  death  and  love  of 
ease,  Hobbes  argues  that  the  institution  of  civil  society  is  the  result 
of  man's  reason.    Men  make  a  prudential  calculation  that  it  is  in  their 
self-interest  to  covenant  with  other  individuals  for  their  mutual 
security.    This  covenant  institutes  civil  society,  and,  therefore, 
moves  men  out  of  the  state  of  nature,  a  state  of  divided  and  imperfect 


Ibid. ,  pp.  48,  80. 
^Ibid. ,  p.  103. 


sovereignty,  and  into  the  civil  state.    Hobbes  argues  that  the  state  of 
nature  is  so  odious,  so  contentious  are  men's  interests, that  man's 
reason  directs  him  to  create  in  the  civil  state  a  sovereignty  capable 
of  effectively  preventing  the  breakdown  of  the  covenant  and  the  return 
of  the  state  of  nature.    Only  a  perfect  and,  therefore,  undivided 
sovereignty  is  sufficient  for  such  a  task.^^ 

Thus,  although  beginning  with  individuals,  all  of  whom  are  equal, 
Hobbes  ends  with  the  creation  of  the  Leviathan,  a  state  in  which  for 
security  and  ease  men  transfer  all  their  unlimited  natural  rights  except 

one— the  sovereign  may  not  command  their  life,  self-preservation  being 

1 2 

the  one  inalienable  right. 

The  theory  of  man  and  civil  society  found  in  Hobbes  and  culminating 
in  the  Leviathan  is  not,  of  course,  what  would  be  described  as  the 
liberal  model.    It  does,  however,  with  its  postulate  of  the  individual 
and  the  divorce  of  human  reason  from  divine  law  carry  the  seeds  of  the 
"classical"  liberal  model.    It  does  so  by  developing  a  theory  of  the 
primacy  of  human,  individual  personality.    The  central  liberal  tenet  of 
the  self-directing  capacity  of  creative  and  spontaneous  personality 
receives  in  Hobbes  its  earliest  proponent.    The  subsequent  development 
by  liberal  theorists  of  the  Hobbesian  model  of  man  remains  a  refinement 
rather  than  a  rejection.    This  refinement  is  found  most  clearly  in 
the  work  of  John  Locke,  and  the  Second  Treatise  on  Civil  Government. 


Ibid. ,  p.  81. 

Ibid. ,  Chapters  17  and  18. 
Ibid. ,  pp.  105-6. 
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With  Locke,  the  full  potential  of  the  Hobbesian  model  is  drawn  out 
and  the  concepts  of  natural  rights  and  liberty  are  developed.    As  did 
Hobbes,  Locke  begins  with  individuals  possessing  by  the  law  of  nature 
certain  rights.    However,  in  Locke  these  rights  are  not,  in  the  state 
of  nature,  unlimited.    They  are  circumscribed  by  reason  which  tells  a 
man  that  his  rights  or  "liberty"  end  where  another  man's  begin.  Thus 
the  reason  which  tells  a  man  that  he  has  certain  rights  also  leads  him 
to  limit  his  interpretation  of  the  extent  of  those  rights  to  "life, 
liberty,  and  property."    Civil  society  for  Locke  is  instituted  primarily 
to  protect  these  limited  rights.    Punishment  of  transgressors  is  the 
primary  function  of  the  State. 

By  founding  his  theory  of  human  nature  in  the  psychology  of  man, 
Hobbes  breaks  with  the  long  history  of  natural  law  theory  beginning  with 
the  Stoics  which  bestowed  on  man  a  "right  reason"  capable  of  perceiving 
in  nature  the  operation  of  God's  will  and  divine  law.    Such  natural  law 
creates  obligation  not  right.    In  substituting  the  personality  of  man 
for  the  will  of  God,  Hobbes  relocates  natural  law  from  the  will  of  God 
to  the  nature  of  men.    The  difference  between  Hobbes  and  Locke  is  not 
so  much  in  their  location  of  natural  law,  as  in  the  jurisprudence  they 
deduce  from  it.    On  this  latter  score  they  differ  substantially. 

The  idea  of  a  limited  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  freely  consenting 
individuals  to  a  civil  state  with  circumscribed  authority  is  the  second 
distinctive  feature  of  liberal  theory.    This  notion  of  limits,  missing 
in  the  political  theory  of  Hobbes,  is  the  point  of  departure  for  Locke. 
With  its  development,  classical  liberalism  reaches  its  maturity. 

Thus  the  achievement  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
liberal  theorists  was  a  model  or  man  and  society  which  developed  the 
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notion  of  limits,  limited  government  and  limited  obligation  to  it. 
Historically  this  was  motivated  by  the  desire  of  religious  minorities 
for  toleration.    George  Sabine  has  noted  the  essentially  religious 
nature  of  the  Puritan  Revolution: 

The  Puritan  Revolution,  in  its  own  understanding  of 
itself,  was  a  contest  between  religious  sects  each 
bent  on  finding  freedom  for  its  own  beliefs  and  for 
its  own  manner  of  religious  association  and  life.  .  .  .^-^ 

A  generation  later,  Sabine  notes,  Locke  was  able  to  see  clearly 
what  had  been  accomplished  and  to  translate  history  into  theory.  Locke's 
theory  can  be  summarized,  Sabine  asserts,  by  extracting  its  three  key 
propositions:    First,  that  "religion  is  not  a  matter  that  directly 
concerns  either  the  theory  or  practice  of  a  political  society";  secondly, 
that  men  and  women  are  reasonable  and  acknowledge  moral  rules  in  their 
relationships  with  each  other  which  means  that  the  state  itself  makes 
no  moral  rules  at  all  but  only  "supplements"  them  with  enforcement;  and 
thirdly,  that  society  will  and  should  harbor  a  "myriad  of  private 
relationships  and  permit  a  multitude  of  groups  and  associations  that 
pursue  their  own  interests. "^^ 

The  significance  of  these  principles  lies  in  the  theoretical  dis- 
tinction being  made  between  public  and  private.    The  historical 
accomplishment  of  religious  toleration  is  stated  theoretically  as  the 
logical  outcome  of  a  pre-pol itical  society  in  which  individuals  have 
i^Tghts  by  their  nature  (personality);  rights  which  subsequent  political 


George  Sabine,  "The  Two  Democratic  Traditions,"  Philosophical 
Review,  LXI  (October  1952),  pp.  455-56.  

^^Ibid. ,  pp.  458-59. 
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states  can  only  recognize.    These  rights  establish  that  every  individual 
is  autonomous  and  create,  therefore,  a  sphere  of  privacy  around  every 
individual.    Locke's  principles  establish  that  liberty  consists  in  the 
maintenance  of  this  privacy  in  which  the  individual  may  pursue  his  own 
interests. 

The  liberal  notion  of  liberty  thus  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
classical  assumption  that  man's  nature  is  intrinsically  political.  That 
is,  that  his  reason  and  the  principles  of  right  conduct  occur  only  in 
the  polis  or  State;  that  outside  of  the  political  community  men  are 
either  beasts  or  gods.    Since  freedom  can,  therefore,  exist  only  within 
the  State,  it  consists  in  following  the  rules  of  right  conduct  through 
participation  in  the  justice  of  the  State.    Obligation  in  such  a  state 
derives  from  the  justness  of  the  whole  and  the  duty  to  obey  is  a  duty 
to  oneself.    Liberalism's  distinction  between  a  state  of  nature  and  a 
political  state,  however,  establishes  a  dual  obligation.    First  we  are 
obliged  by  our  reason  to  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  pre-pol itical . 
Only  secondly  and  to  a  lesser  extent  are  we  obliged  to  the  state.  The 
significance  of  this  duality  is  clear.    No  longer  is  the  individual 
obligated  absolutely,  as  in  classical  theory.    Where  classical  man  was 
related  to  society  through  an  absolute,  if  "natural"  obligation,  liberal 
man  is  related  through  a  limited  obligation  founded  in  a  series  of 
natural  rights.    The  existence  of  a  private  pre-pol itical  sphere  creates 
for  liberal  man  a  right  to  pursue  private  ends.    In  the  language  of 
liberalism,  this  right  to  be  left  alone,  to  self-determination,  con- 
stitutes freedom,  liberty. 

This  elevation  of  the  private  over  the  public,  of  the  individual 
with  privately  determined  self-interests  marks  the  removal  of  politics 
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from  society.    It  is  not  the  denial  of  politics,  nor  the  public  sphere, 
but  the  separation  of  political  life  from  private  life.    In  fact,  it 
is  the  creation  of  the  notion  of  private  life  by  distinguishing  politics 
as  an  autonomous  area  of  individual  endeavor  within  society.  The 
function  of  liberal  government  is  to  maintain  the  autonomy  of  politics 
through  the  observance  of  the  autonomy  of  the  other  aspects  of  social 
life  and  thus  to  protect  freedom  as  privacy.    The  liberal  theory  of 
natural  rights  allows  only  a  partial  transfer  of  individual  sovereignty 
to  the  new  civil  government.    The  retention  of  individual  sovereignty 
through  the  notion  of  natural  rights  thus  effects  a  divided  sovereignty 
establishing  that  man  and  state  are  related  through  a  series  of  limited 
rights  and  mutual  obligations.    Liberal  man  is  neither  totally  obliged, 
nor  totally  free.    He  is  a  man  of  limits. 

This  notion  of  limits  which  proceeds  out  of  liberal  theory's  dis- 
tinction between  public  authority  and  private  interests  could  only  have 
been  possible  after  the  successful  historical  separation  of  church  and 
state.    Thus,  the  Puritan  Revolution,  while  essentially  a  religious 
movement  culminating  in  the  compromise  of  religious  toleration  for  all 
groups,  had  profound  political  consequences.    The  political  sphere  was 
narrowed,  but  its  autonomy  was  enhanced  by  becoming  independent  of  the 
Church.    Locke's  theoretical  claim  to  a  valid  right  to  privacy  rests 
upon  this  historical  separation  of  politics  and  religion.    Only  where 
the  claims  of  religious  superiority  over  politics,  the  earthly  phase 
of  man,  have  been  rejected,  could  Locke  justifiably  claim  the  existence 
of  a  "right"  to  privacy. 

Thus  the  liberal  notion  of  freedom  began  as  the  right  to  be  left 
alone.    It  is  synonomous  with  autonomy.    Liberal  freedom  stood  in 
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opposition  to  the  State.    Guido  de  Ruggiero,  whose  The  History  of 
European  Liberalism  remains  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  chronicles 
of  this  era,  sums  up  the  liberal  idea  of  freedom: 

The  State  has  no  right  to  control  religious  belief, 
to  direct  thought,  to  intervene  in  the  private 
economic  life  of  the  citizen,  .  .  .  freedom  then 
means  freedom  from  the  State,  the  right  of  the 
individual  as  against  the  State. '5 

Human  Rights  and  Social  Justice 

Historically  the  liberal  language  of  freedom  translated  itself 
first  into  the  public  policy  of  laissez-faire.    However,  at  the  same 
time  liberalism  as  a    historical  consciousness  implied  not  only  the 
feeling  of  liberty,  but  the  idea  of  equality.    Liberty  was  asserted 
as  the  right  of  equal  men.    Thus  the  feeling  of  liberty  and  the  idea 
of  equality  developed  together,  but  it  was  not  an  altogether  compatible 
relationship.    The  implications  of  liberal  rights  and  democratic 
equality  often  strained  in  opposing  directions.    The  right  to  be  left 
alone  can  mean  the  right  to  starve,  or  to  be  subject  to  the  vagaries 
of  an  economic  system  over  which  one  can  exercise  no  control.    Thus  the 
idea  of  equality  functioned  as  a  built-in  critique  of  liberal  laissez- 
faire. 

One  of  the  earliest  to  make  this  case  was  T.H.  Green,  Oxford 
scholar  and  political  activist.    Green  felt  strongly  that  society  neither 
regulates  itself,  nor  the  more  avaricious  within  it.    Society,  Green 
believed,  is  not  a  rational,  nor  progressive  force  if  left  to  its  own 

15 

Guido  de  Ruggiero,  The  History  of  European  Liberalism,  trans,  by 
R.G.  Collingwood  (London:    Oxford  University  Press,  1927),  p.  52. 
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devices.    The  tenacious  and  sluggish  force  of  society  reproduces  in  men 
the  traditional  and  customary  ways.    So  long  as  the  State  remains  silent, 
society  thus  remains  reactionary  and  a  bastion  of  privilege.    The  State 
must  actively  set  and  pursue  goals.    The  first  and  foremost  of  these 
must  be  equality. 

Green,  in  pursuing  the  grounds  on  which  to  base  his  objection  to 
early  liberalism's  negative  State,  employs  a  theory  of  freedom  which  is 
distinctly  classical  rather  than  Lockean.    Freedom  exists  not  at  the 
beginning  of  human  history  (in  a  state  of  nature  where  men  have  rights), 
but  in  obedience  to  just  and  self-imposed  law.    Thus  liberty  and  equality 
do  not  exist  in  an  original  condition  of  man,  but  are  values  progres- 
sively realized  in  social  life.^^    There  are,  in  fact,  no  rights  anterior 
to  the  State  at  all.    Liberty  and  equality  are  not  natural  rights  of 
Society  as  against  the  State,  but  can  only  be  achieved  through  the  State 
and,  often,  in  spite  of  Society. 

Clearly  Green  in  arguing  that,  far  from  being  satisfactory,  doc- 
trines of  natural  right  are  not  only  insufficient  for  freedom  but  are 
subversive  of  its  eventual  attainment.    This  is  so  because  contract 
theories  of  the  State  in  which  obligation  proceeds  from  consent  in- 
correctly express  the  relationship  of  men  to  society  and  to  the  State. 

The  delusion  of  the  contract  theorists,  argues  Green,  Is  that  there 
exists  a  series  of  rights  not  derived  from  society  to  do  as  one  likes, 
when  in  fact  there  is  no  absolute  right  to  please  oneself  irrespective 
of  society.^ ^    Rights  are  not  antecedent  to  society,  the  transfer  of 
which  requires  individual  consent.    Rights  are  the  creation  of  and 


Ibid. ,  p.  69. 

Green,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  109. 
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protected  by  society.  Nature  confers  powers;  society  protects  rights  J ^ 
Green  argues  that: 

A  right  is  a  power  claimed  and  recognised  as  con- 
tributory to  a  common  good;  a  right  against  society, 
in  distinction  from  a  right  to  be  treated  as  a 
member  of  society,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  J 9 

Therefore  the  whole  idea  of  consent  to  a  contract  and  exchanging 
obedience  for  the  protection  of  natural  rights  is  fallacious,  to  the 
extent  that  it  implies  an  individual  right  over  and  against  society. 
Rousseau  recognized  this  when  he  admonished  us  not  to  ask,  "Do  I  like 
or  approve  it?"  but  rather  "Is  it  according  to  the  general  will?" 
Green  agrees: 

If  the  common  interest  requires  it,  no  right  can  be 
alleged  against  it.    Neither  can  its  enactment  by 
popular  vote,  nor  the  absence  of  such  vote  diminish, 
its  right  to  be  obeyed. 20 

The  abstract  sovereignty  of  the  general  will  rests  not  on  coercion, 
but  on  self-imposed  restraint  and  obedience.    Thus,  while  the  political 
theory  of  Green  shifts  the  orientation  of  liberalism  from  the  earlier 
individualism  to  a  concern  for  the  individual  within  political  society 
with  a  social  duty  and  moral  responsibility,  he  does  so  by  emphasizing 
self-restraint  and  stays  within  the  liberal  model.    Nevertheless,  the 
classical  insistence  on  substantive  rather  than  procedural  meanings  for 

1 8 

Kant's  -influence  is  apparent:    In  nature  there  is  only  meum  and 
teum,  the  power  to  impose  private  will.    Only  the  presence  of  a  superior 
will  can  create  an  obligation  to  respect  this  division.    That  superior 
will  is  law. 

^^Ibid. ,  p.  no. 

20lbid. 
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terms  such  as  justice  and  freedom  is  clear  in  Green.    Freedom  is  a 

function  of  the  realization  of  man's  autonomous  will  through  his  moral 

liberation.    To  be  "really  free"  in  Green's  words  is  to  be  "enabled  to 

21 

make  the  most  of  (one's)  capabilities."  The  "real  function  of  govern- 
ment" Green  concludes  "being  to  maintain  the  conditions  of  life  in  which 

22 

morality  shall  be  possible." 

Thus  Green  assumes  with  the  classicists  that  moral  liberation, 
freedom,  is  only  possible  through  politics.    Only  in  political  society 
is  man  "truly"  human.    Only  there  can  a  general  will  develop,  obedience 
to  which  is  the  essence  of  morality.    Through  membership  in  political 
society,  then,  man  "becomes  moralised"  as  he  comes  to  behave  not  out  of 
fear  or  compulsion,  but  because  he  believes  the  law  to  be  the  embodiment 
of  the  common  good.    Only  in  political  society  does  man  become  "free" 
through  the  transformation  of  the  slavery  of  appetite  into  the  freedom 
of  obedience  to  self-imposed  law.    For  Green,  freedom  is  an  achieved 
state  of  being,  not  a  natural,  pre-existing  quality.    Further,  since  it 
is  achieved  only  through  political  society,  it  cannot  be,  as  in  liberal 
theory,  a  claim  against  the  state.    Rather,  in  Green's  work  freedom 
functions  as  the  political  corrolary  of  religious  grace.    Thus  Green's 
critique  of  liberalism  reflects  a  dissatisfaction  with  liberalism's 
separation  of  politics  and  religion.    His  theory  of  freedom  can  be  seen 
as  an  attempt  to  re-unify  these  two  fundamental  categories  of  man's 
existence. 

Green,  however,  steadfastly  refused  to  pursue  the  implications  of 
his  conception  of  freedom.    He  made  very  clear  that  he  believed  that 

^hbid.,  p.  125. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  123. 
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his  conception  of  the  State  as  a  moral  agent  could  exist  within  a 
liberal  framework.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  facilitate  man's 
moral  development,  but  the  State  cannot  make  men  moral.    Its  function 
is  only  to  remove  "hindrances"  to  man's  development.    Law  cannot  produce 
morality;  but  it  does  serve  a  moral  end  to  the  extent  that  it  secures 
for  individuals  the  rights  they  need  in  order  to  develop  their  potential. 
On  this  ground,  Green  advocated  and  worked  for  much  of  the  social 
legislation  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.    The  single  greatest  barrier 
to  freedom  lay  in  social  and  economic  equality.    The  removal  of  such 
inequalities  is  paramount  to  the  State's  duty  to  guarantee  the  pre- 
requisites of  freedom. 

Green's  critique  of  liberalism  is  significant  for  two  reasons. 
First,  he  offers  an  alternative  account  of  freedom.    In  his  insistence 
on  the  social  nature  of  morality  and  the  moral  ends  of  civil  society, 
Green  urges  on  us  an  idealist  version  of  positive  freedom  which  challenges 
the  most  basic  liberal  assumptions  about  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the 
State. 

Secondly,  Green's  critique  of  liberalism,  though  rooted  in  a 
fundamental  dissatisfaction  with  the  liberal  separation  of  politics  and 
morality,  remains  political  — it  catalogues  the  deficiencies  of  liberalism 
in  terms  of  the  relations  between  people.    Freedom  is  not  achieved 
because  rights  are  not  distributed  equally  enough.    Liberal,  negative 
freedom  is  insufficient  because  it  does  not  see  that  freedom  is  eminently 
social  and,  therefore,  must  be  the  concern  of  the  whole  political 
community.    Green's  doctrine  of  human  rights  seeks  to  distribute  freedom 
through  the  equalization  of  the  relations  between  people.    Thus  although 
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Green's  critique  is  radical,  his  program  is  not.    He  seeks  simply  to 
democratize  liberalism;  to  distribute  rights  more  widely. 

Many  recent  attempts  to  fashion  a  doctrine  of  human  rights  share 
with  Green  the  rejection  of  liberal  freedom.    They  too  argue  that 
liberalism  misunderstands  the  essentially  social  and  ideal  qualities  of 
freedom.    They  too  postulate  the  need  for  change.    But  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct difference  in  the  scope  of  the  change  they  advocate.    There  is 
nothing  reformist  about  the  programs  of  these  critics.    They  are  radical 
both  in  their  critiques  and  their  programs.    What  democracy  needs  is 
not  more  democracy,  but  to  undergo  a  vast  reassessment  of  its  most  basic 
assumptions.    Freedom,  by  their  definition,  is  a  way  of  life  rather  than 
a  set  of  institutional  guarantees.    Human  rights  must  be  seen  to  consist 
in  the  fulfillment  of  human  potential,  in  the  attainment  of  an  ideal  of 
human  perfection.    This  is  the  meaning  of  freedom  to  which  we  all  have 
a  human  right.    As  we  noted  above,  the  issues  raised  by  this  account 
of  freedom  and  doctrine  of  human  rights    go    to  the  heart  of  liberal 
theory.    If  we  are  to  evaluate  whether  they  offer  us  a  fuller,  richer, 
and  more  "human"  account  of  rights  and  freedom,  we  must  know  more  about 
them. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  NATURE  OF  POLITICAL  THEORY 

C.B.  Macpherson  has,  over  the  last  forty-odd  years,  built  a  critique 
of  liberalism  that  stands  as  a  model  of  critical  inquiry.    It  combines 
an  analysis  of  both  the  explicit  principles  and  the  implicit  assumptions 
of  the  liberal -democratic  theory  of  politics.    His  indictment  is  care- 
fully constructed,  unremittingly  argued.    Over  the  years  his  indictment 
of  the  liberal  tradition  has,  like  a    sedimentary  rock  formation, 
developed  several  layers,  or  levels  of  analysis.    These  levels  have 
developed  over  time,  in  a  slow  but  steadily  cumulative  process.  The 
first  and  deepest  layer  might  be  called  the  epi stemological  level  of 
Macpherson 's  argument.    It  is  Macpherson 's  assessment  of  the  nature  of 
political  theory  qua  theory,  and  was  developed  most  completely  in  1954, 
in  an  article  for  the  Cambridge  Journal  entitled  "The  Deceptive  Task  of 
Political  Theory."    In  Macpherson 's  analysis  there  is  a  distinction 
between  classical  and  vulgar  theory  and  he  considers  how  social  theory 
comes  to  be  one  or  the  other. 

In  the  next  decade,  Macpherson  constructed  a  second  level  of 
analysis  of  liberalism  upon  his  epistemological  foundation.    This  level 
comprises  Macpherson 's  analysis  of  liberal  theory,  demonstrating  where 
it  is  classical  and  where  vulgar,  and  was  pursued  by  what  Macpherson 
calls  the  careful  "reconstruction"  of  liberal  theory's  model  of  man, 
of  the  state,  and  of  the  relations  between  the  two.    This  layer  is 
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reposited  in  The  Political  Theory  of  Possessive  Individualism,  which 
appeared  in  1962,  and  in  which  the  liberal  ontology  is  explored  from 
Hobbes  through  Locke,  and  also  in  Democratic  Theory:    Essays  in  Retrieval, 
which  was  published  in  1973  and  in  which  Macpherson  explores  liberal 
justificatory  theory  and  the  liberal  theory  of  obligation. 

The  final,  topmost  and  therefore,  most  visible  of  Macpherson 's 
levels  of  evaluation  of  the  liberal  tradition  applies  his  conclusions 
about  the  liberal  ontology,  justificatory  theory,  and  theory  of  obliga- 
tion to  ongoing  social  reality.    This  level  reflects  Macpherson's  thoughts 
on  the  manifestations  in  and  significance  for  the  real  world  of  the 
problems  he  believes  he  has  identified  in  the  liberal  tradition.  If 
the  first  layer  comprises  Macpherson's  theory  of  knowledge,  and  the 
second  his  evaluation  of  liberal  theory,  this  topmost  layer  is  his 
analysis  of  social  change. 

Classical  and  Vulgar  Theory 

Macpherson's  entire  analysis  and  critique  of  liberalism  rest  upon 
his  conception  of  the  nature  of  political  theory  and  especially  its 
relationship  to  practice,  to  the  social  and  intellectual  reality  within 
which  it  is  historically  located.    Macpherson  believes  that  social 
theory  has  one  of  two  characteristic  forms:    classical  or  vulgar. 

Classical  theory,  argues  Macpherson,  is  genuinely  scientific. 
Within  the  limits  of  its  consciousness  of  social  structure  and  function, 
it  seeks  to  establish  laws  of  behavior  and  to  isolate  and  observe 
phenomena.    Classical  theory  in  Macpherson's  sense  operates  within  a 
paradigm—an  accepted  over-arching  view  of  the  nature  of  reality  and 


of  the  "normal"  behavior  of  phenomena  which  structures  the  interpreta- 
tion of  events.    Within  this  paradigm,  however,  "normal"  science  pro- 
ceeds with  a  maximum  of  objectivity,  impartiality  of  observation  and 
according  to  the  dictates  of  scientific  method  J 

Thus,  Macpherson  notes  that  within  the  paradigm  for  interpreting 
early  capitalist  economic  relations,  "classical"  economics  sought  to 
establish  laws  of  value  and  laws  of  distribution  that  were  "scientific," 
that  is  capable  of  explaining  economic  production  and  distribution  within 
capitalist  economies.    But  capitalist  relations  themselves  were  un- 
questioned.   Likewise,  Macpherson  would  label  as  classical  political 
theory  those  theories  that  self-consciously  attempt  to  deduce  the  "right 
kind  and  degree  of  obligation  from  the  nature  of  man  in  so  far  as  its 
(their)  view  of  the  nature  of  man  is  based  on  inquiry  as  scientific  as 
possible  within  the  prevailing  limits  of  knowledge  and  vision."^  In 
this  category  he  would  place  the  theories  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  Burke, 
and  Bentham.    The  Utilitarian  theory  of  political  obligation,  which 
Macpherson  ascribes  to  all  these  theorists,  is  limited  by  its  nineteenth- 
century  assumptions  about  the  bourgeoisie  nature  of  man,  but  within 
these  it  works  honestly.    The  reduction  of  political  man  to  economic  man, 
which  Macpherson  attributes  to  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
liberal  theorists,  offered  a  profound  insight  into  the  nature  of  social 
and  economic  relations,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  revolutionary  "discovery" 
of  modern  social  and  political  theory.    The  mistake  of  the  Utilitarian 

Hhe  analogy  is  borrowed  from  Thomas  Kuhn,  The  Structure  of 
Scientific  Revolutions  (2nd  ed.;  Chicago:    University  of  Chicago  Press, 


C.B.  Macpherson,  "The  Deceptive  Task  of  Political  Theory,"  in 
Democratic  Theory:    Essays  in  Retrieval,  p.  198. 
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theorists  was  the  elevation  of  a    historical  (and  limited)  interpretation 
of  that  relationship  into  the  nature  of  things  and  of  man.    That  is,  the 
elevation  of  bourgeois,  capitalist  man  into  man  as  species  being;  the 
transformation  of  an  historical  period  into  a  timeless  view  of  the  nature 
of  reality.    The  Utilitarians  were  quite  right  to  seeing  that  economic 
relations  are  basic  to  social  relations  and  in  the  definition  of  man's 
life  process,  but  simply  mistaken  in  assuming  "the  necessary  and  per- 
manent division  of  all  modern  and  progressive  societies  is  into  three 
classes:    land,  labour,  and  capital."     It  is,  however,  misleading  to 
call  these  theories  "mistaken."    It  was  their  great  strength  that  they 
corresponded  with  social  reality  in  their  time.    For  this  reason  they 
are  cl assical . 

Macpherson  has  thus  far  made  the  claim  that  one,  social  theories 
like  scientific  theories  operate  out  of  a  world  view,  a  paradigm,  that 
both  provides  certain  basic  assumptions  about  the  world  and  a  key  to 
interpreting  new  events;  and  secondly,  that  this  paradigmatic  nature  of 
theory  is  both  its  strength  (in  that  it  guarantees  that  theory  will  be 
"explanatory,"  i.e.,  will  formulate  explanations  in  accord  with  accepted 
notions  of  reality),  but  also  its  weakness  (in  the  inherent  limits  of 
imagination  and  vision  that  any  static  world  view  imposes). 

Macpherson 's  point  in  all  of  this  is  to  characterize  much  of  what 
is  called  liberal  theory  as  vulgar  political  theory.    Vulgar  theory, 
asserts  Macpherson,  is  syncretic.    It  is  an  attempt  to  patch  up  the 
crumbling  edges  of  a  theory  which  is  in  trouble  not  internally,  but 

3 

C.B.  Macpherson,  "The  Economic  Penetration  of  Political  Theory: 
Some  Hypotheses,"  mimeo  (revised  version  of  a  paper  presented  at  the 
Conference  for  the  Study  of  Political  Thought,  New  York,  April  1974) 
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externally,  because  its  paradigm  is  under  attack  and  revision.  Although 
vulgar  theory  is  not  necessarily  apologetics  nor  propaganda  and  can  be 
carried  on  in  good  faith,  it  is  nevertheless  self-deceptive  in  that  the 
theorist  attempts  to  delude  himself  and  others  into  thinking  that  the 
old  paradigm  is  still  largely  accepted  and  therefore  sufficient  for 
social  explanation.    This  task  is  accomplished  by  the  random  and  in- 
coherent synthesizing  of  disparate  logical  principles  onto  the  core  of 
the  theories  of  politics  which  rested  on  paradigmatic  assumptions  no 
longer  widely  shared,  and,  therefore,  ipso  facto  valid. 

Just  such  an  attempt  was  made,  Macpherson  argues,  to  patch  up 
liberal  theory  by  J.S.  Mill  and  T.H.  Green.    The  late  nineteenth  century 
saw  the  emergence  of  class  differences  in  the  concept  of  human  nature, 
its  needs  and  capacities.    The  refusal  of  the  liberal  theorists  to 
recognize  that  the  ontological  paradigm  (bourgeois  man),  on  which  liber- 
alism's theoretical  foundations  were  alied,  was  no  longer  paradigmatic 
prompted  the  syncretism  of  Mill  and  the  idealism  of  Green,  both  attempts 
to  revitalize  political  theories  whose  assumptions  were  quite  clearly 
no  longer  universally  acknowledged.    The  reason  there  has  been  no 
classical  political  theory  since  Bentham,  argues  Macpherson,  is  that 
liberal  theorists  have  persisted  in  the  self-deception  of  working  out 
of  a  nineteenth-century  world-view  in  the  effort  to  save  liberalism. 
This  effort  is  what  Macpherson  calls  vulgar  political  theory,  and  is, 
he  asserts,  the  fundamental,  epistemological  weakness  of  liberal  theory. 

This  vulgarity  of  late  nineteenth  and  twentieth-century  liberal 
political  theory  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  fundamental  relationships 
between  economics,  economic  theory,  and  political  theory.    The  great 
discovery  of  the  Utilitarians,  that  economic  relations  set  the 
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requirements  of  particular  political  systems,  was  possible  only  in  a 
period  of  classical  economic  theory.    So  long  as  economic  theory  sought 
to  explain  the  forces  of  production  and  distribution  by  analyzing  those 
real  world  relationships,  it  provided  a  fertile  ground  for  the  con- 
comitant exploration  on  the  part  of  political  theorists  of  the  relations 
of  dependence  and  control  in  which  people  find  themselves.    So  long  as 
classical  economic  theory  reported  accurately  on  these  relationships 
and  political  theory  incorporated  them  into  its  theories  by  a  recognition 
that  the  relations  of  dependence  and  control  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
economic,  economics  and  political  theory  existed  in  a  symbiotic  state, 
Macpherson  insists  that  the  penetrating  quality  of  both  classical 
economic  and  classical  political  theory  lay  in  just  this  ability  to 
get  at  the  root  of  the  problems  they  concerned  themselves  with--to 
illuminate  these  underlying  economic  relations  of  dependence  and  control 
and  their  political  implications.^ 

During  the  course  of  the  next  century,  however,  basic  changes  in 
the  nature  of  economic  and  political  theory  occurred.    Beginning  with 
Hobbes,  political  freedom  had  been  defined  in  economic  terms.  Political 
freedom  was  the  consumer's  ability  to  make  unrestricted  choices  within 
the  limits  of  one's  resources  defined  as  one's  capacities  (especially 
labor).    Both  political  and  economic  man  were  conceived  of  as  an 
"autonomous  consumer."    For  a  while,  as  the  extent  of  the  market 
increased,  so  did  the  extent  of  the  penetration  of  political  theory  by 
economic  theory.    The  sophistication  of  the  economic  theory  of  Ricardo 
is  well  matched  by  the  sophistication  of  the  economic  content  in  the 


^Ibid. 
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political  theory  of  Bentham.    However,  as  capitalist  economic  relations 
matured,  classical  economic  theory  shifted  to  the  study  of  marginal 
utility  and  liberal  theory  became  empty  of  economic  content.  Why? 
Because  the  economic  theories  of  Ricardo  and  Mai  thus  demonstrated 
clearly  that  capitalist  economic  relations  do  not  maximize  the  utilities 
of  all  consumers  except  as  a  totality.    Liberalism,  which  had  taken  the 
maximization  of  individual  utilities  to  be  the  justification  of  a 
political  system,  now  was  left  in  a  substantial  quandry.    It  had  either 
to  abandon  the  justifying  claim  about  utility  maximization  leaving  it 
without  a  justification  for  the  liberal  state,  or  it  could  vulgarize 
itself  in  the  attempt  to  reformulate  its  justifying  theory  to  accomodate 
advances  in  economic  theory. 

Macpherson  hypothesizes  that  the  economic  penetration  of  a  poli- 
tical theory  varies  inversely  with  the  political  strength  of  an  ex- 
ploited class  and  with  the  consequent  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
political  theorists  of  the  exploitative  nature  of  the  capitalist  class 
structure.    This  is,  he  argues,  borne  out  by  the  subsequent  history  of 
political  theory.    Economic  content  in  an  organized  and  structural  form 
ceases  to  appear  in  the  theories  of  Mill  and  Green  and  later  liberal 
theorists.    Although  Mill's  theory  is  throughout  related  to  economics, 
it  differs  from  earlier  liberal  theorists  in  (1)  denying  the  exploita- 
tive nature  of  capital  (a  point  Macpherson  maintains  that  was  conceded 
by  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Bentham);  and  (2)  by  a  decline  in  the  degree  to 
which  the  job  of  the  state  was  thought  by  Mill  to  be  set  by  economic 
relations  (again,  Macpherson  argues,  a  prominent  aspect  of  earlier 
liberal  theory).    In  Mill  we  find  economics,  not  economic  theory.  Mill 
redefines  man  as  a  doer,  not  a  consumer;  from  an  owner  of  capacities 
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whose  utility  is  to  be  maximized,  to  an  exerciser  of  talents  and 

creativity  whose  free-play  is  to  be  encouraged  without  limit.  Thus 

Mill  is  "opposed  in  principle  to  the  economic  penetration  of  political 
5 

theory,"    and  rescues  liberal  theory  from  its  precarious  position  as 
outmoded  apologetics  by  redefining  man  and  altering  the  liberal  ontology. 

Green  takes  liberal  theory  into  the  netherlands  of  philosophical 
idealism  and  creates  a  version  of  a  state  which  compensates  for  the 
inequality  of  the  economic  system  with  good  faith  and  welfare. 

Neither  Mill  with  his  new  ontology,  nor  Green  with  his  idealism 
solved  the  fundamental  problems  of  liberal  theory.    Each  in  his  own  way 
attempted,  but  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of  liberalism  by  an  episte- 
mological/ontological  shuffle.    Mill's  new  ontology  never  succeeded  in 
being  more  than  an  addendum  to  liberal  market  man.    Green's  idealism 
was  wholly  impotent  to  fundamentally  alter  liberalism,  his  welfarism 
his  real  legacy. 

The  real  problem  for  these  two  theorists,  and  for  subsequent  liberal 
theorists,  Macpherson  concludes,  is  that  they  approach  the  problem  of 
economic  relationships,  of  domination  and  control  that  were  clearly 
defined  and  illuminated  by  earlier  economic  and  political  theorists, 
by  banishing  economics  from  their  theories  as  if  in  so  doing  the  effects 
of  an  economic  structure  could  likewise  be  eliminated  from  social  and 
political  relations.    Instead  of  increasing,  the  economic  penetration 
of  political  theory  has  consistently  declined  as  political  theory  has 
more  and  more  divorced  itself  from  the  basic  political  questions  of 
dominance  and  control  in  order  to  turn  its  attention  to  more  "empirical" 


^Ibid.,  p.  20. 
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matters.    Modern  pluralist  political  science  specifically  disallows  any 
special  relationship  between  politics  and  economics.    Macpherson  argues 
that  modern  political  science's  admiration  for  the  mathematical  models 
of  marginal  economics  led  it  to  uncritically  accept  a  consumer 
sovereignty  model  of  democracy  with  marvel ously  superficial  analyses  of 
ongoing  social  and  economic  relations.    Modern  political  science  dis- 
regards differences  in  effective  demand  and  purchasing  power  among  both 
economic  and  political  consumers  in  order  to  allow  it  to  avoid  con- 
sideration of  the  ultimate  source  of  these  differences  in  structural 
class  relations.    We  can  summarize  Macpherson's  critique  of  liberalism 
on  the  nature  of  political  theory  by  saying  that  he  finds  it  (1)  un- 
critical of  its  own  historicity,  its  genesis  in  a  particular  place  and 
time;  and  (2)  that  it  was  rendered  impotent  as  an  explanatory  social 
theory  by  its  abandonment  of  fundamental  economic  categories  once  those 
categories  ceased  to  provide  support  for,  and  instead  to  pose  problems 
for  liberal  justificatory  theory. 

Marxism  as  a  Method 

There  has  been  a  consistent  strain  in  critiques  of  Macpherson  which 
seeks  to  expose  him  as  a  Marxist,  and  which,  having  done  so,  seems 
disposed  to  rest  its  case.    Take,  for  example,  the  "conclusion"  drawn 
by  Kenneth  Minogue  in  his  review  of  Democratic  Theory:    Essays  in 
Retrieval :^ 

For  all  its  sophistication,  indeed  the  genuine  intel- 
lectual interest,  of  Macpherson's  argument,  we  are 
forced  back  to  what  weems  to  be  its  Marxist  roots.  To 
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reduce  so  careful  a  thinker  to  his  presumed  predecessor 
may  well  seem  a  crude  form  of  comment,  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  what  else  to  do  when  the  identities  are 
so  exact  .  .  .  there  is  that  crucial  element  of 
dogmatism.  .  .  J 

Or  consider  the  criticism  of  Jacob  Viner,  also  in  a  review  of 

o 

The  Political  Theory  of  Possessive  Individualism,    that  the  concept  of 
a  net  transfer  of  powers  is 

.  .  .  obviously  a  (partially)  new  terminology  for 
Marxian  and  post-Marxian  socialist  doctrine.  Whether 
a  competitive  market  inherently  involves  "appropria- 
tion" of  the  "product"  of  wage-labour  by  capitalist 
employers  is  a  matter  either  of  definition,  or, 
semantic  problems  being  resolved,  of  economic  analysis, 
or  a  body  of  dogma  acquired  by  some  process  of 
revelation. 9 

Obviously  such  dismissals  will  not  do.    That  Macpherson  works 
within  the  Marxist  epistemological  tradition  and  that  this  sets  the 
boundaries  of  his  method  is  not  in  dispute.    This  constitutes  the  core 
of  his  distinction  between  classical  and  vulgar  theory.    The  more  in- 
teresting epistemological  question  is  not  whether  and  to  what  extent 
Macpherson  is  a  Marxist,  but  whether  and  to  what  extent  this  is  a  viable 
and  intellectually  defensible  approach  to  social  theory.    This  brings  us 
to  the  more  troublesome  charge  that  Macpherson 's  Marxist  theory  of 
knowledge  not  only  sets  the  parameters  of  his  method  but  also  of  his 
observations,  analysis,  and  conclusions;  that  he  is,  in  short,  a 


iQr:oN^'^^""^J5  J?l"°9ue,  "Two  Hisses  for  Democracy,"  Encounter  (December 
lyoJj,  pp.  52-63.   

g 

Hereinafter  referred  to  as  PTPI . 

9 

Jacob  Viner,  "Possessive  Individualism  as  Original  Sin,"  Canadian 
p    abu  a"'^  Political  Science.  XXIX,  No.  4  (November  1963) , 
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determinist,  an  excessive  rationalist,  or,  most  serious  of  all,  an 
ideologue. 

Charges  such  as  these  are  part  of  virtually  every  critical  review 
of  a  Macpherson  piece.    For  example,  Minogue  in  characterizing  Macpherson' 
comments  on  contemporary  politics  in  DTER  as  "eccentric"  remarks  that 
this  is  due  to  a  rationalistic  excess  in  trying  to  apply  the  Marxian 
analytic  model.    This  "dogmatism"  dictates  Macpherson's  interpretations 
because  Macpherson's  "knowledge  is  always  at  the  service  of  a  thesis 
which  is  essentially  analytic.  "^'^    Elsewhere  Minogue  derides  Macpherson's 
method  as  "mechanical,"  one  which  transforms  "genuine  moral  conflict" 
into  conceptual  clarification,^^    Such  theorizing  is  ahistorical,  ignores 
counter-examples,  and  uses  definitions  to  pre-determined  conclusions. 
Macpherson,  Minogue  charges,  "tries  to  derive  all  the  features  of 
politics  from  a  single  principle, "^^  and  the  result  is  mere  "fantasy. "^^ 

Perhaps  most  critical  of  all  is  the  assessment  of  Bertrand  Wand 
of  Carlton  College: 

...  he  has  pursued  his  ov/n  theme  as  if  failure 
to  grasp  it  were  due  to  intellectual  confusion  on 
the  part  of  others. 15 


^"^Minogue,  "Two  Hisses  for  Democracy,"  p.  62. 

Kenneth  Minogue,  "Humanist  Democracy:    The  Political  Thought  of 
C.B.  Macpherson,"  Canadian  Journal  of  Political  Science,  IX,  No  3 
(September  1976),  p.  393.  '  

^^Ibid. ,  p.  380. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  378. 
14 

Ibid. ,  p.  391. 

15 

Bertrand  Wand,  "C.B.  Macpherson's  Conceptual  Apparatus,"  Canadian 
Journal  of  Political  Science.  IV,  No.  4  (December  1971),  p.  525   
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Wand  accuses  Macpherson  of  "confused  and  misleading"  thought, 
simplistic  solutions,"  and  "gratuitous  rhetoric."    His  ideology,  Wand 

1  C 

charges,  convinces  him  that  others  are  simply  wrong-headed. 

These  are  serious  charges.    They  assert  that  Macpherson  is  a 
monist;  that  his  epistemology  is  inherently  invalid  in  that  it  seeks  to 
explain  reality  with  a  single  analytic  concept.    Further  they  assert  the 
essential  inadequacy  of  any  such  attempt.    They  counter  that  it  is  he, 
not  they,  who  is  "wrong-headed."    It  is  clearly  time  to  consider  first, 
if  and  to  what  extent  Macpherson  is  a  Marxist,  and  secondly,  whether 
this  disqualifies  him  from  the  ranks  of  respectable  scholarship;  whether, 
in  fact,  Marxists  can  be  scholars  at  all,  or  are  merely  ideologues. 

With  respect  to  Macpherson 's  commitment  to  a  materialist  method 
there  can  be  little  doubt.    Macpherson  clearly  believes  that  knowledge 
consists  in  the  conscious  apprehension  of  material  conditions;  that 
primary  among  these  conditions  are  the  forces  of  production  including 
both  the  means  and  relations  of  production;  and  that  history  is  the 
progressive  interaction  of  these  means  and  relations  of  production.  "^ 
Thus  the  charge  that  Macpherson  "reduces  political  to  economic  power"^^ 
is  gratuitous  unless  one  believes  that  such  a  reduction  is,  ipso  facto, 
absurd.    But  this  is  surely  an  arguable  conclusion.    Macpherson  has 
spent  quite  some  time  doing  so. 


Ibid. 

My  discussion  here  is  indebted  to  the  evaluation  of  Macpherson 
qua  Marxist  theoretician  of  Victor  Svacek,  "The  Elusive  Humanism  of  C.B 
Macpherson,    Canadian  Journal  of  Political  Science.  IX,  No.  3  (September 
I  y/o j ,  pp.  395-422. 
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Minogue,  "Humanist  Democracy,"  p.  384. 
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For  forty- five  years,  Macpherson's  whole  body  of  work  has  been  an 

extended  exposition  and  argument  about  the  relation  of  social  change  to 

theoretical  problems.    As  far  back  as  1941,  in  a  piece  entitled  "The 

1 9 

History  of  Political  Ideas,"     Macpherson  argued  that  the  forces  of 
production  in  liberal  society— capital i sm  and  class  relations--generate 
the  main  theoretical  problems  of  political  theory. 

It  has  been  a  persistent  theme  of  his  that  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  fundamental  nature  of  material  conditions  in  terms  of  history 
and  our  consciousness  of  it  are  mistaken.    In  the  early  part  of  this 
chapter,  where  we  established  Macpherson's  position  on  the  nature  of 
political  theory,  we  reviewed  two  of  his  clearest  statements  on  this 
issue:    "The  Economic  Penetration  of  Political  Theory:    Some  Hypotheses, 
and  "The  Deceptive  Task  of  Political  Theory."    These  two  essays, 
separated  as  they  are  chronologically  by  some  twenty  years,  nevertheless 
demonstrate  what  Isaih  Berlin  has  called  the  "intellectual  power  and 

unity"  produced  by  his  "unswerving  application  of  Marxist  methods  of 
20 

analysis."       In  1954,  Macpherson  argued  that  it  was  the  great  discovery 
of  Utilitarian  political  theory  that  economic  relations  set  the  re- 
quirements of  particular  political  systems,  a  discovery  made  possible 
by  classical  economic  theory  which  searched  for  and  found  the  nature  of 
capitalist  means  of  production  and  class  relations.^^    In  1974,  we  find 
Macpherson  arguing  that,  "Economic  relations  are  seen  as  setting  the 

19 

C.B.  Macpherson,  "The  History  of  Political  Ideas,"  Canadian 
Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  VII,  No.  4  (November  1941) 
pp.  345-56. ~    ~  '  ' 

20 

Isaih  Berlin,  "Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Professor  Macpherson,"  Political 
Science  Quarterly.  IV  (November  1964),  p.  445.   

21 

Macpherson,  "The  Deceptive  Task  of  Political  Theory,"  p.  198. 
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22 

problem  of  justice."      This  is  so,  he  tells  us,  because  political 
theory  is  about  the  relations  of  dependence  and  control  between  people, 
and  these  relations  have  at  least  from  Aristotle  on  been  taken  to  in- 
clude relations  between  classes,  which  become  congealed  in  institutions 
of  property  and  which  have  to  be  protected  politically.^"^ 

Macpherson's  case  for  the  fundamental  nature  of  material  conditions, 
then,  rests  on  the  argument  that  political  concepts  such  as  right,  obli- 
gation, and  power  literally  make  no  sense  as  relational  concepts  apart 
from  exploration  of  the  nature  of  those  relations  and  that  these  rela- 
tions are,  in  the  first  instance,  property  relations.    The  appropriate 
method  for  political  theory,  then,  is  materialism.  Social  theory  which 
does  not  have  a  material  base,  which  predicates  itself  rather  on  existing 
social  reality  and  which  is  uncritical  of  its  ideas  and  values  is, 
therefore,  simply  a  rationalization  for  ongoing  social  relations.  It 
is  what  Marx  called  ideology  or  what  Macpherson  calls  vulgar  theory. 
In  fact,  Macpherson's  use  of  the  term  syncretism  is  borrowed  from  Marx 
to  mean  deliberate  attempts  to  harmonize  ongoing  class  relations  in 
spite  of  clear  class  conflict. 

If  social  science  aspires  to  knowledge  rather  than  ideology,  it 
must  seek  knowledge  where  it  is  to  be  found.    Consciousness  can  be 
raised  and  ideology  transcended  only  if  we  look  at  material  conditions, 
only  if  we  seek  to  understand  class  relations,  as  they  are  the  objective 
stuff  of  social  science.    This  is  as  persistent  a  theme  in  Macpherson's 


22 

Macpherson,  "The  Economic  Penetration  of  Political  Theory,"  p.  4a, 

23 

'„PP-       •    For  examples  of  class  analysis  in  Macpherson's 
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reviews  of  others'  work  as  it  is  in  their  reviews  of  him.    Consider,  for 
example,  his  review  as  early  as  1937,  of  Pareto's  General  Sociology, 
in  which  he  charges  that  those  who  "do  not  see"  that  material  conditions 
are  the  only  objective  stuff  of  social  science  simply  do  not  see.^^  In 
1941,  reviewing  Mosca's  The  Ruling  Class,  Macpherson  wrote  that: 

...  the  fallacy  implicit  in  (Mosca's)  analysis  is 
the  belief  that  factors  which  have  operated,  and  pre- 
sumably operate,  fairly  constantly,  have  more  force 
in  determining  the  possibilities  of  a  given  situation 
.  .  .  than  have  factors  which  are  not  universal  but 
which  spring  from,  and  operate  in,  a  particular  type 
of  economy. 25 

Or  writing  on  Joseph  Talmon's  The  Origins  of  Totalitarian  Democracy: 

.  .  .  circumstances  are  crucial.    Among  them,  the 
stage  of  development  of  classes  is  of  first 
importance. 2° 

The  apotheosis  of  this  line  of  argument  was  expressed  in  Macpherson 's 
characterization  in  1954,  of  liberal  theorists  since  Bentham  as 
"vulgarizers"  and  "self-deceptive"  because  they  have  not  adequately 
comprehended  the  class  relations  of  capitalist  society. 

Macpherson 's  belief  in  the  materialist  base  of  reality  puts  him  in 
an  acknowledged,  if  highly  contentious,  tradition.    It  was,  however. 


24 

C.B.  Macpherson,  "Pareto's  General  Sociology:    The  Problem  of 
Method  in  the  Social  Sciences,"  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Poli- 

tical  Science,  III,  No.  3  (August  1937),  pp.  152-76.  ~  

25 

C.B.  Macpherson,  "The  Ruling  Class:    A  Review,"  Canadian  Journal 
of  Economics  and  Political  :^c1ence,  VII.  No.  1  (February  1941),  p.  99. 
25 

.     C-B.  Macpherson,  "The  Origins  of  Totalitarian  Democracy:  A 
Review,"  Past  and  Present,  li  iNovemhPr  IQRpi.  p  
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his  application  of  that  belief  to  seventeenth-century  political  theory 
through  a  method  designed  to  expose  the  relationship  between  the  con- 
tent of  that  theory  and  its  historical  reference  which  has  generated 
most  of  the  controversy  over  his  work.    If  PTPI  had  been  only  yet  another 
attempt  to  specify  this  historical  reference  in  terms  of  political 
events,  Macpherson  would  have  been  only  another  candidate  for  oblivion 
in  the  exegesis  sweepstakes.    He  stood  outside  the  crowd,  however,  by 
locating  the  historical  reference  points  for  liberal  theory  in  changes 
in  the  material  conditions  of  that  society--in  the  rise  of  the  capitalist 
market  mode  of  production  and  the  division  of  labor  and  capital  into  a 
new  class  structure.    This  was  certainly  not  a  new  interpretation  of 
Locke,  but  was  a  radically  innovative  view  of  Hobbes  and  was  startlingly 
so  of  such  previously  sanctified  democrats  as  Harrington  and  the  Levellers. 

However  vehemently  rejected  by  a  particular  reviewer,  PTPI  never 
fails  to  elicit  admiration  for  the  careful  way  in  which  the  materialist 
case  is  made.    Macpherson  describes  his  own  method  in  this  way: 

The  presence  of  apparently  clear  inconsistency  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  clue  to  inadequately  stated  assumptions. 
The  hypothesis  that  a  thinker  was  consistent  within  the 
limits  of  his  vision  is  useful  less  as  a  way  of  re- 
solving inconsistencies  than  as  a  pointer  to  the 
direction  and  limits  of  his  vision,  which  may  then  be 
established  by  other  evidence. 27 

Thus  the  entire  body  of  PTPI  is  an  extended  defense  of  Macpherson 's 
thesis  that  social  theory  rests  upon  a  theorist's  basic  and  fundamental 
assumptions  about  the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  things.  Theories 

27 

Macpherson,  PTPI,  p.  8.    The  other  evidence  referred  to  is  to 
demonstrate  that  (1)  the  theorist's  assumptions  were  left  implicit 
because  he  could  take  for  granted  his  audience  would  share  them;  and 
(2)  the  assumptions  were  used  elsewhere  in  the  theory  and  filled  logical 
gaps. 
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of  the  State  and  our  obligation  to  it  are  reducible  to  these  prior 
commitments.    Further  these  assumptions  are  to  be  located  in  the  material 
conditions  of  society.    Thus  PTPI  is  Macpherson's  attempt  to  identify 
such  implicit  assumptions  in  seventeenth-century  political  theory.  To 
the  extent  that  he  is  successful  in  establishing  that  liberalism  rests 
on  a  distinctive  set  of  unarticulated  but  implicit  assumptions  rooted  in 
capitalist  market  relations,  Macpherson  strengthens  the  central  thesis 
of  his  work-- that  liberalism  is  epi phenomenal  to  capitalism,  and  that  in 
order  to  find  a  firm  theoretical  basis  for  the  former,  the  central  dis- 
abling defect  of  the  latter,  its  class  relations,  must  be  transcended. 

In  addition  to  those  theorists  surveyed  in  PTPI ,  Macpherson  has 
applied  his  method  of  inquiry  to  the  work  of  Edmund  Burke  whom  he  finds 
to  be  an  "apologist  of  the  pure  market  society,"     to  Leo  Strauss  whose 
anti-historicism  he  characterizes  as  "political  theory  with  blinders." 
Writing  in  1950,  he  conceded  that  Strauss  might  be  correct  to  say  that 
analysis  is  the  first  step  of  theory,  but  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
historicism  as  the  second: 

To  say  that  we  can't  understand  a  theorist  any  better 
than  he  understood  himself  or  his  historical  context 
is  a  disturbing  anti -historical  posture. 29 

However,  by  1958,  in  a  discussion  of  Howard  Warrender,  Macpherson 
clearly  had  changed  his  priorities: 

28 

C.B.  Macpherson,  "Edmund  Burke  and  the  New  Conservatism,"  Science 
and  Society,  XXII  (Summer  1958),  p.  235.    Also  "Edmund  Burke,"  Trans^ 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  LIII,  Series  III  (June  1959) . 
29 

C.B.  flacpherson,  "Disturbing  Tendencies  in  Political  Science," 
Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  XVI,  No  1 
(February  1950),  p.  106.  ~ 
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.  .  .  one  cannot  seek  first  to  establish  meaning  and 
only  then  to  consider  the  historical  roots;  knowledge 
of  the  historical  framework  is  essential  to  the  full 
grasp  of  an  author's  ideas. 30 


The  necessity  for  exposing  such  assumptions,  Macpherson  argues,  is 

31 

that  it  permits  us  to  probe  the  naturalness  of  those  assumptions.  The 

political  problem  is  put  in  its  social  setting.    Then  we  can  see  that 

changes  in  that  setting  also  change  the  nature  of  those  problems. 

George  Lichtheim  remarks  in  approving  of  Macpherson 's  method,  "If  one 

disassociates  history  from  philosophy,  one  is  unlikely  to  make  much 
32 

sense  of  either."      And  Macpherson  explicitly  asks  us: 

Can  one  elucidate  the  ideas  of  a  thinker  of  a  past 
century  usefully  to  a  modern  reader  without  taking 
a  critical  stance?    Without  at  least  trying  to 
identify  the  social  assumptions  he  made  which  we 
do  not  automatically  share?33 

Macpherson  labels  such  an  approach  "fundamental  thought"  and  charges 
in  a  review  of  five  works  on  eighteenth  and  nineteenth-century  theorists  . 
that  the  English  in  particular  seem  "allergic"  to  such  thought. 

By  placing  himself  squarely  within  the  critical,  materialist  tra- 
dition, Macpherson  affirms  that  for  him  social  theory  stands  in  relation 
to  social  practice  as  a  philosophical  unity.    Theory  cannot  know 


~^^C.B.  Macpherson,  "The  Treadmill,"  Canadian  Forum  (January  1958), 
p.  45. 

31 

C.B.  Macpherson,  "Halevy's  Century  Revisited,"  Science  and  Society, 
XXXI  (Winter  1967),  p.  47,  my  emphasis.   

32 

George  Lichtheim,  "Possessive  Individualism:    A  Review,"  New 
Statesman,  LXVI  (September  6,  1963),  p.  288.   

33 

Macpherson,  "Halevy's  Century  Revisited,"  p.  40. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  47. 
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practice,  nor  itself  without  taking  a  critical  posture;  without  seeking 

the  roots  of  itself  in  what  Alvin  Gouldner  has  called  its  "background 

35 

assumptions"  about  reality.      Only  if  these  social  assumptions  are 
identified  can  we  evaluate  the  relationship  between  social  change  and 
theoretical  problems.    This  concern  for  the  elucidation  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  social  change  and  theoretical  problems  worries  many  of 
Macpherson's  critics  who  accuse  him  of  being  so  interested  in  social 
change  that  he  has  invented  theoretical  problems  where  none,  or  at 
least  no  serious  ones,  existed. 

This  reduces  to  the  charge  that  Macpherson  is  an  ideologue,  that 

his  "apostolic  mission"  leads  him  to  substitute  dogma  for  scholarly 
36 

endeavor.       John  Dunn,  for  example,  writes  that  some  of  Macpherson's 
conclusions  on  Hobbes  are  "comically  arbitrary,"  and  that  Hobbes  for- 
mulations are  "less  tied  to  capitalism  than  the  limits  of  Macpherson's 
model  will  allow,"  or  that  "the  narrowness"  of  Macpherson's  focus  lends 
an  "air  of  extreme  unreality,  as  of  a  somewhat  private  game.""^^ 

Against  this  charge,  Macpherson  characteristically  defends  himself 
by  attacking  the  unreality  and  un-sel f-cri tical  nature  of  so-called 
value- free  empirical  political  science.    Social  theory  cannot  be  reduced 
to  a  physical  or  natural  science  without  ignoring  the  crucial  role  of 
human  consciousness  in  determining  history.    Although  material  conditions 


Alvin  W.  Gouldner,  The  Coming  Crisis  in  Western  Sociology  (New 
York:    Equinox  of  Avon  Books,  1971 ) ,  Chapter  2. 
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Jacob  Viner,  o£_.  cU . ,  p.  559.    Berlin  and  Minogue  make  similar 
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at  any  point  in  time  set  certain  parameters,  Macpherson  argues  that  we 
are  what  we  choose  to  be.    A  political  theory  which  seeks  value  neutrality 
as  though  social  phenomena  were  separate  from  human  personality  is 
itself  ideology.    We  not  only  produce  inaccurate  social  theory  when  we 
try  to  make  a  physical  science  out  of  a  moral  one,  but  it  is  also 
stillborn,  sterile.    For  example,  in  his  critique  of  Adolph  Berle: 

In  power  theories,  as  in  economic  theories,  the 
judgement  whether  the  common  features  are  more 
important  or  less  important  than  the  specific 
features  is  a  value  judgement,  an  ethical  judge- 
ment, not  a  scientific  judgement.    For  on  this 
choice  of  emphasis  depends  the  extent  to  which 
the  resulting  theory  will  implicitly  justify  or 
criticize  the  specific  phenomenon  being  studied. 
The  bow  and  arrow  gives  you  abstinence  as  the 
source  of  capital  and  so  makes  modern  capital  a 
wholly  admirable  thing. 38 

Thus  social  theory  has  by  nature  an  essential  relationship  to 
practice  and  therefore  a  role  to  play  in  social  change.    In  Macpherson 's 
estimation  modern  empirical  political  science  is  surely  not  playing  it. 
As  early  as  1954,  he  urged  that  social  theory  ought  not  to  seek  to 
discover  laws  as  does  empirical  political  science,  but  "to  identify  and 
help  resolve  moral  problems  as  they  emerge  as  societies  change.  ""^^ 
Moreover,  the  important  thing  is 

...  not  whether  we  achieve  systematic  theory, 
but  whether  we  pursue  any  kind  of  theory  with  the 
requisite  consciousness  of  the  need  to  rethink  a 
political  philosophy  adequate  to  the  new  moral 
problems  posed  by  changes  in  society. 40 


38 

C.B.  Macpherson,  "Bow  and  Arrow  Power,"  The  Nation  (January  19, 
1970),  p.  54.  .   
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C.B.  Macpherson,  "World  Trends  in  Political  Science  Research  " 
American  Political  Science  Review,  XLVIII  (June  1954),  p.  448. 
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Social  theory  inherently  is  reflective  of  its  society.    But  it  can 
reflect  that  society  in  two  different  ways:    It  can  reflect  a  mirror 
image,  un-sel f-conscious  in  its  uncritical  adoption  of  that  society's 
fundamental  assumptions,  and,  therefore,  serving  as  with  all  ideologies 
to    reinforce  those  assumptions.    On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  fully 
conscious  of  the  extent  to  which  its  axioms,  its  concepts,  its  very 
language  is  a  consequence  of  the  social  conditions  of  thought  itself 
and  thus  stand  in  a  critical  relationship  to  reality.    Macpherson's  work 
is  testimony  to  his  belief  in  the  historical  necessity  for  a  critical 
political  theory.    To  this  author,  this  is  one  of  Macpherson's  most 
significant  and  probably  lasting  contributions  to  political  theory. 
Empirical  and  theoretical  inquiry  alike  must  grow  up  within  a  context 
of  criticism. 

Insofar  as  Macpherson's  method  is  not  simply  critical,  but  con- 
sistently locates  the  sources  of  society's  assumptions,  values,  and 
ideas  in  its  material  relations,  the  characteristic  strength  of  his 
method  becomes  also  its  weakness.    Having  skillfully  described  the 
interdependence  of  politics  and  economics  by  demonstrating  how  often 
political  relations  have  an  economic  base  and  how  economic  concerns 
become  political  ones,  Macpherson's  explanatory  schema  then  reduces 
politics  to  an  epi phenomenon  of  economic  relations.    This  poses  the  same 
problem  for  Macpherson  that  it  did  for  Marx.    It  leads  both  to  under- 
estimate the  independent  dynamics  of  political  power.    It  lends  an  air 
of  facile  optimism  in  the  possibilities  of  post-capitalist  politics. 
It  generates  solutions  which  may  be  too  simplistic  and  not  appreciative 
enough  of  other  less  ameliorative  consequences  of  the  social  division 
of  labor. 
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An  of  these  problems  of  a  materialist  analysis  manifest  themselves 
clearly  in  Macpherson's  later  attempts  to  formulate  apositive  program 
for  the  retrieval  of  democracy.    In  addition,  his  attempts  to  explain 
social  change  are  significantly  affected  by  the  limits  of  a  single- 
continuum  materialist  model  of  society. 

Thus  the  ultimate  test  of  and  grounds  for  the  evaluation  of  a  method 
lie  beyond  the  disputes  over  its  parentage,  and  instead  in  the  success 
of  the  method  in  explaining  social  relations  and  change.    In  order  to 
assess  Macpherson's  method  then,  we  must  move  on  to  the  content  of  the 
theories  that  it  generates  for  him. 


CHAPTER  IV 

POSSESSIVE  INDIVIDUALISM:    THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF  LIBERALISM 


Macpherson's  claim  is  that  contemporary  liberal -democratic  theory 
is  vulgar  or  syncretic  because  its  fundamental  principles  no  longer 
correspond  to  the  "needs,  aspirations,  and  capacities  of  modern  man."^ 
Its  most  basic  assumptions  and  explanations  are  in  need  of  massive  re- 
pair.   The  critical  weakness  of  these  lies  chiefly  in  the  liberal  version 
of  political  individualism.    Macpherson  maintains  that  attempts  to  reform 
liberalism  by  refining  its  sense  of  individualism,  especially  those 
attempts  which  seek  to  discard  the  Utilitarian  version  of  extreme  in- 
dividualism and  return  to  a  more  pristine  Lockean  individualism,  have 
always  been  and  will  continue  to  be  doomed  to  failure.    The  difficulties 
of  liberal  theory  lie  deeper.    Macpherson's  central  thesis  is  that  the 
weaknesses  of  twentieth-century  liberal  individualism  are  embedded  in 
its  earliest  formulations  in  the  seventeenth  century,  requiring  struc- 
tural revision  of  the  original  theory. 

The  Liberal  Ontology 

Macpherson  traces  the  liberal  model  of  man  to  Hobbes.  Further, 
he  argues  that  despite  subsequent  refinement,  the  model  undergoes  no 
substantial  alteration  in  the  hands  of  later  liberal  theorists.  Thus 

^Macpherson,  PTPI ,  p.  42. 
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the  liberal  model  of  man  is  rooted  in  the  emerging  seventeenth-century 

assumption  that,  "Society  consists  of  relations  of  exchange  between 
2 

proprietors."     The  liberal  ontology  which  emerged  from  this  assumption 
is,  quite  naturally,  a  market  model  of  man. 

Market  man  is  a  function  of  the  market  concept  of  property.    He  is 
a  possessive  individualist— a  seller  of  his  human  capacities  which  he 
own  in  the  same  way  as  property  is  owned  in  a  market  society.    He  is 
also  a  consumer  of  utilities.    His  customary  behavior  is  to  seek  to 
maximize  these  utilities  by  buying  others'  capacities  cheaply  and  selling 
his  own  dearly. 

The  thrust  of  Macpherson's  critique  of  this  ontology  is  that  while 
it  might  have  been  useful,  even  necessary,  in  societies  undergoing  the 
industrial  revolution  and  in  need,  therefore,  of  massive  capital  forma- 
tion, that  it  is  now  in  need  of  drastic  change  as  it  is  no  longer  either 
theoretically  or  practically  valid.    Thus  PTPI  is  devoted  to  the  proof 
of  these  contentions. 


Hobbes  and  Market  Man 

Possessive  individualism  appears  in  the  theories  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  liberals,  Macpherson  tells  us,  in  uncertain  mixtures  of  assump- 
tions about  fact  and  about  rights."^    The  assumptions  about  fact  he 
locates  in  Hobbes  where  the  nature  of  man  is  derived  from  a  psychology 
grounded  in  the  facts  of  marketplace  behavior.    The  assumptions  about 


MA- 

3 

Ibid. ,  p.  4. 
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rights  he  imputes  to  Locke  whose  political  theory  was  "informed"  by  a 
capitalist  notion  of  property. 

Macpherson's  assertion  that  in  Hobbes  we  find  the  first  clear 
ontological  formulation  of  man  as  possessive  individualist  rests  upon 
the  assertion  that  Hobbes'  state  of  nature  is  abstracted  from  market 
society.    This  claim  is  supported  by  Hobbes'  admission  that  his  state 
of  nature  is  a  logical  hypothesis,  rather  than  an  historical  event;  by 
Macpherson's  claim  that  there  is  a  logical  gap  between  Hobbes'  explicit 
statement  that  man  is  a  seeker  of  power  and  his  equally  explicit  con- 
clusion that  men  have  "a  perpetual  and  restless  desire  of  power  after 
power  that  ceaseth  only  in  death, "'^  which  can  only  be  filled  by  market 
assumptions;  and  finally  by  the  citation  of  other  passages  in  which  these 
market  assumptions  seem  to  be  at  work.    Let  us  consider  the  first  of 
these  points. 

Hobbes'  state  of  nature  is,  in  his  own  words,  an  "inference,  made 
from  the  passions;  it  describes  what  manner  of  life  there  would  be, 
where  there  were  no  common  power  to  fear."^    Hobbes  was  "therefore  able 
to  draw  on  his  understanding  of  the  historically  acquired  nature  of  men 
in  existing  civil  societies  in  order  to  get  his  deductions  about  the 
state  of  nature."     That  this  is  so,  Macpherson  continues,  can  be  seen 
in  a  number  of  ways. 

The  most  "evident"  indication  is  that  Hobbes  himself  offers  as 
confirmation  of  the  "natural"  tendency  of  men  to  invade  and  destroy  one 

4 

Hobbes,  0£.  cU. ,  p.  75, 

5 

Macpherson,  PTPI ,  p.  20. 
^Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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another,  the  observable  behavior  of  men  in  his  own  civil  society.  He 
quotes  Hobbes  on  the  ability  of  each  man  to  look  into  himself  and  to 
consider  how  the  traveler  arms  himself  and  takes  precautions  against  his 
fellow  subjects  even  "when  he  knows  there  are  laws  and  public  officers, 

o 

armed  to  revenge  all  injuries  shall  be  done  him." 

In  addition,  Macpherson  argues,  Hobbes  reaches  his  full  state  of 
nature  "by  successive  degrees  of  abstraction  from  civilized  society."^ 
That  is,  although  the  state  of  nature  is  the  "negation"  of  civil  society 
having  neither  industry,  culture,  arts  and  letters,  nor  society,  men's 
behavior  there  is  still  motivated  by  civilized  wants.    The  three  prin- 
cipal causes  of  quarrel  that  Hobbes  finds  in  the  nature  of  man  are, 
Macpherson  notes,  competition,  diffidence,  and  glory.    The  first  two  of 
these  arise  out  of  men's  "natural"  desire  not  merely  to  live  (Hobbes' 
"fear  of  death")  but  to  live  well.    The  civilized  desire  for  a  commodious 
style  of  life,  one  with  "cultivated  land"  or  a  "convenient  seat"^°  is 
the  source  of  competition  and  diffidence,  the  first  by  invasion  from 
others,  the  second  by  the  necessity  to  "master  the  persons  of  all  men 
he  can,  so  long,  till  he  see  no  other  power  great  enough  to  endanger 
him."    The  third  cause  of  quarrel,  glory,  proceeds  out  of  the  desire 
of  every  man  "that  his  companion  should  value  him,  at  the  same  rate  he 
sets  upon  himself. "^^ 


^Ibid. ,  p.  22. 

^Ibid.,  p.  23. 

^Ibid..  p.  23. 

^Hobbes,  o£.  ci_t . ,  p.  95. 

^Macpherson,  PTPI ,  p.  24. 
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Macpherson  points  out  that: 


All  three  of  the  causes  of  quarrel  are  presented  as 
factors  operating  in  any  kind  of  society,  but  becoming 
destructive  only  when  there  is  no  common  power  to  hold 
them  in  check.    Competition,  diffidence,  and  glory  far 
from  being  characteristic  only  of  the  brutish  state  of 
nature,  are  the  factors  in  present  civil  society  which 
would  turn  civil  society  into  that  brutish  condition  if 
there  were  no  common  power.    Competition,  diffidence 
and  glory  are  "natural"  dispositions  of  men  in  civil 
society.  .  .  .  The  natural  condition  of  mankind  is 
within  men  now,  not  set  apart  in  some  distant  time  or 
place. 12 


Macpherson  also  offers  as  evidence  for  his  thesis  that  Hobbes'  state 
of  nature  is  no  more  than  his  inferences  from  civilized  man  to  the  natural 
condition  of  mankind,  the  observation  that  Hobbes  himself  rarely  used 
the  term  "state  of  nature,"  favoring  the  "natural  condition  of  mankind," 
using  it  as  the  chapter  title  in  Leviathan  for  the  discussion  of  the 
general  nature  of  men  and  the  sources  of  quarrel.     Likewise,  in  the 
Elements  the  hypothetical  character  of  the  state  of  war  (the  condition 
that  would  follow  if  there  were  no  common  power)  is  clear,  Macpherson 
argues.    In  the  Rudiments,  where  Hobbes  does  use  the  "state  of  nature," 
he  uses  it  indifferently  to  describe  the  natural  condition  of  men  and 
also  the  state  of  war,  but  there  can  still  be  "little  doubt  that  it  is 
a  logical  abstraction  drawn  from  the  behavior  of  men  in  civilized 
society. "^^ 

Macpherson  says : 


The  trouble  with  Hobbes'  concept  of  the  state  of 
nature  is  that  it  tends  to  telescope  two  different 


^Ibid. ,  p.  25. 
^Ibid.,  p.  25. 
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conditions:    the  condition  of  antipathy  and  com- 
petition in  which  men  are  said  to  find  themselves 
all  the  time  because  of  their  natures,  and  the 
brutish  condition  of  war.    The  likelihood  of  this 
telescoping  appears  to  be  greater  when  the  term 
"state  of  nature"  is  used  (as  in  the  Rudiments) 
than  when  it  is  evaded,  but  the  telescoping  is  never 
entirely  absent J4 

Finally,  as  further  evidence  that  the  Hobbesian  state  of  nature 
does  not  "set  aside  contemporary  man's  socially  acquired  characteristics 
but  simply  law  and  contract  enforcement,  Macpherson  makes  the  observa- 
tion that  what  Hobbes  says  man  would  lack,  what  they  would  feel  deprived 
of,  is  "precisely  all  the  goods  of  civilized  living:    property,  industry, 

commerce,  the  sciences;  arts,  and  letters,  as  well  as  security  for  his 
111  5 

life."      Simply  to  exist  without  these  aspects  of  commodious  living  is 
contrary  to  man's  nature.    It  is  precisely  because  it  is  man's  nature 
to  want  to  have  these  things  that  he  is  driven  to  establish  civil  society, 
to  seek  a  way  out  of  the  state  of  nature.    The  passion  for  commodious 
living  is  a  passion  of  the  natural  condition  of  men.    "Natural  man," 
Macpherson  concludes,  is  clearly,  "civilized  man  with  only  the  restraint 
of  law  removed. " 

It  is,  Macpherson  summarizes,  from  this  analysis  of  the  nature  of 
man  in  market  society  that  Hobbes  deduces  his  model  of  "natural"  man. 

If  Hobbes'  model  of  man  was  drawn  from  his  observation  of  market 
society,  the  problem  of  the  alleged  logical  gap  between  Hobbes' 
physiological  postulate  that  some,  not  all  men,  innately  seek  more  and 


"^Ibid. ,  p.  28. 
^Ibid.,  p.  29. 
^Ibid.,  p.  29. 
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more  power  and  his  observation  that  even  so  all  men  must  engage  in  a  . 
restless  struggle  for  power,  is  solved.    The  missing  assumption  must  be, 
Macpherson  reasons,  that  of  a  universal  opposition  of  powers  such  that 
one  man's  power  is  a  continual  threat  to  another's.    Such  an  assumption 
implies  the  postulate  of  a  "model  of  society  which  permits  and  requires 
the  continual  invasion  of  every  man  by  every  other. "^^    Such  a  society 
is  market  society,  in  which  peaceful  non-violent  ways  by  which  every  man 
can  constantly  seek  power  over  others  without  destroying  the  society. 
This  is  a  social,  not  physiological,  postulate.    Only  a  market  society 
both  allows  and  requires  the  continual  invasion  of  others  by  establishing 
exchange  relations  in  place  of  status  relations.    Unlike  medieval 
society  with  its  customary  rights  and  privileges  for  each  strata,  in 
market  society  men  are  absolutely  equal  before  the  law  of  the  market 
and  power  is  determined  by  the  ability  to  extract  a  price,  or  command 
the  power  of  others. 

The  possessive  market  society  matches  all  of  Hobbes'  descriptions 
of  men  and  their  relations.    It  "permits  individuals  who  want  more 

delights  than  they  have,  to  seek  to  convert  the  natural  powers  of 

1 8 

Other  men  to  their  use."      This  occurs  through  the  market  because  the 
market  compels  participation.    Independent  production  is  no  longer 
possible,  because  land  and  resources  are  privately  owned  and  the  effect 
of  competition  for  price  is  to  concentrate  capital  for  greater 
efficiency,  reducing  further  the  possibility  of  self-sufficient 
production.    As  capital  is  concentrated  there  is  a  "permanent  change 
in  the  distribution  of  the  whole  product  between  persons,  to  the 

^^bid.,  p.  59. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  59. 
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disadvantage  of  the  persons  without  land  or  capital.  .  .  Those  who  have 

land  and  capital  can,  therefore,  by  employing  the  labor  of  others,  get 

a  net  transfer  of  some  of  the  powers  of  others  (or  some  of  the  product 

1 9 

of  those  powers  to  themselves."      Macpherson  concludes  his  comparison 

of  possessive  market  society  to  Hobbes'  model  of  man  by  noting: 

Only  in  a  society  in  which  each  man's  capacity  to 
labour  is  his  own  property,  is  alienable,  and  is  a 
market  commodity,  could  all  industry  be  in  this 
continual  competitive  power  relationship, 20 

The  value  of  this  conclusion  is  increased,  according  to  Macpherson, 
if  we  can  find  other  areas  in  Hobbes'  analysis  where  it  operates  as  a 
background  assumption.    Macpherson  cites  Hobbes'  analysis  of  power 
itself.    Power  for  Hobbes  is  only  "eminence."    Power  is  not  my  abilities 
or  capacities  plus  any  instrumental  power  I  may  accrue  (such  as  "riches, 
reputation  or  friends")  by  exerting  those  capacities.    Power  is  the 
"eminence"  of  my  ability  over  others. 

Thus,  power  is  only  comparative,  not  an  absolute  quantity  because; 

...  the  power  of  one  man  resisteth  and  hindereth 
the  effects  of  the  power  of  another:    power  simply 
is  no  more,  but  the  excess  of  the  power  of  one  above 
that  of  another. 21 

Macpherson  concludes  that  for  Hobbes,  power  is  an  extractive  con- 
cept.   I  have  power  to  the  degree  that  the  eminence  of  my  ability 
exceeds  that  of  others,  adding  whatever  acquired  (instrumental)  powers 


19 


20 


21 


Ibid. ,  p.  56. 
Ibid.,  p.  59. 
Ibid. ,  p.  36. 
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I  may  gain.    Power  is  the  ability  to  "command  the  services  of  other 

22 

men.'"^^ 

But  two  kinds  of  objections  can  be  raised  against  Macpherson's 

claim  to  find  in  Hobbes  only  an  extractive,  and  therefore  market,  concept 

of  power.    First  that  this  concept,  although  a  part  of  Hobbes'  notion 

of  power  is  not  the  whole  of  it,  and  secondly,  that  the  Hobbesian  notion 

of  extractive  power  is  not  necessarily  a  market  concept.    Isaiah  Berlin 

has  objected  to  Macpherson's  characterization  of  Hobbes  on  these  grounds 

and  has  accused  Macpherson  of  "special  pleading,  brilliantly  though  it 
23 

IS  executed."      Although  power  clearly  includes  power  over  others  in 
Hobbes,  "this  does  not  tend  to  show  that  by  power  Hobbes  did  not  mean 
simply  and  always  'present  means  to  obtain  some  future  apparent  good' 
(whatever  they  may  be)  which  is  Hobbes'  basic  notion.    Even  Robinson 
Crusoe  could  suffer  just  as  much  from  restless  desire  of  power. "^^  Thus 
while  power  over  others  may  well  be  a  part  of  power,  Berlin  argues  this 
may  be  better  explained  by  the  simple  presence  of  others,  rather  than 
the  market.    Extractive  power  is  not    exclusively  a  market  concept 
unless  we  define  it  as  the  command  of  others'  labor.    It  is  clear  that 
Macpherson  does  so,  but  not  that  the  evidence  supports  his  thesis  that 
Hobbes  so  defines  it. 

Even  clearer  evidence  that  Hobbes  understands  power  in  market  terms 
is  found  in  his  discussion  of  "valuing  and  honouring."  Hobbes' 


22 

See  Berlin,  0£.  crt. ,  p.  454,  who  agrees  but  with  strong  quali- 
fication and  Peter  Laslett,  The  World  We  Have  Lost  (London:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1965),  who  claims  that  patriarchism  explains  far  better 
the  social  relations  of  Hobbes'  day  than  does  the  market. 
23 

Berlin,  o£.  cvt. ,  p.  451 . 

24 

Ibid. ,  p.  450. 
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discussion  of  valuing  and  honoring,  Macpherson  contends,  fills  out  his 
picture  of  the  relations  of  men  in  society,  by  describing  the  according 
of  value  and  honor  in  terms  of  a  commodity  market,  where  "transfers  of 
power  are  assumed  to  be  so  usual  that  there  is  a  market  in  power." 
Macpherson  quotes  Hobbes  extensively: 

The  value,  or  worth  of  a  man  is  as  of  all  other 
things,  his  price:    that  is  to  say,  so  much  as 
would  be  given  for  the  use  of  his  power.  ...  As 
in  other  things,  so  in  men,  not  the  seller,  but  the 
buyer  determines  the  price. 26 

It  is  hard  to  find  fault  with  Macpherson 's  analysis  here.  Hobbes 
clearly  has  some  market-notion  of  labor  as  a  commodity  and  therefore 
power  as  extractive  in  a  market  sense.    This  raises  the  question  whether 
Hobbes  believed  himself  to  be  saying  something  general  about  men  as 
such,  or  about  men  in  market  society  in  particular. 

With  respect  to  Hobbes'  avowed  intentions  it  seems  clear  that  he 
presumed  himself  to  be  speaking  about  a  universal  and  unhistorical  human 
nature.      Jacob  Viner  makes  this  point  when  he  questions  whether  it  at 
all  follows  from  Hobbes'  account  of  power  that  he  thought  that  "the 
elimination  of  economic  competition  would  eliminate,  or  even  substan- 
tially moderate,  the  need  for  strong  and  coercive  government  if  there 
was  to  be  peace  in  society. "^^    It  is  not  at  all  clear,  argues  Viner,  ' 
that  Hobbes  did  not  believe  himself  to  be  describing  the  love  of  power, 
honor,  and  glory  for  their  own  sake,  rather  than  for  some  market 


Macpherson,  PTPI ,  p.  37. 

Ibid. ,  p.  37. 

Viner,  o£.  ci_t . ,  p.  552. 
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advantage.    Some  men  innately  desire  power  not  just  market  men.  Even 
man  as  infinite  consumer  is  not  necessarily  a  market  concept  for  Hobbes. 

Thus,  although  his  theory  may  have  been  "informed"  by  a  market 
conception  of  the  rules  of  the  social  power  game,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  the  contrary  and  a  great  deal  to  support  the  idea  that  Hobbes  believed 
the  "game"  itself  to  be  a  universal  feature  of  society  due  to  the  essence 
of  nature  and  men.    In  fact,  Viner  would  have  it  that  Macpherson  has  got 
his  causal  arrows  reversed,  and  that  it  is  civil  society  that  makes  men 
sociable  by  permitting  their  natural  reason  to  become  the  enlightened 
self-interest  of  market  behavior. 

Berlin,  too,  faults  Macpherson  for  carrying  his  "historicism"  to 

extremes.    For  example,  when  Hobbes  tells  us  to  look  into  ourselves  in 

order  to  "read  and  know,  what  are  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  all  other 

men,  upon  the  like  occasions,"  he  is  not,  Berlin  asserts,  talking  to 

market-man.    There  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  that  civilized  man  is 

here  being  distinguished  from  men  as  such,  human  society  everywhere,  at 
29 

all  times.       Thus  Hobbes  may  believe  himself  to  be  identifying  constant 
human  characteristics,  not  market  peculiarities. 

The  eternal  opposition  of  men's  powers  is  taken,  by  Macpherson,  to 
be  a  social  postulate  because  such  opposition  of  powers  requires  a 
society  which  permits  the  invasion  of  powers,  such  as  the  market  in 
commodity  labor.    But  is  not  the  opposition  of  men's  powers  just  as 
likely  a  physiological  as  social  postulate  if  we  decide  that  Hobbes' 
implicit  assumption,  which  is  historically  not  an  exclusively  market 
one,  is  of  scarcity?    If  we  take  Hobbes'  account  to  be  that  of  men 

^^Ibid.,  p.  554. 
29 

Berlin,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  450. 
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living  in  a  universe  of  scarce  resources,  where  competition  for  these 
resources  creates  contentiousness,  there  seems  to  be  little  need  of 
specific  market  assumptions  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  men  seek 
"power  after  power  even  unto  death,"    One  could  truly  speak  of  these 
tendencies  as  natural  so  long  as  scarcity  was  taken  for  granted.  Surely 
this  was  so  taken  through  all  of  human  history.    To  say  that  it  need  not 
be  so  now  is  only  to  say  that  nature  and  we  have  changed,  not  that  Hobbes 
was  a  liberal-capital ist. 

Macpherson  himself  seems  to  acknowledge  that  if  Hobbes  were  truly 
writing  of  a  hypothetical  state  of  nature,  his  conclusion  that  all  men 
strive  for  ever  more  power  over  others: 

.  .  .  requires,  of  course,  only  the  postulate  that 
there  is  no  law:    given  that  there  is  no  law,  everyone 
is  open  to  invasion  by  anyone,  and  the  moderate  men 
will  be  invaded  by  those  who  innately  seek  more. 30 

Scarcity  would  create  a  situation  where  all  would  be  in  opposition. 
Thus  the  sources  of  quarrel,  which  Hobbes  specifically  states  are  - 
psychological  attributes,  may  be  seen  to  be  sown  in  the  nature  of  man. 
The  assertion  that  Hobbes'  state  of  nature  is  compatible  with  market 
society  is  admirably  demonstrated  by  Macpherson,  but  the  claim  that  it 
requires  market  society  is  less  convincing.    As  Berlin  has  noted: 

...  the  concept  of  the  wild  state  of  nature  is 
after  all  older  than  Hobbes— the  myth  of  Protagoras 
rests  on  it  too,  the  Egotistic  brutes  who  live  in 
it  are  not  confined  to  the  seventeenth  century. 31 


Macpherson,  PTPI,  p.  42,  footnote  #1 . 
Berlin,  o£.  crt . ,  pp.  454-5. 
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Against  the  argument  that  there  is  a  "natural"  tendency  in  men  to 

invade  and  destroy  other  men~a  physiological  opposition  of  powers-- 

which  is  rooted  in  a  natural  scarcity,  Macpherson  has  prepared  a  defense 

in  advance.    This  defense  lies  in  his  contention  that  the  sources  of 

quarrel  themselves  are,  in  Hobbes '  theory,  social  and  do  not  originate 

32 

in  any  state  of  nature.      Macpherson,  as  we  saw  earlier,  argued  that 

Hobbes'  account  of  nature  was  based  on  his  observations  of  civilized 

society.    As  proof  of  this  he  argued  that  the  sources  of  quarrel,  which 

Hobbes    attributes  to  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  only  possible  as 

sources  of  quarrel  in  men  who  are  already  civilized.  Competition  and 

diffidence  result  from  ownership  of  land  and  "convenient  seats."  Glory 

too  as  a  source  of  quarrel  is  "more  typical  of  men  whose  scale  of  values 

has  been  acquired  by  living  in  civilized  society  than  of  'natural' 
33 

men."       Thus  Macpherson  argues  that  Hobbes'  deduction  of  the  natural 
proclivities  of  men  was  deduced  from  looking  just  below  the  surface  of 
his  own  society  and  not  from  some  abstract  state  of  nature. 

On  purely  contextual  grounds  we  can  object  to  Macpherson 's  claim 
that  Hobbes  deduces  natural  man  from  bourgeois  man  by  way  of  goods 
lacked  if  we  note  that  Hobbes'  account  of  competition  for  commodious 
living  is  compatible  with  a  simple  assumption  of  scarcity. 


Ibid. ,  p.  27.    It  is  useful  to  note  here  that  Macpherson  thinks 
that  much  of  the  confusion  in  reading  Hobbes  could  be  eliminated  if  we 
simply  think  in  terms  of  "the  natural  condition  of  mankind  rather  than 
the  "state  of  nature."    The  former  is  consistent  with  the  characteriza- 
tion of  Hobbes'  account  of  human  nature  as  a  logical  abstraction  from 
civilized  (market)  society,  whereas  the  latter  implies  some  frame  of 
reference  which  predates  commercial  society  both  historically  and 
logically.    See,  PTPI,  pp.  25-27. 


Ibid. ,  p.  24. 
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More  fundanentally,  we  may  object  that  the  desires  Macpherson  takes 
to  be  civilized  ones  and  therefore  demonstrative  of  Hobbes'  holding  of 
natural  man  as  civilized  man  minus  law,  demonstrates  only  just  that. 
If  Hobbes  is  abstracting  man  from  civilized  man,  there  is  nothing  in 
competition,  diffidence,  or  glory  as  Hobbes  describes  them  that  fixes 
them  in  market  civilization.    They  can  be  typical  of  an^  civilized 
society;  indeed  they  have  been.    Berlin  noticed  this  in  his  early  piece 
on  PTPI. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Macpherson  is  here  guilty 
either  of  a  truism:    Natural  man  is  civilized  man 
minus  civilization--a  man  endowed  with  universal 
human  cravings,  in  particular  desire  for  glory,  power, 
riches,  fear  of  violent  death,  endless  greed,  etc., 
.  .  .  or  else  he  is  dogmatic:    Hobbes'  natural  man  has 
passions  which  real  primitives  and  savages  would  not 
necessarily  have  and  these  desires  are  purely  seventeenth 
century  desires,  those  of  a  rising  bourgeoisie. ^'^ 

It  is  clear  then  that  if  Macpherson  is  guilty,  it  is  not  of  a 
truism.    He  does  not  argue  that  natural  man  is  civilized  man  minus 
civilization,  but  rather  that  Hobbes  thought  men  naturally  to  be 
bourgeois  men  and  that  they  are  not.    Berlin  is  correct  to  perceive 
that  Macpherson 's  analysis  of  Hobbes'  hidden  assumptions  likewise  rests 
on  one  itself.    What  Berlin  calls  "dogma"  is  Macpherson 's  own  implicit 
assumption  that  the  "nature"  of  men  is  not  revealed  by  simply  setting 
aside  law  and  contract  enforcement,  and  extrapolating  from  the  observed 
behavior  of  men  in  society-especially  if  that  society  is  a  market  one. 

No,  Macpherson  clearly  predicates  the  importance  of  his  discovery 
that  Hobbes'  state  of  nature  is  market-society  on  the  assumption  that 
this  society  is  part  of  the  history  of  man,  not  his  nature.  This 

Berlin,  0£.  crt . ,  p.  450. 
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assumption  in  the  historical  character  of  human  nature  amounts  to  a 
non-version  of  human  nature  since  Macpherson's  materialism  dictates 
that  human  consciousness  changes  with  material  conditions.    But  behind 
the  assumption  of  the  historicity  of  human  nature,  Macpherson  has,  as 
Marx  before  him,  a  definite  version  of  human  essence.    Like  Marx, 
Macpherson  believes  that  man  is  a  species-being,  endowed  with  certain 
species  characteristics.    It  is  in  Macpherson's  implication  that  not 
many  of  these  species  characteristics  are  found  in  bourgeois  man,  in  the 
seventeenth  century  or  now,  that  Berlin  detects  dogma,  and  rightly  so  if 
we  define  dogma  as  doctrine  proclaimed  true  without  proof. 

Macpherson  offers  no  proof  here  nor  later  that  men's  essence  exists, 
or  that  it  is  not  manifested  in  their  historical  market-nature.    It  is 
an  article  of  faith  that  we  will  meet  again  when  we  consider  Macpherson's 
democratic  theory. 

Locke  and  Liberal  Rights 

Locke  builds  upon  rather  than  discards  Hobbes'  model  of  man.  While 
there  have  long  been  those  who  have  held  such  a  view  of  Locke, 
Macpherson's  analysis  in  PTPI  aroused  a  firestorm  of  controversy  over 
his  thesis  that  Locke  uses  this  model  of  man  to  justify  differential 
natural  and,  therefore,  political  (civil)  rights.    Typical  of  the 
critiques  of  this  thesis  is  John  Dunn's  complaint  that  Macpherson 
ascribes  to  Locke  "a  doctrine  written  (perhaps  unconsciously)  in  a 
sort  of  invisible  ink  which  becomes  apparent  only  when  held  to  the 
light  of  the  twentieth-century  mind."^^    Interestingly,  two  of  the 

35 

John  Dunn,  The  Political  Thought  of  John  Locke:    An  Historical 
Account  of  the  Argument  of  the  Two  Treatises  of  Government  fTorcnto- 
McMi llan  and  Company,  1969),  p.  ix.  ' — 
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revi ewers,  whose  critiques  of  Macpherson  we  have  already  noticed  with 

respect  to  Hobbes,  come  to  contradictory  conclusions  on  his  handling  of 

Locke.    Viner,  who  found  most  of  Macpherson 's  interpretation  of  Hobbes' 

political  theory  not  only  persuasive  but  "superlatively  perceptive," 

feels  that  Locke  presents  a  special  problem  for  Macpherson  since  he 

(Locke)  explicitly  disavowed  what  Macpherson  claims  for  him:  that 

private  property  forms  the  core  of  his  political  philosophy."^''   On  the 

other  hand,  Berlin  who  found  Macpherson  too  "passionately  one-sided" 

in  insisting  on  the  market  contexts  of  Hobbes'  theory,  finds  Macpherson 

3fi 

"on  firmer  ground"  in  his  analysis  of  Locke. 

The  ground  firms  under  Macpherson 's  analysis  of  Locke  because  many 
of  the  assumptions  that  Macpherson  described  as  hidden  in  Hobbes  are 
explicit  in  Locke.    For  example,  there  is  no  question  that  Locke  has  a 
labor  theory  of  value  and  that  property  is  the  exclusive  title  of  owner- 
ship and  right  to  benefit  from  the  use  of  something.    There  is  also 
little  doubt  that  Locke's  three  stages,  a  state  of  nature  without  money, 
one  with  money,  and  the  full  political  state, do  correspond  to  a 
progressive  rationality  in  the  accumulation  of  property  and  the  need 
for  its  protection  against  the  kind  of  invasion  Hobbes  described.  There 
are  critical  points  at  issue,  however,  in  Macpherson' s  location  of 
Locke's  doctrine  of  natural  rights  in  his  doctrine  of  property  rights. 


36„ . 

Viner,  0£_.  cvt. ,  p.  552. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  554. 
38 

Berlin,  0£.  crt. ,  p.  460. 
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See,  Karl  Olivecrona,  "Locke's  Theory  of  Appropriation,"  for  a 
similar  presentation.    Philosophical  Quarterly,  XXIV,  No.  2  (July  1974) 
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Locke  is  only  understood,  Macpherson  contends,  if  we  can  explain 
his  paradoxes--his  seeming  inconsistencies.    Interpretations  which  leave 
unexplained  the  contradictions  in  Locke's  postulates  do  not  resolve 
these  paradoxes  except  by  fiat/*^    If  we  cannot  explain,  for  example, 
how  Locke  can  at  the  same  time  maintain  that  "men  on  the  whole  are 
rational  and  that  most  of  them  are  not;  both  that  the  state  of  natural 
is  rational,  peaceable,  and  social,  and  that  it  is  not,"  then  we  "have 
not  understood  Locke's  political  theory."'*^ 

These  contradictory  postulates  are  resolvable  if,  and  only  if,  we 
see  that  Locke's  model  of  man  presumes  market  man,  as  with  Hobbes ' ,  read 
from  seventeenth-century  society  back  into  the  "nature"  of  men.  This 
social  assumption  is  capable  of  generating  all  the  Lockean  paradoxes. 
This  can  be  seen,  Macpherson  argues,  in  the  Lockean  doctrine  of  property. 

Property,  whether  Locke  uses  it  in  the  seventeenth  century  sense  of  one' 
person,  or  in  the  usual  sense  of  lands  and  goods,  is  clearly  a  pre- 
political,  natural  right  for  Locke.    It  is  a  right  due  man  £ua_  man  in 
that  "being  all  equal  and  independent,"  men  were  by  nature  (in  nature) 
autonomous.    It  is  a  pre-pol i tical ,  natural  right  in  that  it  is  a  right 
prior  to  and  independent  of  the  existence  of  civil  society  and  govern- 
ment.   Thus  man's  nature  proceeds  from  his  equality  as  in  Hobbes,  but 
unlike  the  Hobbes  state  of  nature,  this  autonomy  of  Lockean  man  is  such 
a  self-evident  right  that  it  is  observed  in  nature. 

Men  are  not  only  autonomous,  able  to  "dispose  of  their  possessions, 
and  persons  as  they  think  fit,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Law  of  Nature, 


Macpherson,  PTPI ,  p.  196, 
Ibid. ,  p.  197. 
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without  asking  leave,  or  depending  upon  the  will  of  any  other  man,"*^ 
but  the  natural  law  that  "no  one  ought  to  harm  another  in  his  life, 
health,  liberty,  or  possessions,"^"^  is  upheld. 

Thus,  beginning  with  equal  autonomous  men  who  have  a  natural  right 
to  a  property  in  themselves  and  their  possessions,  Locke  moves  into  his 
theory  of  the  property  relations  of  men.    It  is  here  that  his  market 
assumptions  about  men  become  apparent. 

Locke's  "astonishing  achievement,"  Macpherson  maintains  was  to 
"base  the  property  right  on  natural  right  and  natural  law,  and  then  to 
remove  all  the  natural  law  limits  from  the  property  right. "*^  Locke 
accomplishes  this  through  a  labor  theory  of  value.    To  establish  this 
theory  he  first  makes  the  customary  natural  law  argument: 

Men,  being  once  born,  have  a  right  to  their  preserva- 
tion, and  consequently  to  meat  and  drink,  and  such 
other  things,  as  nature  affords    for  their  subsistence. ^5 

Then,  he  establishes  a  right  to  individual  appropriation: 

Every  man  has  a  property  in  his  own  person  ...  the 
labour  of  his  body,  and  the  work  of  his  hands,  we 
may  say,  are  properly  his.    Whatever  a  man  removes 
out  of  a  natural  state,  he  has  mixed  his  labour  with 
...  he  makes  it  his  property,  at  least  where  there 
is  enough,  and  as  good  left  in  common  for  others. 46 


42 

Locke,  The  Second  Treatise  of  Government  in  Social  Contract  ed 
by  Sir  Ernest  Barker  (London:    Oxford  University  Press,  1971),  Sect.  4! 

^•^Ibid, ,  Sect,  6. 
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Macpherson,  PTPI,  p.  199. 
'^^Ibid,,  p,  200. 
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Thus,  in  two  short  steps  Locke  justifies  "individual  appropriation 

of  the  produce  of  the  earth  which  was  originally  given  to  mankind  in 
47 

common . " 

The  next  step  is  to  include  land  as  a  legitimate  object  of  appro- 
priation: 

But  the  chief  matter  of  property  being  now  not  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  beasts  that  subsist  on 
it,  but  the  earth  itself,  I  think  it  plain  that 
property  in  that  too  is  acquired  as  the  former.'*^ 

Finally,  Locke  adds  the  crucial  step  that  removes  the  natural  law 

limitations  on  the  property  right  he  has  so  far  established.  The 

natural  law,  Locke  notes,  limits  individual  appropriation  to  the  amount 

that  can  be  used  without  spoilage  and  to  that  which  leaves  enough  and 

49 

IS  good  for  others.       However,  with  the  introduction  of  money  and  the 
"tacit  agreement  of  men  to  put  a  value  on  it,"  there  is  no  longer  a 
spoilage  limitation  on  individual  appropriation  because: 

...  the  exceeding  of  the  bounds  of  his  property 
not  lying  in  the  largeness  of  his  possession,  but 
the  perishing  of  anything  uselessly  in  it. 50 

Thus,  a  man  may  transfer  his  surplus  goods  into  money  and  may 
"fairly  possess  more  land  than  he  himself  can  use  the  product  of,  by 
receiving  in  exchange  for  the  overplus,  gold  and  silver,  which  may  be 


Ibid. ,  p.  201. 
'Ibid.,  p.  202. 
'Locke,  0£.  cit. ,  Sect.  27. 
Macpherson,  PTPI ,  p.  204. 
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hoarded  up  without  injury  to  anyone,  these  metals  not  spoiling  or 
decaying  in  the  hands  of  the  possessor. "^^ 

Locke  thus  specifically  puts  into  the  state  of  nature  money,  the 
consequent  inequality  of  possession  of  land,  and  the  supersession  of 
the  initial  spoilage  limit  on  the  amount  of  land  a  man  can  rightfully 
possess.    The  lifting  of  the  sufficiency  limitation  is  justified  in 
Locke's  argument  that  appears  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Treatisies. 
Sect.  37: 


To  which  let  met  add,  that  he  who  appropriates  land 
to  himself  by  his  labour,  does  not  lessen  but  increase 
the  common  stock  of  mankind.    For  the  provisions 
serving  to  the  support  of  humane  life,  produced  over 
one  acre  of  enclosed  and  cultivated  land,  are  (to 
speak  much  within  compasse)  ten  times  more,  than 
those,  which  are  yielded  by  an  acre  of  land,  of  an 
equal  richness,  lying  west  in  common.    And  therefore 
he  that  encloses  land  and  has  a  greater  plenty  of  the 
conveniencies  of  life  from  10  acres,  than  he  could 
have  from  a  100  left  to  nature,  may  truly  be  said,  to 
give  90  acres  to  mankind  for  his  labour  now  supplies 
him  with  provisions  out  of  10  acres,  which  were  but 
the  product  of  an  hundred  lying  in  common. 


Thus  Locke  is  arguing  that  "the  greater  productivity  of  the  appro- 
priated land  more  than  makes  up  for  the  lack  of  land  available  to  others," 
and  that  "private  appropriation,  in  this  way,  actually  increases  the 
amount  that  is  left  for  others. "^^    Since  the  preservation  of  the 
necessities  of  life  is  the  raison  d'etre,  the  natural  law  sufficiency 
limitation  is  effectively  transcended  and  Locke  can  conclude  that  a 


Ibid. .  p.  204. 

I 
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"day  labourer  in  England  is  better  off  than  a  king  of  the  unappropriated 

54 

lands  in  the  Americas.' 

The  jettison  by  Locke  of  the  natural  law  limits  on  the  accumulation 
of  property- surplus--made  possible  by  his  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
the  introduction  of  money--were  buttressed  by  his  labor  theory  of  value. 
Macpherson  notes  that  this  very  theory  would  seem  to  strongly  establish 
a  third  natural  limitation  of  the  rights  of  property— only  as  much  as 
one  has  mixed  one's  own  labor  with.    Since  labor  is  the  very  (defining 
characteristic)  definition  of  property  one  would  suppose  it  to  impose 
also  a  formidable  limit.    Macpherson  notes,  however,  that  Locke's  pre- 
sumption of  the  validity  of  the  wage-relationship  precluded  any  special 
burden  of  proof  here.    Locke's  emphasis  that  every  man  has  a  property 
in  his  own  person,  and  that  labor  is  the  unquestionable  property  of  the 
laborer  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  assumption  of  a  natural 
right  to  alienate  one's  labor  in  return  for  a  wage: 

On  the  contrary,  the  more  emphatically  labour  is 
asserted  to  be  a  property,  the  more  it  is  to  be 
understood  to  be  alienable.^^ 

Macpherson  asserts  that  it  is  clear  that  Locke  believed  a  man's 
labor  to  be  unquestionably  his  own  property  and  that  he  might  freely 
sell  it  for  wages.    The  important  conclusion  drawn  by  Macpherson  is  that 
Locke  presumed  that  "labour  thus  sold  becomes  the  property  of  the  buyer, 
who  is  then  entitled  to  appropriate  the  produce  of  that  labour. "^^ 
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C.B.  Macpherson,  "Progress  of  the  LOcke  Industry, "  Canadian  Journal 
of  Political  Science,  III,  No.  2  (June  1970),  p.  324. ~  
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Macpherson  cites  passages  from  Section  28  of  The  Second  Treatise  of 
Government  where  Locke  explicitly  so  states. 

If  Macpherson  is  correct  that  Locke  presumed  the  wage  relationship 
to  be  a  natural  one,  i.e.,  existing  prior  to  civil  society,  then  it  is 
clear  that  the  removal  of  any  limitation  on  appropriation  of  the  pro- 
duce of  labor  implied  by  a  labor  theory  of  value  is  also  natural.  Thus 
Macpherson  argues  by  reading  back  into  nature  the  characteristics  of  a 
commercial  economy,  Locke  successfully  transcended  the  natural  law 
limits  on  property: 

(1)  Spoilage  by  the  introduction  of  money. 

(2)  Sufficiency  by  the  benefits  of  productivity.  This 
step  is  the  basis  of  the  first  maximizing  claim  of 
liberal  theory:    that  it  maximizes  the  utilities  of  all. 

(3)  Labor  by  the  validity  of  the  wage  relationship. 

Locke  has  established  that  inequality  is  a  natural  phenomenon  which 
civil  society  merely  acknowledges.    Macpherson  sees  Locke  as  asserting 
a  three  stage  temporal  sequence  in  the  theory  of  the  social  contract: 
first,  a  pre-money  phase  in  which  natural  law  and  man's  reason  limited 
appropriation;  second,  the  introduction  of  money  and  the  creation  of 
inequality  through  the  appropriation  of  previously  common  land;  and 
finally,  the  contracting  for  a  civil  society  to  protect  the  property  so 
gained  and  the  natural  right  to  its  enjoyment. Thus  is  the  Lockean 
model  of  the  natural  acquisitive  man  constructed. 

Locke's  achievement  was  to  provide  in  this  model  a  positive  moral 
basis  for  capitalist  society  and  (as  we  will  see  in  the  next  section) 
a  basis  for  the  justifying  theory  of  the  liberal  state.    The  outstanding 
characteristics  of  this  model,  according  to  Macpherson,  are 

^^Ibid..  p.  211. 
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(1)  Class  differentials  in  natural  rights  and  rationality,  and 

(2)  Class  differentials  in  political  rights. 

These  two  features  of  Locke's  model  of  man  and  society  find  their 

way  there  from  Locke's  recognition  of  differential  class  rights  in  his 

own  society.    Macpherson  demonstrates  that  poverty  and  unemployment  were 

not  considered  by  seventeenth-century  writers  to  be  due  to  economic 

causes,  but  to  moral  depravity.    He  quotes  Locke  writing  in  1697  in  his 

capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Trade  that  the  multiplying  of 

the  unemployed  was  caused  by  nothing  else  but  the  relaxation  of  disci- 

fin 

pline  and  corruption  of  manners.       Macpherson  cites  passages  of  the 
Considerations  where  Locke  takes  for  granted  that  (1)  wage-laborers  are 
a  normal  and  sizeable  class,  (2)  the  wage-laborer  has  no  property  to 
fall  back  on,  and  (3)  normally  wages  will  be  at  a  subsistence  level. 
He  quotes  Locke  at  length  to  demonstrate  this  presumption  by  Locke  of 
the  differential  rationality  of  classes  in  his  own  day: 

.  .  .  the  labourer's  share  (of  the  national  income), 
being  seldom  more  than  a  bare  subsistence,  never  allows 
that  body  of  men,  time  or  opportunity  to  raise  their 
thoughts  above  that,  or  struggle  with  the  richer  for 
theirs  (as  one  common  interest),  unless  when  some 
common  and  great  distress,  uniting  them  in  one  uni- 
versal ferment,  makes  them  forget  respect,  and  embodies 
them  to  carve  to  their  wants  with  armed  force.  .  .  .61 

Macpherson  finds  this  passage  especially  significant  as  it  reveals 
several  working  assumptions  that  Locke  seems  to  hold: 

^^Ibid.,  p.  221. 
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(1)  That  normally  labourers  will  be  kept  too  low 
to  be  able  to  think  or  act  politically. 

(2)  That  on  the  rare  occasions  when  they  do  raise 
their  thoughts  above  bare  subsistence,  the  only 
kind  of  political  action  they  will  take  is 
armed  insurrection. 

(3)  That  maladministration  consists  not  in  having  the 
poor  at  bare  subsistence,  but  of  allowing  such 
unusual  distress  to  occur  as  will  unite  them  in 
armed  revolt. 

(4)  And  finally  that  such  revolt  is  improper,  an 
offense  against  the  respect  they  owe  to  their 
betters. 62 

Macpherson  also  cites  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  in  which 
Locke  argues  for  a  simplified  faith  which  even  the  laboring  and  il- 
literate man  may  comprehend,  as  further  demonstration  of  Locke's  views 

63 

on  the  properties.      Macpherson  concludes  that  Locke  seems  to  have 

regarded  the  idle  poor  as  depraved  by  choice  and  the  laboring  poor  as 

simply  victims  of  circumstance  but  still  incapable  of  living  a  fully 
64 

rational  life.      He  notes  that  Locke  simply  "makes  these  assumptions" 
about  men,  he  does  not  "argue"  them.    Macpherson  believes  that  he  had 
no  need  to  as  they  were  the  prevailing  view  of  the  working  class.  The 
Tudor,  Stuart,  and  Puritan  regimes  never  considered  the  laborer  nor  idle 
poor  as  having  political  rights.    Rather  the  Calvinist  view  of  the  non- 
elect  describes,  Macpherson  contends,  the  established  view  of  the  non- 
properties:    not  full  members  sharing  in  government,  but  sufficiently 
members  to  be  subject  rightfully  to  being  governed. Macpherson 
asserts  that  even  those  most  ardent  of  democrats,  the  Levellers,  never 

^^Ibid.,  pp.  223-24. 
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advocated  full  political  rights  for  the  wage-laborer,  although  the 
Levellers  based  their  argument  on  the  non- freedom,  rather  than  the  moral 
depravity,  of  the  poor. 

This  model  of  some  men  was  "read"  back  into  the  state  of  nature  by 
Locke,  according  to  Macpherson,  by  his  generalization  of  these  historical 
observations  into  the  nature  of  man.    The  inequality  that  Locke  had 
already  justified  through  the  lifting  of  the  natural  law  limits  on 
appropriation  and  which  he  observed  in  his  own  class-divided  society 
were  now  given  a  positive  moral  base  by  the  generalization  of  differen- 
tial rights  and  rationality.    These  differentials  were  successfully  (for 
some  300  years)  transformed  from  artifacts  of  classes,  to  facts  of 
nature.    This  was  accomplished  by  asserting  that  despite  a  general 
rational  capacity  equal  in  all,  there  occurred  in  the  state  of  nature 
after  the  introduction  of  money  an  unequal  appropriation  of  land.  This 
original  inequality  was  effected  by  the  most  industrious,  and  since 
industry  is  a  rational  propensity,  the  most  rational  accumulated  the 
most.    Whereas  in  the  first  stage  of  nature  rational  appropriation  was 
limited  by  natural  law,  in  the  post-money  stage  "rational  conduct  con- 
sists in  unlimited  accumulation."    The  inescapable  conclusion  argues 
Macpherson  is  that  "there  was  in  Locke's  view  a  class  differential  in 
rationality  in  the  state  of  nature.    Those  who  were  left  without  pro- 
perty after  the  land  was  all  appropriated  could  not  be  accounted  fully 
rational.    They  had  no  opportunity  to  be  so."^^ 

This  differential  rationality  in  nature  (stage  #2)  leads  Locke  to 
his  formulation  of  differential  natural  rights.    The  initial  equality 

^^Ibid.,  p.  238. 
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of  natural  rights  (stage  #1)  which  consisted  in  no  man  having  juris- 

fi7 

diction  over  another     "cannot  last  after  the  differentiation  of  pro- 
perty."   To  put  this  another  way: 

The  man  without  property  in  things  loses  that  full 
proprietorship  of  his  own  person  which  was  the  basis 
of  his  equal  natural  rights. 68 

Thus,  Macpherson  concludes,  Locke  ends  by  justifying  a  state  of 
nature  where  unequal  possessions  generate  differentials  in  rationality 
(the  ability  to  behave  rationally,  i.e.,  appropriate)  and  consequently 
result  in  differential  natural  rights,  since  natural  rights  derive  from 
jurisdiction  over  one's  property  in  oneself  and  in  things. 

When  in  stage  #2,  men  agreed  to  disproportionate  and  unequal 
possession  of  the  earth  merely  by  their  tacit  consent  to  the  use  of 
money  .  .  .  then  those  who  are  left  with  no  land  cannot  be  industrious 
and  rational  in  the  original  sense:    They  cannot  appropriate  and  improve 
the  land  to  their  own  benefit  which  was  originally  the  essence  of 
rational  behavior.    ".  .  .  (A)t  the  point  where  labouring  and  appro- 
priating became  separable,  full  rationality  went  with  appropriating  not 
69 

labouring."       Civil  society  (stage  #3)  is  simply  the  recognition  of 
this  state  of  nature  and  is  established  to  "protect  unequal  possessions, 
which  have  already  in  the  state  of  nature  given  rise  to  unequal 
rights. 


Sect.  50. 
68 


57 

At  this  point  Macpherson  cites  The  Second  Treatise  of  Government, 
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The  civil  state  serves  simply  as  umpire,  protecting  the  natural 
rights  to  property  of  those  whose  industry  secured  it  against  the 
"covetousness  of  the  quarrelsome"  who  would  invade  those  rights,  the 
propertyless.    Since  these  people  are  less  than  rational,  they  seek  to 
appropriate  by  "trespass"  rather  than  through  industry.    This  produces 
in  the  accounts  of  the  state  of  nature  given  by  Locke  more  than  a  little 
ambiguity.    It  is  not  difficult  at  all  for  Macpherson  to  illustrate  his 
contention  that  Locke's  implicit  theory  of  differential  rationality  and 
rights  is  explicit  in  his  frequent  referral  to  a  far  more  warlike  state 
of  nature  than  he  had  at  first  pictured.    Macpherson  cites  Locke's 
statement  that  where  there  is  no  authority  to  decide  between  contenders 
even  the  least  difference  is  apt  to  end  in  the  State  of  War  and  that 
the  major  reason  for  the  civil  compact  is  to  avoid  this  State  of  War. 
Macpherson  notes  Locke's  description  of  the  State  of  Nature  as  being 
unsafe  and  insecure,  where  the  enjoyment  of  natural  rights  is  seen  to 
be  uncertain  and  constantly  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  others.  The 
State  of  Nature  is  now  full  of  fears  and  continual  dangers.    This  is 
because  the  majority  are  not  strict  observers  of  equity  or  justice. 
Finally  Macpherson  quotes  Locke  on  the  dissolution  of  government  as 
"'bringing  back  again  the  State  of  War.  "''^'' 

The  apparent  ambiguity  in  Locke's  versions  of  the  state  of  nature 
are  really,  according  to  Macpherson,  simply  manifestations  of  different 
temporal  stages  in  the  natural  sequence.    At  stage  #1  all  men  are 
rational  as  the  natural  law  limitations  pemit  each  to  behave  rationally, 
i.e.,  industrious  appropriation  of  necessities  for  the  preservation  of 


^^Ibid.,  p.  241 
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life.    However,  in  stage  #2  after  appropriation  of  all  has  taken  place, 
some  men  must  sell  their  labor,  their  only  remaining  property,  in  order 
to  provide  for  themselves.    By  definition,  they  are  not  fully  rational. 
This  all  takes  place  in  nature,  making  it  natural.    Civil  society's  sole 
duty  is  to  preserve  the  natural  state.    It  is,  Locke  argues,  only  a 
convenience,  an  arbiter.    However,  the  civil  society  so  conditioned  has 
a  moral  justification  beyond  the  pragmatic  one  above  in  that  these 
differentials  to  be  protected  are  morally  defensible  and  are  not  simply 
facts  of  nature.    This  is  so  because  despite  the  fact  that  in  nature  men 
are  unequal,  by  nature  they  are  not.    By  nature  all  men  are  endowed 
with  equal  moral  capacity;  they  all  have  the  faculty  of  reason.  The 
existential  fact  that  all  men  do  not  consult  their  reason  equally  is 
lamentable  but  true.    Therefore,  if  all  men  are  by  nature  equally 
rational,  "...  those  who  have  fallen  permanently  behind  in  the  pur- 
suit of  property  can  be  assumed  to  have  only  themselves  to  blame. "^^ 
Thus,  Macpherson  argues,  Locke's  model  of  man  is  both  a  logical  and  a 
moral  foundation  upon  which  liberal  theory  is  built. 

Lockean  liberal  theory  is  therefore  a  theory  of  unequal  natural 
rights  codified  in  civil  law,  enforced  by  civil  institutions.  This 
Macpherson  labels  the  ambiguous  civil  society. 

Men  enter  civil  society,  Locke  tells  us,  for  the  preservation  of 
their  property;  to  protect  themselves  from  the  inconveniences,  in- 
security, and  violence  of  the  state  of  nature.    Macpherson  finds  that 
Locke's  civil  society  does  not,  however,  protect  all  men  equally.  This 
is  30  because  men  do  not  bring  equal  rights  into  the  contract.  When 
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men  consent  to  the  contract  for  the  preservation  of  their  property, 
there  are  two  distinctly  different  contracts  being  made. 

The  first  contract  is  for  the  preservation  of  "lives,  liberties 
and  estates."    Macpherson  notes  that,  "when  property  is  so  defined, 
everyone  has  a  reason  to  enter  civil  society,  and  everyone  is  capable 
of  entering  it,  having  some  rights  which  he  can  transfer. "^^ 

But  Locke  used  the  term  estate  consistently  in  another  sense  as 
well—that  of  goods  or  land.    Used  in  this  way,  as  property  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  it  is  clear  Macpherson  contends,  that  Locke  has  built 
a  theory  of  differential  political  rights  upon  his  foundation  of  dif- 
ferential rationality.    Only  those  with  property  in  the  real  sense  are 
served  by  the  protection  which  the  civil  state  provides  in  this  respect. 
Thus  property  owners  have  superior  rights  effecting  a  special  claim  on 
the  civil  government.    This  is  clearly  what  Locke  has  in  mind, 
Macpherson  argues,  when  he  develops  his  theory  of  tacit  consent. 

The  express  consent  doctrine  of  Locke  seems  to  Macpherson  not  to 
be  a  unanimous  requirement.    Rather,  he  quotes  Locke  to  the  effect  that 
only  those  with  real  property  can  be  assumed  expressly  to  consent  to 
the  contract,  since  the  chief  end  of  the  contract  is  the  preservation 
of  property  in  a  real  sense: 

For  it  would  be  a  direct  contradiction  for  anyone 
to  enter  into  Society  with  others  for  the  securing 
and  regulating  of  property.'^ 

In  order  to  bind  the  rest,  and  probably  the  majority,  of  the 
population,  Macpherson  contends  that  Locke  develops  an  auxilliary  theory 

''-^Ibid. ,  p.  247. 
^^Ibid. ,  p.  249. 
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of  tacit  consent  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  who  else  is  obliged: 

Every  man,  that  hath  possession,  or  enjoyment,  or 
any  part  of  the  dominions  of  any  Government,  doth 
thereby  give  his  tacit  consent,  and  is  as  far  forth 
obliged  to  obedience  to  the  laws  of  that  Government, 
during  such  enjoyment,  as  any  one  under  it,  whether 
this  possession  be  land,  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever, 
or  a  lodging  only  for  a  week;  or  whether  it  be  barely 
traveling  freely  on  the  highway;  and  in  effect,  it 
reaches  as  far  as  the  very  vein  of  anyone  within  the 
territories  of  that  Government. 75 

The  result  of  all  this,  argues  Macpherson,  is  that  the  propertyless 
are  in,  but  not  full  members  of  civil  society. Because  they  have 
inferior  rationality  and  therefore  reduced  natural  rights,  their  claims 
on  civil  society  are  limited  to  protection  of  life.    They  do  not  consent 
expressly,  but  rather  tacitly  by  receiving  the  benefits  of  an  ordered 
society  which  makes  their  subsistence  possible  through  the  enforcement 
of  contracts.    For  this  enjoyment,  they  owe  the  civil  society  obedience. 
They  are  members  of  society  for  purposes  of  being  ruled. 

Propertied  men  are  members  of  civil  society  for  purposes  of  ruling 
as  well.    They  alone  are  fully  rational  and  bring  with  them  a  contri- 
bution to  society.    They  alone  can  be  expected  to  have  a  "full"  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  that  contribution— their  property.    Evidence  of 
this  preferred  position  is  found  by  Macpherson  in  that  propertied  men 
have  the  decisive  voice  in  taxation,  without  which  no  government  can 
exist. ''^ 
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Macpherson  concludes  that  the  net  result  of  Locke's  reading  back 
into  a  state  of  nature  the  class-differentials  present  in  seventeenth- 
century  England  was  to  codify  an  ontology  which  provides  a  justification 
of  a  class  state.    He  says: 

Given  the  seventeenth  century  individualist  natural 
rights  assumptions,  a  class  state  could  only  be 
legitimized  by  a  doctrine  of  consent  which  would 
bring  one  class  within  but  not  make  it  fully  a  part 
of  the  state.    This  is  just  what  Locke's  theory  did 
do. 


any 


It  is  worth  noting  at  this  point  that  Macpherson  does  not  impute 
apologetics  or  trickery  to  Locke.    Locke  is  a  classical,  rather  than 
vulgar  political  theorist  because  he  worked  honestly  and  scientifically 
within  his  paradigm.    Given  the  seventeenth-century  natural  rights 
assumptions  made  by  Locke,  it  was  almost  guaranteed,  argues  Macpherson, 
that  his  theory  would  justify  a  class  state  without  any  "sleight  of 
hand."    Macpherson  asserts: 

The  decisive  factor  was  that  the  equal  natural 
rights  Locke  envisaged,  including  as  they  did  the 
right  to  unlimited  accumulation  of  property,  led 
logically  to  differential  class  rights  and  so  to 
the  justification  of  a  class  state.    Locke's  con- 
fusions are  the  result  of  honest  deductions  from  a 
postulate  of  equal  natural  rights  which  contained 
Us  own  contradiction.  ...  In  this  view,  the  source 
of  the  contradictions  in  his  theory  is  his  attempt 
to  state  in  universal  (non-class)  terms,  rights  and 
obligations  which  necessarily  had  a  class  content. 79 

To  summarize  Macpherson 's  interpretation  of  Locke,  a  brief  review 
of  the  analytic  steps  taken  by  Macpherson  follows.    Macpherson  believes 


■  ^^Ibid.,  p.  250. 
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that  Locke  has  evidently  started  from  the  position  that  accumulation  is 
morally  and  expediently  rational  per  se,  and  then  found  that  the  only 
thing  that  prevented  it  being  rational  in  man's  original  condition  was 

on 

the  absence  of  money  and  markets.       Once  this  natural  check  was  removed 
by  money,  the  natural  condition  of  human  life  which  necessarily  intro- 
duces private  possession  of  land  and  materials  to  work  on  leads  to 

81 

unequal  accumulation.      This  is  demonstrative,  ipso  facto  to  Locke,  of 
differential  rationality  in  nature  and  therefore,  differential  natural 
rights.    Further,  Macpherson  notes  that: 

With  Locke  the  difference  in  rationality  was  not 
inherent  in  men,  not  implanted  in  them  by  God  or 
nature;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  socially  acquired 
by  virtue  of  different  economic  positions,  but  it 
was  acquired  in  the  state  of  nature;  it  was  therefore 
inherent  in  civil  society.    Once  acquired,  that  is  to 
say,  it  was  permanent,  for  it  was  the  concomitant  of 
an  order  of  property  relations  which  Locke  assumed 
to  be  the  permanent  basis  of  civilized  society.  . 
Locke's  position  of  differential  rationality  .  .  . 
came  about  because  men  were  free  to  alienate  their 
freedom.    The  difference  in  rationality  was  a  result, 
not  a  cause  of  that  alienation.    But  the  difference 
in  rationality,  once  established,  provided  a  justifica- 
tion of  differential  rights. 82 

This  difference  in  natural  rights  evinces  differences  in  political 
rights  as  well.    Liberal  ontology,  in  short,  has  led  Locke  inexorably 
to  a  justifying  theory  of  a  class  state. 

The  immediate  objection  that  one  might  raise  to  this  account  is  the 
same  one  directed  against  Macpherson 's  account  of  Hobbes'  model  of  man: 
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That  if  a  desire  for  infinite  appropriation  is  a  market  characteristic 
it  might  truly  be  said  that  most  societies  since  the  beginning  of  time 
are  also  covered  by  the  concept.    But  surely  this  is  exactly  what 
Macpherson  does  not  want  to  say.^^    The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  had  no 
barriers  to  capital  accumulation  but  they  were  hardly  market  societies. 
No,  it  is  not  the  desire  to  accumulate  itself  that  Macpherson  is 
claiming  as  a  market  concept,  but  the  rationality  of  that  desire.  He 
notes: 

Moral  and  political  philosophers  had  from  the  earliest 
times  recognized  in  mankind  a  strain  of  unlimited 
desire,  but  most  of  them  had  deplored  it  as  avarice 
and  had  believed  that  it  could,  and  urged  that  it 
should,  be  fought  down.    What  was  new  from  the  seven- 
teenth century  onwards,  was  the  prevalence  of  the 
assumption  that    unlimited  desire  was  rational  and 
morally  acceptable. 84 

Rationality,  then,  is  a  key  concept  in  Macpherson 's  controversial 
thesis  that  Locke's  addition  of  a  labor  theory  of  value  to  the  Hobbesian 
model  of  man  results  in  a  justifying  theory  of  a  class  state.  But 
Macpherson's  painstaking  attempt  to  demonstrate  this  with  both  logical 
and  historical  evidence  rests  on  a  very  problematic  interpretation  of 
Locke  on  natural  rights.    In  essence,  Macpherson's  argument  is  that 
Locke  is  both  more  consistent  and  less  consistent  than  we  had  supposed. 
He  is  less  consistent  in  that  while  his  theory  seems  to  assume  that 
equal  natural  rights  result  in  equal  political  rights,  Locke  himself 
does  not  really  mean  this  at  all.    But  he  is  more  consistent  in  that 
if  we  understand  that  Locke's  theory  is  really  a  theory  about  unequal 
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natural  and  unequal  political  rights,  we  will  see  that  other,  supposedly 
inconsistent,  elements  in  Locke's  thought  clear  up. 

This  somewhat  tortuous  interpretation  of  Locke  on  natural  rights 
is  required  by  the  fact  that  Locke  himself  says  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  Macpherson  thinks  he  means.    The  key  difficulty  in  this  treatment 
of  Locke  is  that,  unlike  Hobbes '  theory,  where  the  inconsistency  between 
premise  and  conclusion  is  clear  and  the  supplement  of  some  such  hidden 
axiom  logically  satisfying,  there  seems  to  be  a  real  danger  that 
Macpherson  is  inventing  Locke's  inconsistency.    That  Locke  constructs 
more  than  his  share  of  nonsequiters  is  not  in  dispute.    But  that  he  is 
guilty  of  the  particular  one  for  which  Macpherson  indicts  him  is  in 
some  doubt. 

By  Macpherson 's  method  we  must  allow  the  theorist's  own  words  to 
get  him  in  trouble.    We  need  not  close  our  eyes  when  he  does  so,  but  we 
must  not  push  him  over  the  edge  ourselves. But  Macpherson  does  this 
to  Locke  by  wrongly  attributing  to  him  the  conclusion  that  natural  and 
therefore  political  rights  must  be  unequal.    In  fact,  since  Locke  says 
explicitly  that  rights  are  equal  in  the  state  of  nature,  it  is  not  clear 
at  all  just  why  Macpherson  thinks  his  argument  can  persuade  us.  He 
argues  that  it  should  because  if  we  understand  that  when  Locke  talks 
about  rights  in  universal  terms,  he  is  really  thinking  in  class  or  par- 
ticular terms,  then  we  will  no  longer  be  confused  by  the  apparent  in- 
consistencies elsewhere  in  Locke's  analysis:    the  varying  descriptions 
of  the  state  of  nature;  the  description  of  man  as  both  rational  and 
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irrational;  or  the  dual  theories  of  obligation.    Thus  Macpherson  hopes 
to  persuade  us  that  Locke  is  much  more  consistent  than  he  seems,  but 
that  he  spoke  a  special  seventeenth-century  language  and  therefore  did 
not  always  mean  what  we  think  he  said.    We  must  attribute  to  Locke 
premises  and  conclusions  that  seem  inconsistent  with  what  he  actually 
said,  if  we  are  to  resolve  other  actual,  clear  inconsistencies  and 
finally  understand  what  Locke  was  really  saying. 

It  serves  well  to  reflect  on  why  Macpherson  is  trying  to  persuade 
us  that  Locke  does  not  mean  what  he  says.    Macpherson  has  had  to  subtly 
alter  his  method,  discouraging  us  from  noticing  by  the  ingenuity  of  his 
analysis,  in  order  to  attribute  to  Locke  the  same  structural  character- 
istics he  found  in  Hobbes.    It  is  easy  enough  to  show,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  that  Locke  is  a  seventeenth  century  run-of-the-mill  mercantilist 
who  was  certainly  no  egalitarian.    But  this  makes  no  case  against 
liberalism  on  structural  grounds,  that  is,  that  liberal  political  theory 
inherently  justifies  inequality  because  it  is  logically  rather  than 
historically  related  to  capitalism.    Locke  is  not  the  target  here,  but 
rather  liberal-capitalist  theory.    This  requires  a  simultaneous  demon- 
stration that  Locke  is,  after  all,  less  confused  than  he  seems  (in  his 
account  of  the  state  of  nature,  for  example)  and  more  confused,  or  at 
least  complex,  than  he  seems  (in  his  conclusions  on  political  rights). 

The  lynchpin  of  this  chain  of  argument  is  clearly  Macpherson 's 
concept  of  differential  rationality,  for  the  assertion  that  Locke  speaks 
in  universal  terms  when  he  thinks  in  particular  ones  rests  solely  upon 
Macpherson 's  argument  that  Locke  held  and  operated  upon  common 
seventeenth-century  assumptions  about  the  differential  rationality  of 
the  laboring  class.    Macpherson  believes  that  he  has  established  that 
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Locke  did  hold  this  assumption  in  his  analysis  of  the  logical  implications 
of  Locke's  theory  of  property.    Macpherson  reminds  us  that  for  Locke 
rational  conduct  consists  in  unlimited  accumulation,  and  that  those  who 
were  left  without  property  after  the  land  was  all  appropriated  could  not 
be  accounted  fully  rational  since  they  had  no  opportunity  to  be  so. 
Macpherson  concludes  that,  "It  follows  that  there  was  in  Locke's  view 
a  class  differential  in  rationality  in  the  state  of  nature. "^^  Thus 
Macpherson  believes  that  when  Locke  wrote  that  "all  men  were  on  the 
whole  rational,"  he  really  meant  to  say  that  there  were  two  distinct 
classes  of  rationality;  likewise  when  Locke  wrote  that  "all  men  were 
equal  in  natural  rights,"  he  surely  believed  that  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct orders  of  possession  of  natural  rights.^'' 

Macpherson  concludes  therefore  that  Locke's  political  rights  must 
implicitly  be  unequal  even  if  Locke  did  not  see  this.    But  the  evidence 
is,  Macpherson  claims,  that  Locke  did  see  this  and  put  his  statements 
about  rights  in  universal  fonn  as  a  kind  of  philosophical  figure  of 
speech  whose  real  world  terms  would  be  supplied  by  his  audience. 

Such  an  interpretation  can  account  for  the  seeming  inconsistencies 
in  Locke's  views  on  the  rational  qualities  of  man,  and  also  clears  away 
what  seems  to  be  ambiguity  in  Locke  on  the  state  of  nature.  Sometimes 
describing  the  state  of  nature  as  "Men  living  together  according  to 
reason,"  and  "A  State  of  peace,  good  will,  mutual  assistance,  and 
preservation,"  Locke,  nevertheless,  also  refers  to  it  as  a  "State  of 
War,"  and  "full  of  fears  and  continual  dangers"  where  "the  greater  part 
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(are)  no  strict  observers  of  equity  and  justice. "^^   There  is  no 
ambiguity  here  if,  and  only  if  Macpherson  urges,  the  state  of  nature  is 
populated  by  propertied  men  of  reason,  and  landless,  and  therefore  in- 
vasive and  contentious,  irrational  men. 

Macpherson  believes  he  has  demonstrated  that  (1)  Locke  held  to  a 
theory  of  differential  rationality;  and  (2)  that  this  is  a  class  con- 
cept for  Locke.    He  offers  as  further  proof  the  argument  that  such 
beliefs  were  common  in  seventeenth-century  England.    In  fact,  his  entire 
chapter  on  Harrington  and  the  Levellers  attempts  to  show  that  the  pro- 
pertyless  were  assumed  to  be  less  rational  by  even  these  supposed  radical 
democrats.    He  cites  substantial  evidence  to  show  that  the  Levellers 
would  not  have  withheld  the  franchise  from  paupers  alone  (  a  non- 
controversial  observation),  but  that  they  would  have  withheld  it  from 
"servants,"  as  well,  and  that  this  term  denoted  wage-earners  in  this 
century .^^ 

This  part  of  Macpherson 's  analysis  has  received  the  most  refutation, 
especially  by  political  historians.    Probably  the  most  prominent  of 
these  is  Peter  Laslett,  with  whom  Macpherson  has  conducted  a  war  of 
footnotes  for  sometime. It  seems  to  this  author  that  Laslett' s 
argument  that  the  nuclear  family,  including  servants,  rather  than  the 
wage- relationship  best  explains  seventeenth-century  social  relations; 
and,  therefore,  that  differential  rationality  was  not  a  class  concept 
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so  much  as  a  patriarchal  one  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  here.^"*  But 
Laslett's  and  Macpherson's  arguments  over  whether  more  than  one-half 
million  (Laslett)  or  only  a  mere  800,000  (Macpherson)  were  in-servants 
in  the  seventeenth  century  seems  to  approach  the  banal.    If  Macpherson's 
thesis  is  to  be  undercut,  surely  the  prior  issue  is  whether  Locke  has 
a  theory  of  differential  natural  rights.    If  he  does,  then  the  class 
basis  for  these  differential  rights  becomes  a  relevant  question  as  it 
would  supply  an  imminently  structural  characteristic  of  liberalism  which 
justifies  inequality.    Does  Locke  have  such  a  theory  of  differential 
natural  rights? 

The  overwhelming  weight  of  the  evidence  is  that  he  does  not. 
Nowhere  does  Locke  say  that  natural  rights  are  unequal,  nor  does  Mac- 
pherson maintain  that  he  does.    As  we  have  noted  above,  the  entire 
edifice  rests  on  the  meaning  of  Locke's  use  of  universal  tenns  such  as 
"men"  and  "rights."    That  Locke  had  mixed  feelings  about  the  civility 
of  all  men  both  in  and  out  of  the  state  of  nature  is  clear.    This  does 
indeed  result  in  much  ambiguity  when  Locke  speaks  on  these  issues.  But 
the  most  crucial  of  the  ambiguities  which  Macpherson  attributes  to  Locke, 
and  the  one  which  if  Macpherson's  interpretation  is  correct  does  seem 
to  establish  Locke  as  a  theorist  of  a  class  state,  is  that  of  the  dual 
theory  of  obligation.    Consequently  we  must  decide  to  what  degree  if  any 
Macpherson  has  correctly  interpreted  Locke  on  obligation. 

As  every  critic  of  Macpherson  has  noted,  Locke  uses  the  term 
property  in  its  customary  seventeenth-century  usage  to  mean  what  belongs 
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to  a  man  as  such:    in  Locke's  words,  "life,  liberty,  and  estate." 
Though  Locke  sometimes  also  uses  property  to  mean  only  goods  or  land, 
it  is  not  possible  to  show  that  he  meant  nothing  more  than  that.^^ 

Thus,  by  using  Macpherson's  own  technique  of  seeing  how  his 
audience  would  understand  him,  Locke  cannot  be  shown  to  rest  his  defi- 
nition of  natural  rights  on  an  exclusively  capitalist  notion  of  property, 
When  Locke  speaks  of  the  enjoyment  of  property,  he  speaks  not  merely 
of  land- hoi  dings,  but  of  "a  week's  lodging  or  the  use  of  a  highway," 
which  laborers  certainly  have  as  much  as  anyone  else.^^ 

Thus  Macpherson's  claim  that  Locke  is  ambiguous  about  who  are 
members  of  civil  society  is  unfounded.    It  is  Macpherson's  conclusion, 
not  Locke's,  that  only  men  with  property  in  land  (or  some  expectation 
of  property  in  land)  can  give  express  consent  and  therefore  be  obligated 
to  civil  society.    It  is  Macpherson's  thesis  that  the  propertyless  are 
bound  only  by  tacit  consent  and  are  not  full  members  of  civil  society. 

Macpherson  himself  notes  that  Locke  tells  us  that  men  enter  civil 
society  for  the  preservation  of  their  "lives,  liberties,  and  estates," 
and  that: 

When  property  is  so  defined,  everyone  has  a  reason  to 
enter  civil  society,  and  everyone  is  capable  of  enter- 
ing it,  having  some  rights  which  he  can  transfer. 94 

The  sole  reason  Macpherson  gives  for  not  accepting  this  accounting 
of  the  members  of  civil  society  is  that  "Locke  did  not  keep  to  this 
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definition."    Now  this  would  seem  to  indicate  some  uncertainty,  even 
perhaps  deceitfulness ,  on  Locke's  part  about  who  was  to  benefit  the  most 
from  this  "democracy  of  property-owners."^^   But  this  author  must  agree 
with  Berlin's  conclusion  that  Macpherson's  theory  that  Locke  intended 
explicitly  to  exclude  the  propertyless  from  full  participation  in  the 
state  flies  in  the  face  of  Locke's  clear  statement  in  the  Second  Treatise 
Berlin  cites  Locke's  belief  that: 

All  men  can  know  natural  law  save  lunatics  and  idiots 
(Section  60);  (that)  it  includes  the  right  to  life 
and  liberty  as  well  as  property;  (and  that)  men  cannot 
forfeit  these  to  society  save  through  the  commission 
of  crimes. 

Now,  to  demonstrate  that  Locke  was  a  product  of  his  times  by 
showing  that  he  would  not  have  opened  the  franchise  to  any  but  the 
propertied  since  the  concept  of  rationality,  stability,  and  ownership 
of  land  were  still  intertwined  in  feudal  fashion,  is  not  to  prove  that 
liberalism  could  not  and  has  not  transcended  its  seventeenth-century 
class-based  politics.    Clearly  it  has.    Locke  notwithstanding,  liberal 
states  did,  in  fact,  become  liberal-democratic  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  doing  so,  they  merely  put  into  practice  the  principle  of  equal  civil 
and  political  liberties  that  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  Locke's 
doctrine  of  equal  natural  rights.    Locke's  attacks  on  absolute  govern- 
ment, which  are  the  core  of  his  work,  are  not  claims  only  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  propertied  but  for  civil  and  political  liberty  in 
principle  as  a  natural  right  of  all. 
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The  justification  of  political  inequality,  Locke's  hidden  meaning 
as  Macpherson  would  have  it,  is  only  a  structural  principle  of  Locke's 
liberalism  if  we  define  political  inequality  as  inherent  in  the  wage- 
relationship  itself,  and  therefore  inconsistent  with  any  private  pro- 
perty system.    Only  in  this  way  can  we  arrive  at  a  point  where  Locke's 
location  of  private  property  in  the  realm  of  natural  rights  presents  a 
structural  problem  for  liberalism  in  a  democratic  age.    But  we  have 
arrived  by  fiat,  by  definition.    If  political  equality  requires  the 
abolition  of  the  wage-relationship,  we  could  have  dispensed  with  Hobbes 
and  Locke  and  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  simply  proceeded 
to  an  analysis  of  why  this  is  so.    This  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
Macpherson  also  as  all  that  DTER  requires  from  the  liberal  tradition 
is  its  willing  admission  that  private  property  has  been  part  of  its 
theoretical  baggage. 


The  Liberal  State 

Macpherson 's  reconstruction  of  liberal  justifying  theory  alleges 
that  it  makes  two  claims.    The  first  of  these  claims  is  that  the  liberal 
state  maximizes  the  individual  utilities  of  men.    So  long  as  the  liberal 
ontology  of  possessive  individualism  is  dominant,  this  claim  is  appro- 
priate.   At  the  point  where  liberalism  became  democratic,  that  is  when 
Mill  and  Green  added  to  liberalism  the  proposition    of  the  equitable 
maximization  of  utilities,  it  became  apparent  that  another  corrollary 
claim  would  be  necessary.    Since  it  was  obvious  that  liberalism  as  a 
theory  of  the  negative  state  could  not  insure  that  each  person's 
utilities  would  be  maximized,  liberal  theorists  began,  Macpherson 
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contends,  to  "vulgarize"  their  theory  by  dropping  the  economic  content 
and  by  moving  to  shore  up  liberal  justifying  theory  with  the  addition  of 
a  second  maximizing  claim— that  the  liberal  state  maximizes  individual 
£owers.    In  order  to  do  this,  liberal  theorists  had  to  tack  onto  the 
liberal  ontology  a  notion  of  man  as  a  doer,  an  exerter  of  his  uniquely 
human  capacities,  and  develop  the  idea  that  only  the  liberal  state  with 
its  defense  of  privacy  and  freedom  of  choice  can  guarantee  the  condi- 
tions compatible  with  this  model  of  man. 

Macpherson's  thesis  is  that  there  is  a  tension  between  liberalism 
and  democracy  which  is  inherent  in  the  logical  structure  of  this 
hybridization  of  two  incompatible  claims.    To  evaluate  Macpherson's 
belief  that  liberal  theory  is  vulgar,  we  must  consider  (1)  the  accuracy 
of  his  reconstruction  of  1 iberal -democratic  theory's  justification  of 
the  state;  and  (2)  the  persuasiveness  of  his  critique. 

A  justifying  theory  must  explain  why  a  specific  set  of  institutional 
arrangements  and  goals  is  necessary  and  how  they  will  be  achieved.  This 
is  commonly  done  by  articulating  a  theory  of  what  justice  is  and  what 
kind  of  state  it  requires.    Thus  a  justificatory  theory  answers  the 
question,  "Why  this  state?" 

Is  liberal -democratic  theory  a  theory  of  the  maximization  of  in- 
dividual utilities,  and  of  individual  powers?    The  answer  is  both  yes 
and  no.    There  is  certainly  within  the  tradition,  evidence  that  both 
these  claims  have  been  used  to  justify  the  liberal  state.    But  by  whom 
and  to  what  extent  do  they  comprise  the  essence  of  the  liberal  justi- 
fication of  its  state?    These  are  the  crucial  questions  which  must  be 
answered  in  our  evaluation  of  Macpherson's  thesis  that  liberalism 
requires  transcendence. 
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Macpherson's  reconstruction  of  maximizing  claim  #1,  that  of  the 
maximization  of  utilities,  rests  upon  a  subtle,  but  important,  shift  in 
his  characterization  of  the  liberal  ontology.    Man  is  no  longer  de- 
scribed as  an  infinite  appropriator;  he  is  now  a  consumer  of  utilities. 
This  transformation  is  accomplished  by  Macpherson  in  the  first  pages  of 
the  opening  essay  of  Democratic  Theory,  "The  Maximization  of  Democracy." 
Macpherson  states  that  1 iberal -democratic  society's  first  maximizing 
claims  rest  on  a  view  of  man  "as  essentially  a  consumer  of  utilities," 
and  a  "bundle  of  appetites . "^^ 

What  is  significant  about  this  transformation?    Although  apparently 
only  a  shift  in  terminology,  the  new  label  reflects  a  shift  in  Macpher- 
son's  account  of  the  liberal  tradition.    Macpherson  is  here  equating 
Lockean  man  with  Utilitarian  man.    Thus  the  liberal  tradition  has,  by 
the  turn  of  a  phrase,  been  reduced  to  its  Utilitarian  element.  This 
Utilitarian  version  of  man  is  certainly  a  part  of  the  liberal  tradition, 
but  it  is  not  the  dominant  part.    Further,  Lockean  man  around  whose  neck 
Macpherson  has,  successfully  I  think,  hung  the  label  "infinite  appro- 
priator," resists  inclusion  into  the  ranks  of  Utilitarianism.  These 
objections  are  critical,  for  the  rest  of  Macpherson's  analysis  depends 
upon  the  location  of  an  irresolvable  tension  between  this  version  of 
the  liberal  ontology  and  liberalism's  maximizing  claim  #2:  the 
maximization  of  individual  powers.    Thus  if  we  can  establish  that  there 
has  been  some  analytic  sleight  of  hand  by  Macpherson,  his  whole  thesis 
is  undermined. 

What  was  there  about  Locke's  infinite  appropriator  that  would 
justify  his  inclusion  here?    If  there  was  one  thing  Macpherson  could 
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and  did  establish  about  Locke,  it  was  that  he  understood  it  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  the  rational  and  industrious  should  appro- 
priate way  beyond  the  natural-law  limits.    However,  if  we  accept 
Macpherson's  own  formulation  of  the  value  judgement  implicit  in  any 
society  which  permits  such  appropriation— an  endless  battle  against 
scarcity--we  can  easily  deduce  that  increased  productivity  and  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  are  the  basic  motivation.    Given  Locke's  mer- 
cantilist views  and  his  explicit  defense  of  unlimited  appropriation  in 
terms  of  productivity,  coupled  with  his  frequent  admonitions  against 
greed  and  waste,  Macpheron's  switch  in  terminology  from  infinite 
appropriator  to  consumer  of  utilities  seems  unfounded.    The  only 
justification  for  such  a  switch  lies  in  Macpherson's  assertion  that 
scarcity  was  considered  to  be  endless  only  because  desire  was  assumed 
to  be  infinite.    But  that  this  market  assumption  was  in  fact  held  by 
Locke  is  left  unargued  by  Macpherson.^^    The  alternative  non-market 
assumption  of  the  pennanence  of  scarcity  due  to  the  "niggardliness  of 
Nature"  is  alluded  to  by  Macpherson,  but  he  finds  this  insufficient  to 
explain  Locke's  acceptance  of  infinite  appropriation  which  had  always 
before  been  considered  greed. 

If,  however,  the  relationship  of  the  enclosure  of  land  to  pro- 
ductivity was  a  result  as  much  of  the  corn  laws  as  of  any  fledgling 
market,  we  must  consider  the  effect  this  alternative  value  judgement, 
that  man's  chief  purpose  is  endless  battle  against  scarcity,  has  on 


In  the  case  of  Hobbes  where  infinite  desire  is  clearly  there 
too  IS  It  clear  that  much  of  this  desire  is  for  non-economic 
nties,  such  as  "glory,  reputation  and  honour."    Power  is  desired 
Its  own  sake. 
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Macpherson's  thesis  that  man  as  consumer  and  no  more  is  both  the  root 
of  the  liberal  tradition  and  its  dilemma. 

The  important  shift  which  occurs  when  "infinite"  is  allowed  to 
replace  "permanent"  in  front  of  scarcity  is  the  clear  implication  that 
only  infinite  desire  can  generate  infinite  scarcity  and  that  man  there- 
fore must  be  an  infinite  consumer.    This  can  then  be  juxtaposed  with  a 
concept  of  man  as  a  "doer,"  an  "exerter  of  abilities,"  and  a  "creator." 
All  of  this  Macpherson  wastes  no  time  in  doing. 

This  is  almost  an  opposite  view  of  the  essence  of 
man  from  that  of  the  Utilitarians.    It  came,  indeed, 
as  a  reaction  against  the  crude  Benthamite  view  of 
man  as  consumer. 

But  is  this  an  honest  portrait  of  Locke's  model  of  man?    Is  it 
accurate  to  say  that  "from  Locke  to  James  Mill,  the  nature  of  man  was 
increasingly  held  to  be  in  unlimited  individual  appropriation,  as  a 
means  of  satisfying  unlimited  desire  for  utilities?"^°°    Is  there  no 
logical  problem  involved  in  the  seemingly  straighforward  assertion  that: 

Man  became  an  infinite  appropriator  and  an  infinite 
consumer;  and  infinite  appropriator  because  an  in- 
finite desirer. 'Oi 

The  trouble  is  this.    Man  as  infinite  appropriator,  participant  in 
what  was  taken  to  be  the  essentially  human  condition  of  a  battle  against 
scarcity,  is  not  necessarily  a  consumer.    In  fact,  he  can  easily  be 
understood  to  be  a  "doer,"  and  a  "creator."    His  behavior  can  be  that 
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of  purposeful  activity  and  fulfillment  of  his  "uniquely  human  capacities 
Especially  when  among  these  capacities  is  included  the  ability  to 
creatively  produce.    To  mak6  Benthamites  out  of  Lockean  men,  infinite 
desire  must  be  arbitrarily  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  man.    But  even  in 
seventeenth-century  England  this  was  at  best  only  an  incipient  market 
assumption.    And  only  by  making  the  further  arbitrary  assumption  that 
social  production  is  not  one  of  our  human  capacities  can  Macpherson 
equate  "doing"  and  "consuming,"  whereby  production  and  consumption  of 
utilities  are  both  counted  as  consumption  activities.    Simply  by  asserti 
that  men's  human  powers  must  be  ends  in  themselves  does  not  seem  suf- 
ficient justification  to  exclude  productive  capacity  from  the  "bundle 
of  conscious  energies  seeking  to  be  exerted"  that  Macpherson  takes  to 
be  the  opposite  of  consumption  activities . ^'^^ 

Macpherson 's  subsequent  arguments  that  liberalism  must  be  tran- 
scended because  it  rests  on  a  dehumanizing  and  passe  model  of  man  all 
depend  on  a  subtle  shift  of  ground  that  occurs  here  quite  naturally  as 
though  nothing  were  at  stake.    If  the  liberal  tradition  is  to  be  in- 
dicted, however,  we  must  be  clear  exactly  who  and  what  is  in  the  dock. 
What  is  at  stake  is  nothing  less  than  the  emptying  out  of  Locke's  model 
all  of  the  developmental  aspects  and  emphasis  that  Locke  deliberately  ' 
put  there.    Lockean  man  may  have  been  an  infinite  appropriator,  and  if 
he  was  market  man  it  is  clear,  I  think,  that  he  was  not  Utilitarian 
man.    He  had  an  identity  beyond  the  market  and  a  purpose  above  that  of 
exchange.    Locke  was  not  Aristotle,  but  neither  was  he  James  Mill.  Man 
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Ibjd.,  pp.  4-5.    This  exclusion  of  productive  capacity  from  the 
enjoyment  of  human  attributes  equates  work  with  compulsiveness  and  leads 
Macpherson  like  Marx  to  identify  "humanness"  with  leisure 
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as  consumer  is  one-dimensional;  his  power  simply  extractive  of  utilities. 
But  Locke's  appropriator  definitely  exercises  developmental  powers  as 
well. 

This  Utilitarian  version  of  man  supersedes  that  of  Locke  (or  Hobbes 
for  that  matter)  in  Democratic  Theory. ^'^'^    It  is  not  hard  to  understand 
why.    This  new  model  is  so  much  clearer  and  makes  the  argument  that  much 
easier.    But  this  raises  the  problem  of  how  much  of  the  liberal  tra- 
dition are  we  indicting,  a  most  significant  question  given  Macpherson's 
aims. 

The  significance  of  collapsing  Locke  into  the  Utilitarian  grab-bag 
becomes  fairly  obvious  in  connection  with  Macpherson's  reconstruction 
of  maximizing  claim  #1.    Of  course  Locke  does  not  talk  about  utilities 
and  their  maximization.    Rather  he  talks  about  natural  rights  and 
justifies  political  power  as  the  convenient  and  necessary  guarantor  of 
those  rights.    It  collapses  too  much  history,  and  takes  too  little  note 
of  politics,  so  as  to  reduce  Locke's  claim  for  government  to  an  economic 
one.    Locke  can  be  thought  of  as  claiming  for  government  the  maximiza- 
tion of  utilities,  only  if  these  utilities  are  understood  to  be  civil  and 
political  liberties  and  their  protector  is  understood  to  be  liberal, 
i.e.,  limited,  government,  not  the  market.    Markets  can  to  a  very  large 
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rnmn^nn-i^      i  ^-^     f  Ju^^^  °^  Westem  Democracy,"  (in  From  Contract  to 

T        ^^'"^^^^^"^^  ^^.^^^  Crossroads,  ed.  by  Fred.  R.  Dallmayr 
[New  York:    Marcel  Uekker,  1978J),  Macpherson  seems  to  be  even  more  in- 
clined to  attribute  the  model  of  possessive  individualism  to  Bentham: 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  be- 
coming evident  to  sensitive  liberals  that  the  market 
society  based  on  Bentham 's  model  of  man  was  both 
morally  and  practically  insupportable.  .  .  .  (pp.  6-7) 

The  false  root  of  liberal  democracy,  the  thing  that 
prevents  it  from  being  fully  democratic,  is  the 
Utilitarian  assumption  that  market  man  is  man.    (p  16) 
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extent  be  run  without  civil  and  political  liberties;  liberal  government 
cannot. 

Locke's  claim  that  government  is  instituted  by  men  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life,  liberty,  and  property  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  economic 
claim  to  maximize  utilities  without  (1)  reducing  life,  liberty,  and 
property  all  to  a  concept  of  capitalist  property  which,  as  we  saw  above, 
does  serious  injustice  to  Locke;  or  (2)  insisting  that  such  liberties 
were  not  desired  for  their  own  sake  but  only  as  political  chips  with 
which  to  play  the  economic  game  of  life.    But  this  second  assumption 
clearly  depends  on  viewing  man's  essence  in  a  particular  way--as  con- 
sumer.   But  if  objections  to  transforming  Locke's  infinite  appropriator 
into  Bentham's  consumer  are  valid,  then  the  claim  that  the  liberal 
justification  is  a  claim  to  maximize  utilities  fails  on  this  interpre- 
tation as  well.    There  are  two  important  things  going  on  here  in 
Macpherson's  maximizing  claim  #1.    They  are  both  a  product  of  the 
collapsing  of  Locke  into  Bentham. 

The  problem  in  telescoping  the  liberal  tradition  was  put  well  by 
A.D.  Lindsay  some  years  ago.    It  involves  the  elimination  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  "taking  men  as  they  are,"  and  "taking  them  as  they  find 
themselves  to  be."^°^   The  first  can  be  attributed  to  Locke,  but  the 
second  only  to  Bentham, 

The  significance  of  Locke's  doctrine  of  civil  and  political 
liberties  is  not  as  tools  necessary  to  allow  man  to  fulfill  his  poten- 
tial as  economic  man,  as  consumer,  but  rather  as  political  guarantees  of 
private  choice.    It  is  choice  alone  that  is  sanctified  in  the  liberal 


In  the  preface  to  T.H.  Green,  o£.  cU . ,  p.  ix. 
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church.    The  genius  of  liberalism  as  a  political  solution  to  the  ex- 
plosion of  pluralism  in  the  seventeenth-century  universe  is  that  it 
has  no  substantive  concept  of  the  essence  of  man  beyond  the  notion  that 
personality  is  unique  and  must  be  individually  developed  through  the 
making  of  individual  choices.    If  liberalism  has  a  concept  of  human 
essence  at  all,  it  lies  in  the  essential  nature  of  choice  to  human  per- 
sonality seen  as  individual  and  unique.    Autonomy  and  a  political  theory 
in  which  men  are  taken  as  they  are  (in  essence),  are  thus  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  liberal  state. 

Thus  Locke  starts  the  liberal  tradition  off  with  the  claim  that  by 
taking  men  as  they  are,  in  his  view  individuals  whose  definition  lies 
in  their  uniqueness,  liberal  institutions  which  guarantee  a  larger  area 
of  choice  than  did  medieval  ones  are  superior.    Man  has  no  larger 
essence  in  Lockean  liberalism.    Thus  liberty  for  Locke  is  a  negative 
concept,  as  Berlin  and  Macpherson  have  agreed. It  is  the  liberty 
to  be  left  alone,  and  it  has  no  particular  object,  or  goal. 

But  it  will  not  do  to  reduce  Locke's  theory  to  "taking  men  as  they 
find  themselves  to  be,"  a  position  for  which,  as  Lindsay  noted  then, 
there  is  almost  nothing  to  be  said.    This  position  would  devise  political 
institutions  to  correspond  to  human  behavior  rather  than  human  nature. 
Bentham  fills  up  the  content  of  liberal  choice  with  market  significance. 
He  gave  to  Locke's  doctrine  of  the  essential  autonomy  of  men  a  twist- 
a  man  as  consumer.    Instead  of  Locke's  understanding  of  human  person- 
ality as  malleable,  as  essentially  empty  (a  tabula  rasa),  we  are  told 
by  Bentham  that  men  are  driven  by  a  ceaseless  desire  for  pleasure  and 
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that  they  seek  to  maximize  individual  satisfactions.    It  is  thus  the 
Utilitarians  who  reduced  civil  liberties  to  political  chits  to  be  traded 
for  utility  maximization,  not  Locke.    Autonomy  is  necessary  to  the 
nature  of  man,  only  in  his  more  fundamental  quest  to  satisfy  self- 
interest.    By  collapsing  Locke  and  Bentham,  the  liberal  tradition's  real 
roots  are  lost.    However  inadequate  these  roots  are,  it  simply  neglects 
their  very  real  political  content  as  claims  against  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, to  reduce  them  to  an  economic  claim  to  maximize  utilities.  And 
liberalism,  as  a  political  theory  claiming  to  maximize  freedom  of 
choice,  must  be  given  its  due. 

If  we  want  to  consider  the  claim  to  maximize  individual  utilities 
as  the  first  claim  of  liberal -democracy  we  have  much  less  trouble  for 
we  can  date  the  advent  of  liberal -democracy  to  the  Utilitarians.  How- 
ever, this  too  entails  problems.    Macpherson  has  long  insisted  that 
liberalism  became  democratic  with  Mill  and  Green,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century. But  in  a  more  recent  work,  "The  False 
Roots  of  Western  Democracy,"  Macpherson  has  set  back  his  time-table. 
He  tells  us  now  that  western  1 iberal -democracy  has  come  through  three 
stages.    The  first  was  "worked  out  by  those  founders  of  Utilitarianism, 
Bentham  and  James  Mill,  between  1817  and  1820."    This  was  the  most  truly 
liberal  stage  of  western  democracy  because  it  was  protective,  that  is, 
it  sought  to  justify  democracy  (in  tems  of  "one  man  one  vote")  as 
"simply  a  protective  device  to  prevent  government  from  doing  down  the 
rest."    It  is  only  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  stage 
two— the  developmental  democracy  of  Mill  and  Green— was  entered. 

^'^^Macpherson,  DTER,  pp.  4-6. 

^^Wpherson,  "The  False  Roots  of  Western  Democracy,"  pp.  5-7. 
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This  shift  in  the  chronology  of  democracy  makes  a  stronger  case 
for  Macpherson  by  attributing  the  maximization  of  utilities  as  a  claim 
of  liberal -democratic  theory  to  the  proper  source--Bentham  and  the 
Utilitarian  justification  of  the  democratization  of  liberalism.  This 
has  the  disadvantage,  however,  of  saving  a  sinking  ship.    For  if 
maximizing  claim  #1  is  a  utilitarian  claim  for  the  Utilitarian  model 
of  man,  and  if  the  entire  effort  is  now  seen  to  be  stage  one  of  western 
democracy  then  liberal  theory  has  escaped  out  the  door.    What  we  are 
left  with  is  a  very  successful  indictment  of  democratic  theory— 
utilitarian  democratic  theory.    Founded  as  is  upon  the  equality  of 
pleasures  and  desires,  Bentham's  model  of  democracy  is  not  Lockean,  but 
then  it  is  nowhere  near  so  hard  to  expose.    The  beauty  of  Macpherson 's 
analysis  of  Locke  and  Hobbes  is  that  it  is  so  meticulously  constructed, 
so  creatively  stimulating.    The  trouble  with  finding  out  that  the 
target  is  really  Bentham  after  all  is  that  it  becomes  too  easy.  Allow- 
ing Locke  to  sneak  away,  we  leave  unassailed  the  most  important  part  of 
the  liberal  tradition.    Furthermore  the  thrust  of  Macpherson 's  argument 
that  maximizing  claims  one  and  two  are  incompatible  is  now  undermined. 

The  basis  of  Macpherson's  thesis  that  there  is  an  irresolvable 
tension  between  maximizing  claims  one  and  two  is  that  they  are  each 
rooted  in  opposite  and  irreconcilable  models  of  man.    Man  as  consumer 
and  man  as  essentially  a  "doer"  (for  whom  claim  two  is  made)  are  two 
different  and  conflicting  views  of  the  essence  of  man.  Furthermore, 
the  right  to  consume  infinitely  contravenes  my  right  to  enjoy  my  human 
capacities.    Before  considering  the  irreconcilability  of  these  models, 
one  thing  is  already  evident. 
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It  is  clear  where  this  tension  is  really  located  in  the  liberal 
tradition.    It  is  not  between  the  theories  of  Locke  and  Mill  or  Green. 
Macpherson's  conclusions  thus  far  cannot  be  construed  to  extend  beyond 
the  allegation  of  an  incompatibility  between  Bentham's  consumer  and 
Mill's  doer.    But,  in  contrast,  Mill  and  Green  can  simply  be  seen  as 
giving  substantive  content  to  Locke's  "choice."    Mill  and  Green,  in 
reaction  to  Bentham's  interpretation  of  autonomy  and  choice,  gave  an 
alternative  account  of  the  purpose  of  Locke's  liberty.    Locke's  formalism 
and  procedural  notion  of  justice  are  certainly  given  substantive  content 
by  Mill  and  Green,  but  there  has  been  no  demonstration  by  Macpherson 
that  this  content  is  irreconcilable  with  Lockean  man  or  liberal  theory. 

It  might  now  be  useful  to  reformulate  the  maximizing  claims  of 
liberal -democracy.    Liberalism's  earliest  claim  is  not  to  maximize 
utilities,  but  to  minimize  arbitrary  governmental  power.    Mill  and 
Green's  second  stage  of  modern  democratic  theory  replaced  the  utilitarian 
claim  to  maximize  individual  utilities  with  the  claim  to  maximize  in- 
dividual powers.    Now,  Macpherson  argues  that  this  second  claim  cannot 
be  realized  because,  although  the  utilitarian  model  of  democracy  vanished, 
its  model  of  man  did  not.    Leaving  aside  altogether  the  question  of 
the  source  of  this  model  (Bentham  or  Locke),  Macpherson's  analysis  of 
liberal -democratic  theory  generates  a  major  paradox. 

Liberal -democracies  have,  by  and  large,  become  welfare  states  as 
a  direct  result  of  trying  to  fulfill  the  eighteenth  century  democrats' 
promises  to  maximize  the  powers  of  each  individual.    This  promise  has 
been  pursued  in  characteristically  negative  fashion-the  removal  of 
obstacles.    The  obstacle  which  was  identified  as  the  primary  impediment 
to  the  maximization  of  each  individual's  powers  was,  of  course,  an 
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economic  one.    Macpherson  has  admitted  himself  that  of  the  three  main 
impediments  to  maximizing  claim  #2— lack  of  access  to  the  means  of 
life,  lack  of  protection  against  invasion  by  others,  and  lack  of  access 
to  the  means  of  labor--the  first  two  are,  in  principle  at  least,  capable 
of  being  removed  by  a  vigorous  welfare-state.    The  welfare-state  can, 
by  redistributing  wealth,  remove  economic  obstacles  to  the  maximization 
of  individual  powers.    This  can  be  done  within  a  liberal  framework. 
But  Macpherson  maintains  that  the  third  impediment,  lack  of  access  to 
the  means  of  labor,  cannot,  in  principle,  be  removed  by  a  welfare-state 
that  is  also  a  1 iberal -democracy ,    The  philosophical  structure  of 
liberalism  militates  against  the  achievement  of  democracy  in  this  way. 
Equating  man  as  consumer  with  the  nature  of  man,  liberal  theory, 
Macpherson  argues,  justifies  market  relations  which  deny  equal  access 
to  the  means  of  labor  by  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production. 
The  liberal -democratic  welfare-state  cannot  remove  this  impediment. 
In  addition,  claims  to  fulfill  the  maximization  of  powers  on  the  basis 
of  removing  impediments  one  and  two  will  fail  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  market  reduces  man  to  consumer  and  his  power  to  "extractive 
power,"  which  is  the  power  over  other  men  and  nature.    The  developmental 
concept  of  power,  that  power  to  exert  and  enjoy  one's  uniquely  human 
capacities,  the  power  over  one's  self,  is  negated  in  market  society, 
where  very  nearly  "the  whole  of  a  man's  powers  was  seen  as  nearly 
equivalent  to  his  extractive  power. 

Thus  the  claim  to  maximize  human  powers  reduces  to  the  claim  to 
maximize  utilities.    This  leaves  liberalism  without  its  democratic 
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component--the  ethical  concept  of  power  as  the  equal  maximization  of 
human  capacity.    This  brings  us  to  Macpherson's  claim  that  the  demo- 
cratic tide  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  its  value  of  equality,  was 
hyphenated  onto  classical  liberalism  with  its  value  of  liberty 
(autonomy).    Liberal -democracy  was,  at  best,  a  shotgun  wedding  and  has 
subsequently  been  a  rocky  marriage.    In  fact,  a  divorce  between  maxi- 
mizing claim  #1  and  #2  would  be  justified  on  the  grounds  of  incom- 
patibility. 

This  incompatibility  has  three  causes  according  to  Macpherson: 
(1)  market  relations,  the  exchange  relation  between  capital  and  labor, 
extracts  part  of  my  productive  power  (the  surplus  value  of  the  product) 
from  labor  to  capital;  (2)  market  relations,  the  transformation  of  labor 
into  work,  denies  labor  control  over  its  productive  capacities;  and 
(3)  market  relations,  compulsive  wage-labor,  denies  labor  direct  satis- 
faction from  extra-productive  activities.    In  sum,  market  society 
involves  a  continuous  transfer  of  labor's  developmental  power  by 
capital's  extractive  power.    No  amount  of  redistribution  of  wealth  can 
correct  this.    As  a  characteristic  of  the  very  structure  of  market 
society,  it  cannot  be  eliminated  except  by  transcendence  of  the  market 
society  itself. 

Macpherson  is  only  making  clear  what  he  has  been  implying  all  along. 
No  theory  which  asserts  for  all  its  citizens  the  equal  right  to  develop 
their  human  powers  to  the  fullest  is  compatible  with  labor  treated  as  a 
commodity  or  the  property  of  production  as  private. This,  at  last, 
is  the  crux  of  the  issue  Macpherson  is  raising. 


Dunn,  "Review  Article:    Democracy  Unretrieved, "  p.  494. 
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This  is,  of  course,  the  standard  Marxist  argument  that  a  division 
of  labor  into  capital  and  labor  is  exploitative  and  alienating  for 
labor.    In  fact,  all  of  Macpherson's  work  is  an  attempt  to  rescue  Marx 
from  the  incompetence  of  party  hacks  and  doctrinaire  slogans  by  re- 
asserting (in  contemporary  terms  and  using  modern  symbols)  that  part  of 
Marx  which  was  humanistic,  existentially  insightful,  and  visionary. 
Macpherson's  work  is  an  effort  to  educate  his  audience  in  the  vision 
and  an  exhortation  to  aspire  to  it.    Macpherson  is  attempting  to  for- 
mulate a  modern  theory  of  society  based  on  the  enduring  portion  of 
Marx's  work— his  analysis  of  the  exploitation  of  human  personality  and 
the  necessary  conditions  of  its  fulfillment. 

One  of  the  conditions  which  Macpherson,  following  Marx,  believes 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  human  personality  is 
free  and  equal  access  to  the  means  of  labor.    Even  if  infinite  appro- 
priation did  not  submerge  man's  aesthetic  and  "essentially  human" 
capacities  beneath  the  de-humanizing  extreme  individualism  of  greed, 
liberal-capitalist  society  would  still  not  be  morally  acceptable.  Even 
if  unequal  access  to  the  means  of  labor  could  still  result  in  a  society 
of  relatively  modest  disparities  in  life-chances,  1 iberal -capital i st 
society  would  still  be  founded  on  a  class-contradiction  which  mocks  the 
chief  value  of  democracy— equal i ty.    Liberal-capitalist  society  is 
founded  on  a  conception  of  natural  rights  which  include  the  right  to 
private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production.    This  right  when  pro- 
tected  by  civil  society  divides  that  society  into  two  legally-sanctioned 
classes,  one  of  which  must  pay  with  their  labor  for  access  to  those  means 
of  production  which  are  necessary  to  not  only  subsistence,  but  to  human 
development.    Labor  which  is  the  creative  and  active  part  of  personality, 
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is  thus  compulsively  extracted  from  some  men  by  others  where  society 
is  divided  into  classes.    The  powers  of  some  men  are  appropriated  by 
others  in  return  for  a  wage.    But  more  is  appropriated  than  could  ever 
be  repaid  by  money.    There  is  a  "diminution  of  the  human  essence  of 
those  from  whom  power  is  being  transferred. ^ 

Macpherson 's  indictment  of  this  net  transfer  of  power^^^  is  the 
culmination  of  his  analysis.    The  NTP  is  legitimized  in  the  liberal 
doctrine  of  natural  rights  and  is,  therefore,  the  source  of  the  ir- 
reconcilability of  liberalism  with: 

...  the  basic  postulate  of  democrats  (which)  is 
the  equal  humanity  of  every  individual,  the  belief 
that  each  human  being  has  a  life  to  live  as  much  as 
any  other  human  being.    (This  requires)  equal  access 
with  others  to  the  means  of  self-development. 

There  are  two  lines  of  critique  for  Macpherson's  analysis  of  the 
existence  and  consequences  of  a  NTP  for  1 iberal -democratic  justifying 
theory.    First,  we  might  deny  that  liberalism  includes  within  its  doc- 
trine of  natural  rights  a  right  to  exclusivity  in  property.    That  it 
has  such  a  right,  however,  liberalism  must  concede.    There  is  no  need 
to  embark  on  the  less  certain  expedition  to  establish  that  this  exclu- 
sive property  right  results  in  infinite  appropriation  because  the  mere 
existence  of  such  a  right  is,  in  the  analysis  of  Macpherson,  dehuman- 
izing and  runs  counter  to  the  goals  of  democracy,  where  the  equal  develop 
ment  of  each  is  the  condition  for  the  full  development  of  all. 

^^°Ibid.,  p.  10. 

^Hereinafter  referred  to  as  NTP. 
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No,  to  engage  Macpherson  on  the  issue  of  the  NTP,  we  must  concede 
the  fact  of  private  property  and  challenge  the  definition  of  the  NTP 
itself.    This  can  be  done  by  critically  examining  the  three  ways  in 
which  Macpherson  alleges  that  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction results  in  a  transfer  of  power.    For  clarity,  we  will  identify 
these  transfers  as  NTP  #1,  NTP  #2,  and  NTP  #3.    In  examining  each  one 
we  will  decide  first  if  a  transfer  has  taken  place,  and  then  if  the 
transfer  inhibits  the  maximization  of  human  powers  in  terms  of  the  equal 
development  of  human  personality. 

First,  Macpherson  argues  that  there  is  a  transfer  of  part  of  the 
productive  power  of  labor  to  capital  which  is  the  surplus  value  added 
to  a  product  above  that  which  is  returned  to  labor  through  wages.  Thus, 
Macpherson,  as  Marx  before  him,  argues  that  capital  extracts,  by  virtue 
of  its  exclusive  ownership  of  the  means  of  labor,  a  surplus  value  from 
labor.    Macpherson  describes  this  as  a  transfer  of  part  of  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  labor  to  capital.    Since  the  productive  power  of  labor 
is  inherent  in  the  free  expression  and  full  development  of  personality, 
the  NTP  #1  here  is  judged  deleterious. 

While  NTP  #1  occurs,  it  is  not  possible  for  Macpherson  to  establish, 
other  than  by  definition,  that  such  a  transfer  inhibits  the  maximization 
of  human  development.    One  can,  of  course,  simply  assert  that: 

The  amount  of  the  continuous  transfer  of  a  man's 
power,  the  amount  he  has  to  pay  for  access  to  the 
means  of  labour  (surplus  value),  I  have  previously 
described  as  the  amount  by  which  his  power  is 
diminished.1^3 


Macpherson,  DTER,  p.  65. 
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But  it  can  as  easily  be  asserted  that  my  power  to  develop  my 
"essentially  human  capacities"  requires  only  some  minimum  degree  of  the 
fruits  of  my  productive  power.    This  would  be  to  argue  that  physical 
"wants"  insofar  as  they  must  be  fulfilled  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  spiritual  or  aesthetic  "wants"  are  really  fairly  minimal. 
Only  if  desires  are  presumed  infinite  is  the  transfer  of  surplus  value 
an  impediment  to  my  personal  development.    This  idea  of  the  relative 
nature  of  wants  and  the  possibility  of  a  standard  of  wants  quite  suf- 
ficient to  human  development  but  below  infinite  appropriation  is 
specifically  endorsed  by  Macpherson.    In  discussing  what  the  "enlargement 
of  human  capacities"  might  require  he  argues  that: 

.  .  .  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  such  indefinite 
enlargement  requires  an  indefinite  increase  in  the 
material  prerequisites.^14 

Thus  if  ever-enlarging  material  gain  is  not  a  prerequisite  to 

human  development,  it  is  difficult  to  see  just  why  the  NTP  #1  inhibits 

the  maximization  of  human  powers.    It  is  difficult  to  agree  with 
Macpherson  that: 

Those  who  in  a  market  society  have  no  land  or 
capital  have  no  extractive  power.    They  also  may  be 
said  to  have,  at  any  given  time,  no  power  (or  only 
negligible  power)  of  any  other  kind.    For  their 
productive  power,  their  ability  to  use  their  capaci- 
ties and  energies  to  produce  goods,  has  continuously 
to  be  sold  ...  for  a  wage.  .  .  .  They  are  left 
continuously  with  no  productive  power  of  their  own.^ 

Now,  Macpherson  admits  that  "If  they  have  any  leisure,  and  any  ' 
energy  left  for  leisure  pursuits,  they  have  indeed  some  power  left,  some 


Ibid. ,  p.  52. 
Ibid. ,  p.  43. 
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ability  to  use  and  develop  their  own  capacities  for  themsel ves . But 
he  disparages  this  possibility  by  noting  that  in  the  "classical  capital- 
ist model,  with  wages  always  tending  to  a  subsistence  level  and  energies 
tending  to  be  fully  absorbed  by  the  productive  work  for  which  energies 
have  been  purchased,  the  amount  of  such  power  could  be  treated  as 
negligible. "^^^    Surely  this  will  not  do  as  an  explanation  of  how 
NTP  #1  inhibits  maximal  human  development  in  the  late  twentieth  century; 
however,  Macpherson  himself  in  a  recent  response  to  his  critics  notes 
that: 

Given  a  short  working  day  or  week  and  a  sufficient 
level  of  real  wages,  a  wage-earner  may  have  an  appreci- 
able amount  of  developmental  power.  ...  I  simply  say 
that  the  wage-earner  has  less  developmental  power  than 
he  could  have  and  would  have  if  part  of  his  power  were 
not  continually  extracted  from  him,  or  lost,  by  virtue 
of  the  wage-capital  relation.^^S 

Although  this  contradicts  the  earlier  assessment  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  NTP  #1,  it  is  the  true  sense  in  which  Macpherson  has  always 
meant  his  objection  to  it:    That  productive  power  is  part  of  develop- 
mental power  and,  therefore,  must  be  measured  down  from  a  maximum  rather 
than  "against  some  previously  attained  benchmark."    But  laudable  as  this 
insistence  might  be,  it  does  not  negate  the  fact  that,  even  in  market 
society,  my  productive  power  is  not  reducible  to  my  extractive  power,^^^ 

^^^Ibid. ,  pp.  43-44. 
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Macpherson  has,  again  by  definition,  decided  that  my  wages  do 
not  in  turn  allow  me  to  extract  power  from  others  by  contracting  with 
them.    Such  a  contract  would  be  voluntary,  since  I  supply  no  capital 
and  is,  therefore,  voluntary. 
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and  my  developmental  power  might  be  quite  substantial.  Furthermore, 
as  long  as  liberal-democracies  continue  their  redistributive  efforts, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  structural  which  inhibits  the  further  maxi- 
mization of  every  individual's  ability  to  fulfill  his  capacities.  The 
alternative  approach  to  the  measurement  of  human  powers,  against  the 
historical  benchmark  of  the  division  of  capital  from  labor,  suggests 
that  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  productive  power  of  society  made 
possible  a  concomitant  increase  in  men's  extra-productive,  or  leisure, 
power  to  develop  their  talents  and  capacities.    Against  this  suggestion, 
Macpherson  insists  that,  "Historical  comparisons  are  beside  the  point. 

Macpherson's  insistence  that  human  powers  must  be  measured  down 
from  a  maximum  begins  to  smack  of  stubbornness.    John  Dunn  has,  I  think, 
a  good  point  when  he  comments  that  the  idea  of  maximizing  human  powers— 
a  non-measurable  value— has  a  "slightly  bogus  precision"  at  best,^^^  and 
when  we  are  told  that  this  measurement  must  be  from  some  unspecified 
maximum,  the  measurement  has  drama,  but  no  cast. 

However,  Macpherson's  case  does  not  rest  along  on  NTP  #1.    In  fact, 
Macpherson  argues  that  even  on  the  supposition  that  capitalism  has,  by 
inducing  technological  change,  on  the  whole  increased  productive  power 
and  "released  some  human  energies"  for  extra-productive  development, 
the  "overall  deficiency  .  .  .  cannot  simply  be  measured  by  looking  at 
changes  in  the  length  of  the  working  day  (or  week)."    He  goes  on: 

No  simple  case  can  be  made,  then,  for  there  being  an 
overall  increase  in  men's  powers  as  a  result  of  the 
increase  in  productivity  and  leisure  accompanying  the 
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separation  of  the  means  of  labour  from  labour.  The 
presumption  remains  that  the  human  power  of  the  non- 
owners  are  diminished  by  their  lack  of  conscious 
control  over  their  productive  and  other  activities  J  22 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  Macpherson's  formulations  of 
NTP  #2  and  #3.    The  market  not  only  compels  but  measures  the  amount  of 
productive  power  transferred  from  labor  to  capital.    This  amount  is  the 
excess  of  the  value  added  by  the  work  over  the  wage  paid.    But  there 
are  other,  less  measurable,  senses  in  which  the  market  compels  transfers 
in  power.    Respectively,  NTP  #2  and  #3  describe  the  diminution  of  "each 
non-owner's  productive  power  beyond  the  market-measured  amount,  by 
denying  him  the  essentially  human  satisfaction  of  controlling  the  use 
of  his  own  productive  capacities,  and  finally  the  diminution  of  "control 
over  his  extra-productive  life."^^"^   These  two  are  actually  not  trans- 
fers of  power,  but  rather  losses  of  power.    They  are  not  measurable  in 
market  terms,  but  they  are  nonetheless  very  real  impediments  to  the 
maximization  of  individual  powers,  charges  Macpherson. 

The  first  of  these  impediments,  that  privately  owned  means  of  pro- 
duction deny  me  control  over  my  productive  capacities  thereby  reducing 
my  power,  is  in  Macpherson's  analysis  an  assertion  that  the  market 
coerces  labor,  makes  it  compulsive,  thereby  reducing  or  eliminating  the 
satisfaction  in  productivity  which  is  a  part  of  my  human  power. 

This  is  a  troublesome  position,  for  to  be  significant  as  an  in- 
dictment of  capitalism,  there  must  be  a  plausible  alternative  arrangement 
whereby  such  a  loss  in  human  power  does  not  occur.    What  alternative 
arrangement  might  there  be? 

1 22 

Macpherson,  DTER,  p.  59. 
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The  most  obvious  alternative  would  be,  of  course,  a  society  of 

independent  producers.    But  this  is  simply  not  a  viable  alternative  for 

advanced  industrial  nations,    Macpherson  himself  dismisses  this  alter- 

124 

native  out  of  hand. 

What  other  alternative  then  might  be  able  to  achieve  a  similar  kind 
of  independence--a  true  freedom  to  contract  or  not  as  opposed  to  the 
illusory  market  freedom  of  contract,  which  Macpherson  dismisses  as 

1 2 

nothing  more  than  the  freedom  to  sell  one's  labor  for  a  wage  or  starve. 
The  alternative  Macpherson  has  in  mind  is,  of  course,  socialism.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  just  how  socialism  will  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  compulsive  labor,  and  nowhere  does  Macpherson  make  this  clear. 
In  ongoing  socialist  systems,  the  authoritative  allocation  of  work 

has  been  necessary  in  order  to  replace  the  market  system  of  incen- 
1 26 

tives.        So  long  as  production  requires  labor,  it  is  not  clear  just 
how  any  society,  even  one  with  socially  owned  means  of  production  can 
avoid  compelling,  either  through  incentives  or  by  political  decision, 
the  labor  which  it  requires.    A  trick,  and  here  I  think  it  comes  very 
close  to  being  a  trick  of  definition  is,  I  think,  required  to  get  us  out 
of  this  one.    Macpherson  is  saying  that  in  a  system  where  the  means  of 
production  are  socially  owned,  there  is  by  definition  no  transfer  of 
powers.    Each  individual  can  be  seen  to  be  working  for  himself.  Since 
the  means  and  product  of  labor  are  socially  and  not  privately  owned, 
1 24 

^Ibid..  p.  14. 
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Macpherson's  faith  that  non-authoritative  allocation  of  work, 
which  he  recognizes  is  a  value  of  even  liberal  socieites,  can  be  avoided 
by  socialist  societies  seems  to  rest  on  his  belief  that  work  itself  can 
cease  to  be  necessary.    Ibid. ,  pp.  17-18. 
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Macpherson  may  claim  that  no  transfer  of  power  has  occurred.    But  this 
is  neither  intellectually  satisfying,  nor  does  it  solve  the  very  real 
practical  problem  of  filling  real  needs  for  labor  in  an  ongoing  society. 
This  is  solution  by  definition.    This  can  be  seen  clearly  if  we  remember 
that  NTP  #2  is  not  truly  a  transfer  concept  at  all,  but  rather  a 
"control"  concept.    What  I  lose  by  not  controlling  my  productive 
capacities  (by  not  being  able,  one  supposes  to  do  whatever  I  choose  to 
do  with  them)  is  not  transferred,  Macpherson  has  told  us,  but  lost. 

What  is  lost  is  the  "ability  to  use  his  capacities  and  exert  his  energies 

127 

humanely,  in  accordance  with  his  own  conscious  design."        But  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  that  social  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  would 
result  in  social  control  of  those  means;  that  my  ability  to  control  my 
productive  capacities,  to  direct  them  by  "conscious  design"  would  in  any 
way  be  enhanced  by  such  ownership.    The  problems  which  inhere  in  the 
relationship  of  ownership  to  control  are  far  more  resistant  to  solution 
than  Macpherson  is  willing  to  admit.    Two  examples  will  suffice  to 
demonstrate  this.    First,  there  is  the  obvious  continued  lack  of  control 
over  one's  productive  capacities  in  ongoing  socialist  economic  systems. 
Secondly,  the  separation  of  ownership  from  control  in  corporate 
capitalism  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  political  aspects  of  control 
which  are  not  ipso  facto  reduced  to  insignificance  by  legal  transfers 
of  economic  title.    While  Macpherson  has  identified  an  important  aspect 
of  diminution  of  men's  powers  in  NTP  #2,  it  is  this  same  concept  which 
illustrates  the  nagging  insufficiencies  of  the  analysis  as  a  whole. 
Macpherson  himself  admits  that: 
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.  .  .  the  liberal -democratic  claim  to  maximize  human 
powers  is  after  all,  a  comparative  claim;  ,  .  .  This 
claim  could  still  be  sustained,  even  granting  the  con- 
tinued net  transfer  of  powers  from  non-owners  to  owners 
in  our  society,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  a  similar 
transfer  is  inherent  in  any  possible  society.  .  ,  . 
The  important  question, then,  is  whether  such  a  con- 
tinued net  transfer  is  inherent  in  any  possible 
society  J  28 

Without  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  the  socio-political  relationship 
between  ownership  and  control  in  non-market  societies,  Macpherson's  case 
that  NTP  #2  is  a  market  phenomenon  remains  unproven.    To  assert,  as  he 
does,  that  the  maximization  of  satisfaction-value  from  productive  labor 
and  the  measurement  of  this  maximization  can  both  be  deduced  from  a 
reduction  in  the  quantity  of  external  impediments,  i.e.,  the  socializa- 
tion of  the  means  of  production,  is  simply  to  play  the  liberal  game  of 

1 29 

removing  obstacles.        It  is  to  resurrect  a  negative  concept  of 
freedom. 

Macpherson  does  have  something  more  positive  in  mind  for  the 
measurement  of  increased  control  over  human  productive  power.    He  wants 
to  put  conscious  control  over  one's  productive  capacities  back  into 
labor  itself.    But  like  Marx,  Macpherson  identifies  the  division  of 
labor  with  the  transformation  of  labor  into  work.    Human  development  is 
to  lie  outside  of  work,  or  where  the  division  of  labor  can  be  eliminated, 
where  a  man  can  "hunt  in  the  morning,  fish  in  the  afternoon.  ..." 

This  can  be  seen  most  clearly  in  a  recent  remark  that,  "If  that 
command  (over  nature)  were  such  that  nobody  ever  had  to  do  any  work,  or 
had  to  work  only,  say,  an  hour  a  day,  no  doubt  all  would  have  more 

^^^Ibid.,  p.  13. 
^^^Ibid. ,  p.  71. 
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developmental  power  than  they  now  have."        In  the  same  essay,  "Post- 
Liberal  Democracy,"  Macpherson  says  quite  plainly  that  market  relations 
have: 

.  .  .  necessarily  organized  the  work  process  in 
such  a  way  that,  for  most  people,  their  productive 
labour  cannot  be  itself  regarded  as  a  fulfillment 
or  development  of  their  capacities  J 

This  assumption  that  conscious  control  and  therefore  satisfaction 
in  productive  capacities  is  impossible  in  the  market  system  and  is  a 
phenomenon  of  leisure  time  presents  a  problem  for  Macpherson.    First  it 
it  not  at  all  self-evident  that  leisure  time  has  been  increased  in 
socialist  systems,  nor  does  Macpherson  argue  that  it  has.    What  he  does 
say  is  that  i_n  theory  leisure  can  be  increased  in  an^  system  where 
scarcity  is  seen  through,  and  productivity  allowed  to  level  off  to  meet 
a  static,  rather  than  ever-increasing  standard  of  want.    This  is  most 
probably  true.    But  it  suggests  two  immediate  theoretical  objections. 
First,  we  seem  to  have  thrown  the  proverbial  baby  out  with  the  bath  water. 
If  meaningful  control  over  one's  own  productive  capacities  lies  in  the 
ability  to  use  and  exert  one's  own  capacities  totally  free  from  compul- 
sion and  as  one  sees  fit,  then  anj/  division  of  labor,  beyond  that  of 
the  barter  economy  where  independent  producers  of  whole  products  exchange 
necessities,  results  in  transforming  labor  into  work.    Productive  power 
would  seem  to  be  inherently  unrelated  then  to  human  development  in  any 
but  very  simple  economies.    And  if  this  is  true,  then  man  is  condemned 
to  schizophrenia,  to  what  Macpherson  calls  the: 
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.  .  .  unreality  of  dividing  a  single  human  being's 
activities  into  two  separate  parts  as  if  they  had  no 
effect  on  each  other.    Such  a  calculation  not  only 
separates  analytically,  productive  and  extra-productive 
uses  of  capacities  but  .  .  .  does  some  violence  to  the 
human  individual  J ^2 

So,  if  Macpherson's  analysis  of  the  conditions  for  "conscious 
design"  and  control  over  one's  productive  powers  is  correct,  it  would 
seem  that  he  has  forever  denied  to  men  any  satisfaction  value  from  their 
"work." 

Secondly,  if  all  complex  social  production  must  be  work  and  there- 
fore development  a  product  of  leisure  time,  we  have  reintroduced  as  a 
relevant  consideration  the  demonstrated  ability  of  liberal -capital ism 
to  supply  such  leisure.    Given  the  foregoing  analysis,  it  would  seem  now 
that  the  ability  to  maximize  leisure  is  the  single  best  indicator  of  a 
society  which  maximizes  individual  pov^ers. 

Why  then  did  Macpherson  dismiss  earlier  the  significance  of  abundant 
leisure  time  for  self -development  in  liberal-capitalist  societies.  We 
may  recall  that  one  argument  was  that  such  leisure  was  quantitatively 
insufficient  if  measured  down  from  a  democratic  maximum:    "against  a 
standard  of  what  that  society  as  a  whole  can  at  that  time  afford  to  do 
by  way  of  enabling  all  its  members  to  use  and  develop  their  capacities."^ 
But  even  if  leisure  was  redistributed  thereby  approaching  the  "require- 
ments of  democratic  theory,"  Macpherson  has  a  qualitative  objection  to 
capitalist  leisure--it  is  "mindless." 

The  NTP  #3  is  Macpherson's  exploration  of  the  effects  of  the 
diminution  of  a  man's  productive  power  (i.e.,  NTP  #1  and  #2)  on  his 
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extra-productive  power.    Macpherson  contends  that  denial  of  free  access 
to  the  means  of  production  denies  men  direct  satisfaction  not  only  as 
producer  (as  in  NTP  #1  and  #2),  but  also  as  "doer"  and  "creator." 
Macpherson  assumes  that  a  man's  extra-productive  power,  "his  ability  to 
engage  in  all  sorts  of  activities  beyond  those  devoted  to  the  production 
of  goods  for  consumption"^"^'*  is  necessarily  affected  by  "the  way  one's 
capacities  are  used  in  the  process  of  production."        In  fact,  "A  man 
whose  productive  labor  is  out  of  his  own  control,  whose  work  is  in  that 
sense  mindless,  may  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  mindless  in  the  rest  of 
his  activities.  ,  .  .  His  control  centre  ...  is  impaired  by  the  use 
that  (was)  made  of  him  during  his  working  time." 

Thus  Macpherson  adds  to  his  analysis  of  the  impediments  to  human 
development  proceding  from  the  NTP  the  loss  of  human  value  to  the  loss 
of  satisfaction-value  and  the  transfer  of  surplus  value  that  character- 
ized NTP  #1  and  #2.    He  concludes  that: 


No  simple  case  can  be  made,  then,  for  there  being 
an  overall  increase  in  men's  powers  as  a  result  of 
the  increase  in  productivity  and  leisure  accompanying 
the  separation  of  the  means  of  labour  from  labour. 
The  presumption  remains  that  the  human  powers  of  the 
non-owners  are  diminished  by  their  lack  of  conscious 
control  over  the  productive  and  other  activities . '^^ 


The  charge  that  market  society  diminishes  (if  not  outright 
eliminates)  individual  development  even  in  leisure  time  by  rendering 
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between  productive  capacities  and  developmental  powers. 
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men  mindless  is  very  troublesome.    It  is  so  in  the  first  place  because 
Macpherson  simply  assumes  it.    Nowhere  does  he  attempt  to  argue  or 
demonstrate  it.    It  is  simply  another  in  our  depressingly  substantial 
stack  of  proofs  by  definition.    Mindless  work  makes  mindless  men  and 
renders  leisure  a  useless  tool.    In  fact,  Macpherson  attempts  to  shift 
the  burden  of  proof  onto  his  reader: 

Moreover,  one  would  have  to  show  that  the  deficiency 
in  most  men's  power  because  of  their  lack  of  control 
over  their  own  productive  labour  (which  lack  is  in- 
herent in  capitalist  organization)  does  not  carry 
oyer  into  lack  of  a  controlling  mind  or  will--the 
mindlessness  I  referred  to  above--in  their  extra- 
productive  pursuits,  and  so  to  a  cumulative  deficiency 
in  their  power  as  a  whole. 

In  order  to  attempt  some  evaluation  of  the  assumption,  it  is 
necessary  to  hypothesize  for  ourselves  why  someone  whose  work  is  mind- 
less might  also  be  expected  to  be  mindless  in  his  leisure  time. 

There  is  an  analogy  here  between  workers  and  children,  neither  of 
whom  can  be  presumed  to  be  fully  rational  since  neither  are  in  full 
control  of  themselves.    But  the  child's  irrationality  is  temporary,  due 
simply  to  insufficient  development.    The  worker's  irrationality  is  more 
pemanent;  it  is  due  to  retarded  development.    By  disallowing  the  worker 
to  retain  conscious  and  full  control  over  his  productive  capacities,  he 
is  never  given  the  opportunity  to  grow,  to  exercise  his  discretion  and 
judgement,  to  develop  his  sense  of  responsibility  and  community  with 
other  men.    Instead  he  remains  a  child,  selfish  and  stupid.    He  is 
mindless  and  therefore  effectively  dehumanized. 
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This  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  the  consequences  which  Mac- 
pherson  attributes  to  the  NTP  inherent  in  market  relations.    It  is  the 
loss  of  the  sense  of  self.    The  permanent  estrangement  of  ego  from  id. 

But  how  are  we  to  test  this  hypothesis?    And  how  are  we  to  appraise 
the  possibilities  for  the  alleviation  of  mindlessness?    Nowhere  does 
Macpherson  address  these  questions.        Nowhere  are  we  given  an  account 
of  how  increased  political  participation  through  the  making  of  communal 
decisions  on  the  allocation  of  resources  and  the  distribution  of  the 
social  product  might  be  expected  to  restore  reason  to  the  mindless  as 
it  educates  them  to  a  social  responsibility.    This  is  surprising  since 
Macpherson  does  predict  that  such  political  participation  will  be 
characteristic  of  the  reformed  society  as  the  concept  of  property  comes 
to  be  broadened  "to  include  the  right  to  a  share  in  political  power, 
and,  even  beyond  that  a  right  to  a  kind  of  society  or  set  of  power 
relations  which  will  enable  the  individual  to  live  a  fully  human  life."''' 

Nor  are  we  treated  to  an  exposition  of  how  the  workers'  councils  in 
Yugoslavia  have  served  such  an  educative  function. 

No,  we  are  left  with  a  flat  assertion  about  the  relationship 
between  lack  of  control  over  productive  capacities  and  mindlessness 


In  fact,  Macpherson  steadfastly  has  refused  to  be  baited  into 
the  giving  of  such  examples.    In  reaction  to  strong  provocation  by  Kenneth 
Minogue  who  accused  him  of  nothing  less  than  equivocation  for  failure  to 
provide  an  account  of  "what  (his  theory)  would  mean  as  an  account  of 
everyday  political  experience,"  Macpherson  replied  that:    "The  trouble  is 
that  down-to-earth  examples  are  likely  to  illustrate  not  real  underlying 
relations  between  people,  or  between  things,  or  between  people  and 
things,  but  only  apparent  relations.    This  is  so  in  the  nature  of  the 
case:    If  the  example  is  down-to-earth  enough  it  is  bound  to  deal  with 
appearances,  not  realities."    See  Minogue,  "Humanist  Democracy,"  pp.  383- 
84,  fn.  12;  and  Macpherson's  rejoinder,  "Humanist  Democracy  and  Elusive 
Marxism,"  p.  430. 
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which  rests  on  the  prior  assumption  of  the  existence  of  such  non- 
control  . 

While  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  deductive  theorizing  from  a  set 
of  clearly  stated  assumptions,  in  this  case  the  links  from  point  to 
point  seem  to  get  weaker  and  weaker.    The  analysis  of  the  NTP  is,  at 
this  point,  in  danger  of  collapsing  into  a  heap  of  definitions  strung 
together  by  "sinces"  and  "therefores . " 

The  troublesome  nature  of  NTP  #3  is  exacerbated  when  we  discover 
that  the  closest  Macpherson  comes  to  giving  us  an  account  of  how  we  may 
recognize  mindlessness  in  market  society  is  (1)  in  the  kinds  of  goods 
that  liberal-capitalism  produces  and  (2)  in  the  kinds  of  goods  that  are 
in  demand  by  makret-men.    If  we  look  at  these,  we  can  see  that  claims 
that  liberal-capitalist  society  maximizes  men's  powers  through  greater 
productivity  and  increased  leisure  are  "unconvincing,"  because  in  market 
societies  "consumer  demands  are  contrived"  and  thus  the  systems  are  not 
"productive  of  the  kinds  of  goods  needed  to  enable  people  to  use  and 
develop  their  extra-productive  capacities. "^^^ 

Thus  Macpherson  concludes  that  increased  leisure  might  be  able  to 
"offset  the  debilitating  effects  of  mindless  work,"  but  that: 

.  .  .  whether  it  did  so  or  not  would  depend  on  other 
factors,  especially  whether  or  not  men  had  ceased  to 
conform  to  the  image  of  themselves  as  essentially 
consumers . '42 

This  argument  has  a  kind  of  "Catch  22,"  to  it.    We  are  told  that 
we  can  identify  mindless  behavior  in  market  society  by  looking  at  market 
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man  who  is,  we  are  told,  mindless.    Consumers  define  their  development 
in  terms  of  consumption  not  fulfillment  of  their  "essentially  human 
capacities."   Market  men  might  be  able  to  break  through  their  economic 
blinders  and  "see  through"  market  imperatives  of  mindless  consumption 
were  it  not  for  the  ingenuity  of  advanced  capitalism.    Advertising  is 
testimony  to  the  need  to  recreate  scarcity  in  post-industrial  socieites 
Where  wages  have  advanced  well  beyond  subsistence  levels,  market  men 
must  be  motivated  to  new  levels  of  wants.    This  results,  Macpherson 
believes,  in  an  incessant  attempt  by  the  market  to  create  the  wants 
which  it  satisfies.    Thus  he  argues  that: 

The  tastes  and  wants  which  people  learn  to  satisfy 

as  they  rise  above  bare  subsistence  are  .  .  . 

tastes  and  wants  created  by  the  productive  system 
itself .^43 

The  necessity  for  and  creation  of  emulative  behavior  is  at  the 
center  of  modern  marginal  utility  economics  and  "the  more  affluent  a 
society  becomes,  the  more  the  wants  which  are  satisfied  by  the  market 
have  been  created  by  the  process  of  production  itself. "^^^  Furthermore 

There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  wants  and 

tastes  which  it  satisfies  will  reflect  or  permit 

that  full  development  of  the  individual  personality 

which  is  the  1 iberal -democratic  criterion  of  a  good 
society. '45 

Now  Macpherson  is  out  in  the  open.    Mindlessness  is  to  be  deduced 
by  observation  of  a  system  where,  "The  individual  utilities  on  which 
143 
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their  system  is  based  are  given  by  the  preferences  and  tastes  of  in- 

1 46 

di vidua! s  as  they  are. ' 

The  root  problem  according  to  Macpherson's  analysis  is  clearly  in 
the  structure  of  human  psychology.    The  necessity  for  change  is  located 
in  the  nature  of  men.    Macpherson  is  making  a  distinction  between  men 
as  they  now  are,  and  men  as  they  might  be;  between  man's  condition  and 
his  potential.    The  wants  and  tastes  of  liberal-capitalist  men  are 
symptoms  of  the  mindlessness  which  inhibits  the  "free  development  of 
the  individual  personality." 

What  Macpherson  is  contraposing  to  the  liberal  tradition  is  an 
alternative  account  of  human  personality;  one  in  which  autonomy  alone 
does  not  constitute  a  sufficient  justification  for  a  political  state. 
Macpherson's  indictment  of  1 iberal -capital ism  is  predicated  upon  the 
assumption  that  freedom  consists  in  a  positive  state  of  being,  a  certain 
way  of  life,  and  that  the  only  justification  for  a  political  system  is 
that  it  guarantees  the  conditions  requisite  to  that  state.    It  is  not 
just  autonomy,  but  also  rationality  which  Macpherson  requires  of  human 
personality;  and  not  the  maintenance  of  choice,  but  guidance  towards 
particular  choices  that  he  demands  of  the  political  system. 

These  assumptions  constitute  a  fundamental  challenge  to  the  liberal 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  political  state.  It 
is,  in  fact,  an  alternative  account  of  freedom.    Macpherson's  version 
of  freedom  is  usually  called  positive  or  idealist  freedom.    Its  problems 
are  many,  but  two  especially  significant  ones  — the  difficulty  of  a  theor} 
of  social  change  to  accomplish  positive  freedom,  and  the  dogmatism 
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associated  with  positive  freedom—will  appear  clearly  in  Macpherson's 
attempt  to  develop  a  non-market  theory  of  democracy.    We  will  consider 
them  then. 

However,  before  we  leave  our  evaluation  of  Macpherson's  analysis 
and  critique  of  liberal  justifying  theory,  let  us  reconsider  his  central 
concept  of  the  NTP  to  see  if  it  is  a  useful  concept  in  the  analysis  of 
liberal  political  theory. 

Macpherson's  account  of  a  transfer  of  powers  in  market  society  is 
a  suggestive  reformulation  of  Marx's  theory  of  surplus  value.  But 
whether  it  contributes  anything  to  the  cogency  of  Marx's  original 
formulation  in  the  addition  of  NTP  #2  and  #3  is  doubtful.    The  defect 
is  that  the  concept  remains  a  tautologous  proposition:    If  there  is  a 
lack  of  free  access  to  the  means  of  labor  there  results  a  net  transfer 
of  power.    Such  a  proposition  has  the  virtue  of  simplicity,  but  not 
much  explanatory  power.    There  is  certainly  a  relationship  between 
creativity  and  the  economic  system,  but  the  concept  of  a  net  transfer 
of  power  has  at  best  only  a  dramatic  power  in  describing  this  relation- 
ship.   John  Dunn  has  argued  persuasively  that,  "a  more  realistic  con- 
ception of  the  relation  between  individual  labour  and  creativity  in 
individual  socieites  would  remove  all  the  precision  and  perhaps  much 
of  the  force  of  this  argument. "^^'^ 

Even  if  Macpherson  has  demonstrated  a  necessary  form  of  behavior 
in  market  society,  he  has  nowhere  proven  that  it  is  thought  sufficient 
by  anyone.    That  men  can  act  only  one  way  in  market  society,  i.e.. 
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acquisitively  and  aggressively,  is  not  shown  to  be  either  historically 
or  normatively  true  of  market  socieites  J'^^ 

Neither  has  it  been  shown  that  the  development  of  human  capacities 
is  inhibited  by  the  market  per  se.    The  only  aspect  of  the  NTP  that 
appears  with  some  certainty  to  be  a  structural  characteristic  of  the 
market  is  NTP  #1— the  transfer  of  surplus  value  from  labor  to  capital. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  twentieth-century  working-class,  this 
transfer  seems  to  have  lost  much  of  its  sting.    Macpherson's  attempts  to 
reformulate  it  as  a  transfer  of  power,  making  it  therefore  less  morally 
negligible,  does  not  however  rise  above  the  status  of  definition.  I 
agree  with  Dunn  who  asserts  that  "there  are  more  direct  and  unequivocal 
ways  of  judging  the  inequity  of  the  ownership  of  massive  private 
wealth. "^^^ 

The  conceptions  of  a  NTP  and  the  maximization  of  individual  powers 
are  indeed  incompatible  in  Macpherson's  analysis.    But  this  tells  us 
more  about  his  usage  of  the  terms  than  it  does  about  the  social  and 
economic  basis  of  individual  creativity.    Furthermore,  the  danger  in- 
herent in  abstract  formulations  is  that  they  can  distract  our  attention 
away  from  the  very  real  problems  of  political  power. 

Bertrand  Wand  has  argued,  for  example,  that  the  concept  of  a  NTP 
confuses  a  reduction  (transfer)  of  power  with  a  denial  of  one's  ability 
to  use  power.    He  points  out  that  if  there  is  a  problem  of  individual 
powers  there  are  three  possible  facets:    (1)  a  denial  of  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  power;  (2)  refusal  to  permit  the  use  of  power;  or  (3)  failure 
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to  reward  the  use  of  power.    Wand's  point  is  that  Macpherson's  concepts 
of  developmental  powers  and  transfers  do  not  help  us  to  see  these  three 
possible  facets  nor  their  remedies.    But  to  conceive  of  these  problems 
for  individual  power  in  this  way,  argues  Wand,  points  immediately  to 
their  political  solutions:    changing  institutions  to  achieve  the 
principles  of  (1)  equity,  (2)  freedom,  and  (3)  desserts. 

Macpherson's  use  of  the  concept  of  a  net  transfer  of  powers  is 
useful  as  a  heuristic  device,  however,  insofar  as  it  resurrects  old 
questions  about  the  social  consequences  of  the  capitalist  division  of 
labor  and  focuses  fresh  new  critical  inquiry  into  the  dark  corners  of 
1 iberal -democratic  theory.    By  adapting  what  he  calls  the  "ethical 
insights"  of  Marx  the  humanist,  Macpherson  has  generated  new  growth  in 
political  theory.    In  making  his  adaptations,  Macpherson's  theory  now 
appears  not  so  much  Marxist  as  social-psychological.    His  problem  is 
really  not  so  much  one  of  class  relations  as  one  of  mental  health.  It 
is  not  class-consciousness  for  which  he  hopes,  but  self-consciousness. 

Liberal  Obligation 

On  the  basis  of  his  analysis  so  far,  Macpherson  is  ready  to  charge 
that  liberal  theory  has  no  satisfactory  theory  of  political  obligation. 
In  the  light  of  the  forgoing,  it  is  readily  apparent  why  he  thinks  so. 
Based  upon  his  recreation  of  the  liberal  justifying  theory,  the  vast 
majority  of  1 iberal -democratic  citizens,  the  property! ess ,  are  simply 
not  obliged  at  all  (unless  one  finds  Locke's  theory  of  tacit  consent 
sufficient).    Since,  according  to  Macpherson's  analysis,  liberalism's 
model  of  man  as  a  possessive  individual  led  it  to  adopt  the  maximization 
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of  individual  utilities  and  individual  powers  as  its  justifying  theory, 
and  since  these  claims  have  been  unfulfilled  by  liberal  society,  then 
liberal  institutions  cannot  morally  oblige  anyone.    Its  best  and  only 
claim  is  prudential,  obedience  when  it  is  in  your  self-interest  or  when 
there  is  a  likelihood  of  punishment  for  disobedience.    Since  we  have 
demonstrated  that  Macpherson's  claims  to  have  shov/n  this  are,  at  best, 
tenuous,  let  us  advance  to  his  alternate  critique  of  liberal  obligation. 

Political  obligation  provides  a  theory  of  the  relationship  between 
the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  the  state.    Macpherson's  charge  is 
that  no  such  relationship  inheres  in  the  liberal  theory  of  obligation. 
An  autonomous  theory  of  political  obi igation--consent--requires  accord- 
ing to  Macpherson  that:  - 

.  .  .  the  individuals  of  whom  society  is  composed 
see  themselves,  or  are  capable  of  seeing  themselves, 
as  equal  in  some  respect,  more  fundamental  than  all 
the  respects  in  which  they  are  unequal. 

So  long  as  market  relations  were  paradigmatic,  Macpherson  notes, 
there  was  "sufficient  basis  for  rational  obligation  of  all  men  to  a 
political  authority  which  could  maintain  and  enforce  the  only  possible 
orderly  human  relations,  namely,  market  relations . 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
market  did  not  maximize  utilities  equitably  and  also  that  market  rela- 
tions were  not  inevitable.    With  the  rise  of  working-class  consciousness, 
Macpherson  contends,  the  fallacies  embedded  in  maximizing  claim  #1  were 
exposed;  "Men  no  longer  saw  themselves  fundamentally  equal  in  an 
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inevitable  subjection  to  the  determination  of  the  market."  Macpherson 
says : 

The  development  of  the  market  system,  producing  a 
class  which  could  envisage  alternatives  to  the 
system  thus  destroyed  the  social  fact  (acceptance  of 
the  inevitability  of  market  relations)  which  had 
fulfilled  the  first  prerequisite  of  an  autonomous 
theory  of  political  obligation. '^^ 

The  second  prerequisite  for  such  obligation  is  "cohesion  among  all 
those  with  a  political  voice."    The  enfranchisement  of  the  working  class 
destroyed  this  condition  too. 

It, 

Nor  can  1 iberal -democracy  maximize  individual  powers  in  the  ethical 
sense  so  long  as  it  permits  the  ubiquitous  and  continuous  transfer  of 
powers  from  one  class  to  another.    Macpherson  notes  that  the  welfare 
state  is  the  major  attempt  by  the  1 iberal -democratic  states  to  reassert 
the  maximizing  claims,  but  that  so  long  as  the  NTP  occurs  the  problem 
of  differential  powers  is  not  solved. 

Thus,  Macpherson  is  arguing  that  a  crisis  of  legitimacy  in  liberal- 
democracies,  if  a  social  fact,  also  undercuts  the  liberal  theory  of 
obligation.    Macpherson  draws  this  conclusion  from  his  agrument  that 
the  liberal  theory  of  obligation  was  originally  factually  based.    Hs  is 
asserting  that  there  is,  therefore,  a  dilemma  in  the  1 iberal -democratic 
theory  of  obligation:    Either  it  rejects  possessive  individualist 
assumptions,  in  which  case  the  theory  becomes  unrealistic  (that  is, 
counter-factual  given  the  continuation  of  market  society),  or  it  retains 
them,  in  which  case  1 iberal -democracy  has  no  valid  theory  of  obligation.^ 
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'^Ibid.,  p.  273. 
Ibid. 
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We  may  raise  two  immediate  objections  to  this  account  of  liberal 

obligation.    First,  that  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  there  j[£  a  crisis 

of  legitimacy  in  the  liberal -democracies.    This  suggests  that  what  has 

held  liberal-democratic  society  together  for  so  long  is  not  that  various 

subtrefuges  were  deployed  by  the  dominant  class  to  submerge  a  crisis  of 
1 55 

legitimacy,      but  rather  that  there  was  no  crisis  all  along.  Indeed 
the  very  success  of  the  liberal  ontology  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
"working  class  articulacy"  which  led  to  a  disbelief  in  the  inevitability 
of  subordination  to  market  relations,  i.e.,  the  dialectical  imagination, 
never  emerged  in  the  way  Macpherson  says  it  did.    Trade-unionism,  not 
revolutionary  consciousness,  dominates  the  imagination  of  the  western 
working  class. 

Secondly,  if  we  challenge  Macpherson' s  basic  assumption  here  that 
the  liberal -democratic  theory  of  obligation  is  factually  based  at  all, 
we  can  point  out  that  all  that  is  required  for  a  valid  theory  of 
autonomous  obligation  is,  as  Macpherson  himself  has  told  us,  the 
"postulate  of  a  rational  man,"  who  sees  himself  in  some  fundamental 
respect  equal  to  all  others.    If  we  look  to  Locke,  we  can  supply  this 
postulate  with  the  rational  man  who  knows  and  understands  the  natural 
law—all  are  equal,  autonomous  moral  agents.    This  postulate  is  still 
valid  and,  therefore,  so  is  a  theory  of  obligation  which  binds  us  to 
institutions  which  protect  our  equal  natural  right  to  this  autonomy. 


Macpherson  does  suggest  just  this.    Ibid. .  pp.  274-75. 


CHAPTER  V 
A  NON-MARKET  THEORY  OF  DEMOCRACY 


It  must  be  clear  by  now  that  Macpherson  is  not  without  a  vision  of 
the  future.    Macpherson 's  indictment  of  liberalism  challenges  us  to 
stretch  our  social  and  political  imaginations,  to  envisage  a  non-market 
democracy.    Democracy  can  be  retrieved  if,  and  only  if,  we  come  to  see 
that  it  must  be  a  way  of  life,  not  a  set  of  institutional  arrangements. 
Democracy  has  not  yet  been  achieved  precisely  because  liberalism's  con- 
ception of  natural  rights  results  in  the  negative  theory  that  freedom 
consists  in  a  set  of  institutional  guarantees  of  those  rights.  Further- 
more, that  theory  was  designed  to  correspond  to  a  seventeenth-century 
model  of  man  which  is  no  longer  either  necessary  or  appropriate.  If 
democracy  as  a  way  of  life  is  to  be  achieved,  we  must  reject  this  self- 
image,  and  the  theory  of  negative  freedom  that  goes  with  it,  and  see  that 
freedom  is  a  positive  state  of  being  (a  way  of  life)  and  devise  whatever 
institutions  are  required  to  achieve  that  state  of  being. 

Thus,  a  non-market  theory  of  democracy  requires  the  transcendence 
of  the  liberal  ontology  of  possessive  individualism  and  its  theory  of 
natural  rights.    According  to  Macpherson:    "The  most  fundamental  change 
in  political  theory,  and  let  us  hope,  in  the  ideology,  of  Western 
democracy  which  I  believe  to  be  both  required  and  made  possibly  by 
technological  change  is  the  rejection  of  the  concept  of  man  as  essen- 
tially an  infinite  consumer  and  infinite  appropriator  (which  I  shall 
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refer  to,  for  brevity,  as  the  market  concept  of  man's  essence)."'  This 
market  concept  of  man's  essence  must  be  discarded  because  it  is  de- 
humanizing—that is,  it  alienates  man  from  his  essence  as  "doer"  and 
"creator."    Man  as  possessive  individualist,  the  owner  of  certain  rights, 
for  whom  the  political  state  is  justified  by  its  claim  to  maximize  his 
utilities  through  the  guarantee  of  freedom  of  choice,  may  have  been  a 
useful,  even  historically  necessary,  model  of  man  and  the  state,  but  no 
longer.    Scarcity  is  no  longer  absolute,  but  is  now  relative  to  certain 
artificial  standards  of  wants  created  by  the  very  system  which  justifies 
itself  by  their  satisfaction.    But  utility  satisfaction  is  not  a  morally 
adequate  basis  for  the  justification  of  a  political  system.    In  fact, 
".  .  .  the  extent  to  which  an  advanced  society  makes  individually  owned 
material  increases  the  main  criterion  of  social  good  militates  against 
its  recognizing  the  importance  of  equal  development  of  the  essential 
human  capacities."     Any  "adequate  twentieth-century  democratic  theory 
must,"  according  to  Macpherson,  "treat  democracy  as  a  kind  of  society." 
It  must  treat  its  members  as  at  least  potentially  doers,  and  "must 
assert  an  equal  effective  right  of  the  members  to  use  and  develop  their 
human  capacities."     This  will  require  the  abandonment  of  the  liberal 
conception  of  negative  freedom,  guarantees  against  the  infringement  of 
natural  rights,  in  favor  of  a  humanistic  conception  of  positive  freedom, 
as  the  right  to  a  certain  way  of  life.    This  implies  the  equal  human 
right  to  attain  a  state  of  being— the  fulfillment  of  the  essential  human 

^Macpherson,  DTER,  p.  36. 
^Ibid. ,  p.  62. 
^Ibid.,  p.  51. 
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capacities.    The  model  of  man  as  consumer  and  the  claim  to  maximize  his 

utilities  in  terms  of  power  over  others  cannot  serve  as  the  moral 

4 

foundation  of  a  democratic  society.     If  we  can  "see  through"  scarcity, 
we  will  see  that  a  non-market  model  of  man  for  a  non-market  theory  of 
democracy  can  be  developed  and  true  democracy  obtained.    At  last  it  would 
be  possible  "to  realize  the  Marxist  vision  of  man  freed  for  the  first 
time  in  history  from  compulsive  labour."    It  could: 

...  by  releasing  more  and  more  time  and  energy 
from  compulsive  labour,  allow  men  to  think  and  act 
as  enjoyers  and  developers  of  their  human  capacities 
rather  than  devoting  themselves  to  labour  as  a  necessary 
means  of  acquiring  commodities. 5 

The  standard  for  the  evaluation  and  justification  of  a  set  of  poli- 
tical arrangements  must  come  to  be  this  maximization  of  the  ethical 
powers  of  each  man  as  doer,  not  his  extractive  powers  as  consumer  in  an 
endless  battle  against  scarcity.    This  will  require  a  revision  in  our 
understanding  of  freedom.    Freedom  must  no  longer  be  thought  of  as  the 
ability  to  randomly  choose  and  satisfy  an^  wants.    Humanistic  freedom 
must  be  understood  to  consist  in  the  satisfaction  of  essential  human 
needs.    This  distinction  between  needs  and  wants  is  necessary  because 
men's  manifest  wants  have  been  bloated  and  perverted  by  their  self-image 
as  consumer.    Indeed,  we  do  not  know  what  our  true  wants  are  because  our 
wants  in  1 iberal -capital ist  socieites  are  molded  and  manufactured  by  the 
forces  of  the  market.    We  have  been  given  a  consumer  mentality  in  which 
our  "needs"  are  dictated  to  us  by  the  public  opinion  industry.  The 


'^Ibid.,  p.  21. 
^Ibid.,  p.  37. 
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political  market  does  not  register  "actual"  wants,  only  effectual  demand. 
The  "...  wnats  now  catered  for  are  no  more  'actual'  wants  than  those 
not  catered  for. 

Macpherson's  views,  on  the  central  importance  of  human  needs  to 
democratic  theory,  place  him  within  a  circle  of  political  theorists  known 
as  "needs  theorists."    As  a  needs  theorist,  his  claim  is  that  the  source 
of  a  new  doctrine  of  human  rights,  one  which  will  permit  us  to  maximize 
our  "truly  human"  capacities  (as  opposed  to  our  extractive  power),  is  to 
be  found  in  the  concept  of  needs  (which  he  equates  with  human  essence). 
Macpherson  argues  that  there  is  strong  reason,  in  the  "nature"  of  human 
needs  why  we  must  deduce  rights  from  them.    Rights  must  be  "derived  from 
men's  needs  and  capacities  alone"  because  "the  facts  of  human  capacities 
and  needs  contain  enough  data  for  the  deduction  of  a  system  of  obligation 
and  rights."^ 

But  what  are  the  essential  human  needs?    If  genuine  needs  are  not 
to  be  deduced  from  manifest  wants,  how  are  we  to  know  them?    We  choose 
them,  Macpherson  maintains.    We  choose  them  by  formulating  a  new 
ontological  foundation  for  1 iberal -democracy. 

Non-Market  Man 

If  the  achievement  of  true  democracy  requires  a  doctrine  of  human 
rights  grounded  in  a  new  ontological  base,  what  is  that  base  to  be? 
According  to  Macpherson,  "Any  attempt  to  work  out  a  humanistic  political 
theory  sooner  or  later  runs  into  the  question,  what  are  the  human  needs 

^Ibid.,  p.  62. 
^Ibid. ,  p.  83. 


and  wants  which  ought  to  be  satisfied."     By  answering  the  question 
what  human  needs  and  wants  ought  to  be  satisfied  we  establish  a  new 
ontological  base  for  theory.    But  can  we  just  play  around  with  these 
ontological  postulates,  picking  new  ones  and  discarding  old  ones  as  we 
choose?    According  to  Macpherson,  we  can.    Ontological  values  are  an 
assertion  "not  that  man  does  behave  in  a  certain  way,  but  that  his 
essence  can  only  be  realized  by  that  behaviour."    Furthermore,  "on- 
tological postulates  as  value  statements,  may  properly  be  discarded  when 
they  are  at  odds  with  new  value  judgements  about  newly  possible  human 
goals. "^ 

But  how  do  we  know  there  are  such  goals  and  what  are  they?  They 
are  indicated  by  man's  true  essence,  that  he  is  a  "doer"  and  a  "creator" 
that  his  transformation  of  himself  and  Nature  is  the  essential  condition 
of  his  esistence.    This,  the  one  "truly  human  need"  is  for  unalienated 
labor— the  ability  to  accomplish  this  transformation  in  a  meaningful  way 
and,  therefore,  to  fulfill  one's  essence. 

Beyond  this,  we  "can't  say  in  advance  what  needs  will  emerge"  when 
the  market  is  eliminated.    This  is  because  human  essence  is  historical; 
it  can  and  does  change.    All  we  can  say  is  that  the  future  "good  society 
will  be  a  "realm  of  freedom,  freedom  for  people  to  develop  their  own 
needs  and  wants  in  whatever  way  they  liked."^'^    But  how  do  we  know  that 
this  is  the  "true  essence"  of  man?    How  do  we  know  that  there  are. 


C.B.  Macpherson,  "Needs  and  Wants:  An  Ontological  or  Historical 
Problem,"  in  Human  Needs  and  Politics,  ed.  by  Ross  Fitzgerald  (Sidney: 
Pergamon  Press,  1977),  p.  26. 
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Macpherson,  DTER,  p.  38. 
^^Macpherson,  "Needs  and  Wants,"  p.  34. 
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indeed,  capacities  beyond  our  present  wants?    The  presumption  is  that 

there  are,  because  no  one  can  demonstrate  that  there  are  notJ^ 

A  new  model  of  man  must  be  built  upon  two  fundamental  assumptions: 

(1)  that  there  are  "specifically  or  uniquely  human  capacities  different 

from,  or  over  and  above,  animal  ones"  and  (2)  that  these  capacities  are 

1 2 

not  opposed  to  each  other.      Uniquely  human  capacities  are  assumed  by 
any  ethical  theory  and  therefore  by  any  political  theory.  Consequently, 
this  assumption  should  not  trouble  us.    While  these  attributes  are 
"variously  listed,"  they  would  include: 

.  .  .  the  capacity  for  rational  understanding,  for 
moral  judgement  and  action,  for  aesthetic  creation 
or  contemplation,  for  the  emotional  activities  of 
friendship  and  love,  and  sometimes,  for  religious 
experience. ' 

In  addition,  the  capacity  for  "transforming  what  is  given  by  nature  is 
presupposed  in  this  view  of  men  as  essentially  a  doer,  a  creator,  an 
exerter  of  energy,  an  actor.  "^'^ 

Such  a  list  is  not  incompatible  with  liberal-democratic  notions  of 
"humanness,"  and  certainly  is  essential  to  any  revised  democratic  theory 

It  is  the  second  fundamental  assumption,  the  non-opposition  of  the 
use  of  these  capacities,  that  Macpherson  anticipates  will  generate  more 
objection.    The  assumption  sounds,  he  admits,  "staggering": 

...  the  exercise  of  his  human  capacities  by  each 
member  of  a  society  does  not  prevent  other  members 

Macpherson,  DTER,  p.  69. 
^^Ibid. ,  pp.  53,  75. 
^^Ibid. ,  p.  4. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  54. 
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exercising  theirs:    that  the  essentially  human 
capacities  may  all  be  used  and  developed  without 
hindering  the  use  and  development  of  all  the  restJ^ 

The  assumption  clearly  postulates  a  new  and  non-liberal  theory  of 
the  "interests"  of  men.    The  liberal  model  rests  on  the  opposite  view, 
that  men's  interests  are  fundamentally  contentious  and  that  civil  and 
political  guarantees  are  necessary  for  this  very  reason.  However, 
Macpherson  argues  that  such  a  notion,  like  the  ontology  built  upon  it, 
was  only  historical;  necessary  in  order  to  justify  the  revolt  against 
feudalism.    Macpherson  argues  that: 

The  postulate  of  natural  harmony  of  individual  in- 
terests could  not  be  entertained  because  it  led  to 
theories  (such  as  the  Thomists  and  Burke's)  which 
upheld  the  old  order,  against  which  the  natural  rights 
of  men  were  revolting.^" 

This  postulate,  indeed,  was  sufficient  to  justify  liberal-democrat 
government:    "In  a  thoroughly  contentious  society  everyone  needs  the 
vote  as  a  protection. "^^ 

But  democratic  society,  as  opposed  to  liberal  government,  "fails 
without  the  assumption  of  potential  substantial  harmony."    This  is  so 
due  to  the  futility  of  promoting  a  society  in  which  "everyone  should 
be  able  to  make  the  most  of  himself  ...  if  that  were  bound  to  lead  to 
more  destructive  contention. "^^ 
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The  postulate  of  non-opposition,  then,  must  be  incorporated  into 
any  theory  that  purports  to  justify  the  effective  right  of  each  to 
develop  these  unique  human  capacities,  and  which  thereby  claims  the 
title  democratic.    Macpherson  notes  that,  even  within  the  liberal 
tradition,  one  can  find  this  postulate  of  harmony,  but  that  there  it  is 
predicated  on  the  victory  over  scarcityJ^    He  concludes  that  it  is  time 
to  elevate  the  postulate  of  harmony  of  interests  into  a  testable  and 
working  hypothesis  of  a  new  model  of  man. 

Non-Market  Democracy 

Democracy  will  be  achieved,  Macpherson  believes,  when  the  above 
revised  theory  of  man  is  welded  onto  a  revised  theory  of  democracy--a 
non-market  theory  of  democracy.    The  justifying  theory  of  such  a 
democracy  will  have  two  main  characteristics:    (1)  the  elevation  of  the 
maximization  of  individual  ethical  powers  to  the  status  of  the  first 
and  only  maximizing  claim  of  democracy  and  (2)  the  specification  of  how 
such  maximization  is  to  be  achieved. 

The  elevation  of  the  goal  of  maximizing  individual  powers  is 
achieved  first  and  foremost  by  recognizing  that  democracy,  like  liber- 
alism, is  a  kind  of  society.    Early  liberals  knew  this.    Modern  liberal 
democrats  neglect  this  point  and  insist  that  democracy  is  merely  a 
mechanism  of  choosing  and  authorizing  governments.    But  like  liberalism 
before  it,  democracy  must  be  seen  to  specify  a  "whole  complex  of  rela- 
tions  between  individuals.""''   The  defining  characteristic  of  these 


Ibid. ,  pp.  54-55. 
Ibid. ,  p.  51. 
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relations  must  be  equality.    The  problem  is  to  fashion  a  theory  of  a 
democratic  society  which  is  not  a  market  society.    Only  then  can  the 
relations  between  individuals  and  individual  powers  approximate  equality. 
This  will  entail  the  specification  of  how  these  relations  are  to  be 
established;  that  is,  the  specification  of  how  the  ethical  powers  of 
individuals  can  be  maximized  equally. 

The  first  requirement  of  a  non-market  theory  of  democracy,  then, 
is  a  definition  of  "powers"  and  a  way  to  measure  them  (to  assess 
maximization).    Macpherson  provides  both  of  these.    First,  he  argues 
that  "powers"  must  be  defined  as  "ability."    Human  powers  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  human  capacities  in  order  that  powers  might  signify  the 
actual  ability  of  an  individual  to  act,  to  do,  to  develop  his  capaci- 
ties.   Further,  this  ability  can  be  measured  by  the  absence  of  im- 
pediments.   Thus,  "this  ability  so  to  act,  which  is  what  democracy 
claims  to  maximize,  is  at  its  maximum  when  there  are  no  external  im- 
pediments to  that  action."    In  addition,  the  amount  of  a  man's  power 

21 

must  be  measured  against  a  maximum.      Macpherson  believes  this  is 
necessary,  as  we  saw  earlier,  because  to  measure  a  power  from  some 
previously  attained  level  is  to  carry  over  the  liberal  standard  for 
utility-maximization  into  our  new  theory  of  democracy.    The  removal  of 
impediments  in  order  to  maximize  powers  calls  additionally  for  a 
specification  of  what  constitutes  impediments,  and  for  a  plan  for  their 
removal . 

It  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate  what  are  to  be  counted  as  im- 
pediments to  men's  ability  to  use  their  human  capacities.    They  are 
(1)  lack  of  adequate  means  of  life;  (2)  lack  of  access  to  the  means  of 

^^Ibid. ,  p.  58. 
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labor;  and  (3)  lack  of  protection  against  invasion  from  others.  An 
adequate  means  to  life  requires  a  "supply  of  the  material  pre-requisites 
for  taking  part  in  the  life  of  the  community  .  .  .  as  well  as  for  food 
and  shelter."    Lack  of  these  is  an  impediment.    Access  to  the  means  of 
labor  requires  access  to  the  resources  necessary  for  the  productive 
exercise  of  capacities.    Lack  of  such  access  is  an  impediment.  Finally, 
"since  every  exercise  of  a  man's  capacities  requires  that  he  should  not 
be  invaded  or  subdued  by  others  while  or  because  he  is  exercising  these 
capacities,  lack  of  protection  against  such  invasion  is  an  impediment. "^^ 

Invasion  as  an  impediment  to  human  development  is  the  one  recog- 
nized by  liberal  theory,  and  which  is  removed  in  that  theory  by  a  state 
which  guarantees  civil  liberties  and  the  protection  of  person  and 
property.    Lack  of  the  material  means  to  life,  and  access  to  the  means 
of  labor  were  not  recognized  by  liberal  theory  because  these  were 
assumed  to  be,  and  perhaps  were,  in  scarce  supply  when  the  liberal 
theoreticians  justified  their  unequal  distribution.    Macpherson  reminds 
us  that  this  is  no  longer  a  valid  assumption  on  at  least  two  counts: 
(1)  There  is  absolute  abundance  and  (2)  even  "relative"  scarcity  can  be 
eliminated  if  we  abandon  the  notion  of  man  as  infinite  desi rer,  or 
infinite  consumer.    Reiterating  that  this  was  only  a  "culturally  deter- 
mined concept  which  was  needed  to  get  capitalist  enterprise  into  action," 
Macpherson  posits  that  in  an  ethical  society: 

...  the  standard  of  material  wants  (the  means  to 
life)  from  which  scarcity  is  to  be  measured  is  the 
amount  of  material  goods  required  to  enable 


Ibid. ,  pp.  59-60. 
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everybody  to  use  and  develop  fully  his  human 
capacities.  .  .  .23 


Thus,  "The  difficulty  to  be  overcome  within  advanced  liberal 

democracies,"  Macpherson  writes,  "is  not  primarily  material  but  ideo- 
24 

logical."      Under  classical-liberal  assumptions,  "scarcity  is  per- 
manent," and,  therefore,  the  complete  removal  of  impediments  #1  and  #2 
is  impossible.    Liberals  still  believe  that  scarcity  can  only  be  re- 
distributed.   The  problem  now,  however,  is  not  to  redistribute  scarcity, 
but  to  "see  through  it."^^ 

However,  there  is  a  further  barrier  in  liberal  theory  to  the 
removal  of  impediment  #2.    This  is  the  inviolability  of  the  right  to 
private  property--to  holding  exclusive  title  to  the  means  of  production. 
This  has  long  been  justified  by  pointing  to  the  high  productivity  of 
capitalist  enterprise.    But  this  justification  for  exclusivity  of 
ownership  is  no  longer  persuasive.    Macpherson  points  out: 

Even  a  comparatively  modest  increase  in  produc- 
tivity or  no  increase  at  all  in  the  present  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  economically  most  advanced 
nation  would  end  scarcity  if  people  came  to  see 
themselves  as  doers,  exerters,  enjoyers  of  essen- 
tially human  capacities. 26 

Furthermore,  denial  of  free  access  to  the  means  of  labor  has  been 
shown  to  diminish  a  man's  power  by  transferring  it  to  the  one  he  must 
pay  for  such  access.    A  man's  creative  power  and  control  over  his 


^^Ibid.,  p.  61 
24 

Ibid.,  p.  63. 
Ibi  d. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  62. 
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productive  capacities  (his  essence)  is  reduced  by  the  extent  to  which 

27 

he  must  pay  for  such  access. 

For  these  reasons,  the  market  concept  of  property  can  have  no  place 

in  a  fully-democratic  society.    The  removal  of  impediment  #2  requires  a 

non-exclusive  concept  of  property.    The  concept  of  property  as  nothing 

but  an  "exclusive,  alienable,  individual  right  not  only  in  material 

things  but  even  in  one's  own  productive  capacities"  can  have  no  place 

28 

in  a  democratic  society. 

Capitalist  property  must  be  rejected.    Macpherson  believes  that  it 
is  already  undergoing  changes.    Property  is,  he  notes,  increasingly  seen 
not  as  an  exclusive  right  to  a  specific  material  thing,  but  as  a  right 
to  a  revenue  or  an  income.    This  is  clearly  the  case  for  investors  whose 
property  right  in  their  stock  has  become  evermore  simply  a  right  to  a 
"share"  in  dividends  or  capital  gains,  rather  than  some  exclusive  right 
to  the  physical  plant  or  capital  stock.    This  same  right  to  a  revenue 
is  common  to  "beneficiaries  of  the  welfare  state,  independent  enter- 
prises, and  wage  and  salary  earners."    The  welfare  state's  raison  d'etre 
is  the  acknowledgement  of  the  right  of  all  people  to  some  revenue.  Even 
the  self-employed  and  the  wage-earner  increasingly  see  their  "main 
property  as  their  right  to  earn  an  income."    Thus  the  demands  for 
government  protection  of  the  small  businessman,  more  equitable  licensing 
procedures,  and  government  guarantees  of  the  "right  to  a  job."^^ 


See  the  discussion  of  the  NTP  #1,  #2,  #3  above,  pp.  97-117. 
'Macpherson,  DTER,  p.  130. 
Ibid. ,  pp.  131-32. 
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Property  as  a  right  to  revenue  must  be  further  broadened,  Macpherson 
asserts,  to  include  "property  as  an  individual  right  not  to  be  excluded 
from  the  use  or  the  benefit  of  the  accumulated  productive  resources  of 
the  whole  society."    This  is  likely  on  two  grounds: 


(1)  That  property  as  an  exclusive  alienable  "absolute 
right  is  no  longer  as  much  needed  in  the  quasi- 
market  society  of  the  late- twentieth  century  as 
it  was  in  the  earlier,  relatively  uncontrolled, 
full  market  society;  and 

(2)  That  democratic  pressures  on  those  governments 
which  uphold  capitalist  property  rights  are  be- 
coming strong  enough  that  any  such  government 
that  claims  to  be  furthering  a  democratic  society 
.  .  .  will  have  to  acknowledge  that  property  as  a 
right  of  access  must  be  increasingly  an  individual 
right  not  to  be  excluded  from  access. 


In  the  first  case,  private  property  is  no  longer  demonstrably 
necessary  to  the  allocation  of  resources.    Although  this  kind  of  pro- 
perty is  still  defended  by  those  who  have  it,  positive  social  pressures 
will  dislodge  it."^^ 

In  the  second  case,  by  any  of  the  three  traditional  rationales  for 
property— that  it  is  necessary  to  life  at  more  than  an  animal  level,  or 
that  it  is  a  right  to  the  fruit  of  one's  own  labor,  or  that  it  is  a 
prerequisite  to  individual  freedom,  both  economic  and  political- 
democratic  pressure  will  force  the  recognition  that  as  such,  property 

must  extent  to  everyone.    Democratic  property  is  the  right  not  to  be 
32 

excluded. 
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The  final  fonn  that  property  will  take  in  post-industrial  and  post- 
liberal  society  is  a  "right  to  share  in  political  power,  and  even  beyond 

that,  a  right  to  a  kind  of  society  or  a  set  of  power  relations  which  will 

33 

enable  the  individual  to  live  a  fully  human  life.'       Macpherson  means 
by  this  that  in  circumstances  of  great  productivity,  the  most  important 
property  would  no  longer  be  the  right  ot  access  to  the  means  of  labor, 
but  the  "right  to  a  share  in  the  control  of  the  massed  productive 
resources."    In  addition,  such  a  right  "would  presumably  have  to  be 
exercised  politically"  and  "property  as  an  individual  right,  becomes 
essentially  the  individual's  share  in  political  power. "^^ 

Also,  property  will  become  a  right  to  participation  in  a  "satisfying 
set  of  social  relations."    Macpherson  means  that  property  must  again  be 
used  to  denote  one's  right  to  "his  life,  his  person,  his  faculties,  his 
liberty,  his  conjugal  affection,  his  honor,  etc.,"  as  it  was  in  the 
seventeenth  century  irrmediately  before  "the  individual  was  at  once  re- 
leased and  submerged  by  the  capitalist  market."    This  broader  concept 
of  property  will  signify  the  addition  to  the  right  to  a  material  revenue, 
of  the  right  to  "a  revenue  of  enjoyment  in  the  quality  of  life."^^ 
Equality  of  power  is  the  democratic  goal.    Property  as  a  non-exclusive, 
universal  right  to  a  "fully  human"  life,  is  the  only  kind  of  property 
compatible  with  a  non-market  theory  of  democracy. 

Since  the  "good  society"  will  rest  upon  a  political  theory  of 
property,  Macpherson  has  told  us  something  about  what  such  a  concept  will 
include:    A  right  to  share  in  the  control  of  the  massed  resources  of 

33 

'^•^Ibid. 

•^^Ibid.,  p.  137. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  139. 
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society  will  have  to  be  exercised  politically  and  is,  therefore,  a  right 
to  political  power.    But  Macpherson  has  told  us  very  little  of  how  such 
rights  will  either  be  instituted  or  exercised  in  the  new  democracy. 
His  argument  that  such  change  may  come  as  "democratic  pressure"  and 
"consciousness  of  what  the  issues  are"  effect  partial  breakdowns  of  the 
political  order  and  result  in  the  progressive  transcendence  of  the  con- 
cept of  private  property  is  weak.    This  account  leaps  from  the  present 
to  the  future  over  a  virtual  chasm  of  unspoken  events.    If  the  welfare 
state  redistribution  of  property  supplies  an  adequate  means  to  life,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  cannot,  then,  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  a  "breakdown  of  the  political  order."    But  taking  the  leap  of 
faith  with  Macpherson  and  hypothesizing  such  a  possibility,  one  obviously 
would  like  to  know  something  about  the  mechanisms  of  change  and  en- 
forcement of  the  new  property  laws.    Macpherson  himself  has  wondered: 

...  no  matter  how  firmly  we  believe  that  freedom 
from  arbitrary  government  is  an  abiding  value  and 
is  indispensible  to  legislative  authority,  what  we 
want  to  discover  is  whether  and  how  this  principle 
can  be  expected  to  survive  the  demise  of  the  bourgeois 
society  which  gave  it  birth. 36 

Thus,  if  I  am  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  absence  of  the  impediment 
of  invasion  by  others,  my  civil  and  political  liberties,  it  seems  rele- 
vant to  ask  Macpherson  to  show  us  just  how  "this  principle  can  be  ex- 
pected to  survive"  in  his  democracy,  for  it  will  be  to  no  avail  if  one 
set  of  impediments  simply  replaces  another. 

The  democracy  which  Macpherson  envisages  will,  of  necessity,  be  a 
highly  politicized  one.    Basic  decisions  about  the  allocation  of 

36 

C.B.  Macpherson,  "The  Quandry  of  Positive  Liberalism,"  New 
Statesman  (November  3,  1967),  p.  591.   
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resources  and  work,  which  have  heretofore  been  made  by  the  market, 
will  now  have  to  be  made  by  the  society  at  large  through  political 
decision-making.    Only  in  this  way  can  the  various  requirements  that 
Macpherson  has  laid  down  for  human  development  be  achieved.  Meaningful 
increases  in  individual  control  over  productive  labor,  and  thus  the 
elimination  of  mindless  market  man,  cannot  be  achieved  by  the  simple 
relocation  of  ownership  and  control  to  the  state.    State  capitalism  is 
at  least  as  likely  to  result.    The  intricate  relationships  between 
ownership  and  control  in  complex  economic  structures  must  be  further 
explored  and  viable  methods  developed  to  ensure  that  the  relocation  of 
control  is  not  to  the  state,  but  truly  to  the  public. "^^    Only  in  this 
way  can  Macpherson 's  own  requirements  for  a  democratic  theory  be  met. 

However,  Macpherson 's  discussion  of  the  need  for  property  as  a 
political  right  to  share  in  basic  decision-making  about  the  social  pro- 
duct even  here  remains  economic.    This  political  right  is  necessary,  it 
seems,  as  a  protective  mechanism  to  guarantee  equal  access,  in  the  first 
place,  and  to  prevent  invasion  from  others,  in  the  second.    Once  again 
Macpherson  ignores  the  opportunity  to  discuss  political  decision-making 
as  educative  and  opts  for  the  more  liberal  line  of  removing  obstacles. 
This  may  be  part  of  a  justification  for  property  as  a  political  right, 
but  it  is  not  a  sufficient  theory  of  the  maximization  of  human  powers 
in  the  good  society.    The  elimination  of  mindlessness  is  the  purpose  of 
this  society,  not  the  removal  of  obstacles.    This  requires  a  consideration 


For  example,  it  may  well  be  that  ownership  and  control  must  be 
separated  in  corporate  fashion  for  private  property  to  be  put  under 
public  control.    The  right  to  a  dividend  would  accrue  to  ownership,  but 
not  control.    See,  Anthony  Giddens,  The  Class  Structure  of  the  Advanced 
Societies  (London:    Hutchinson,  1973)  for  a  better  exploration  of  the 
problems  of  ownership  and  control. 
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and  development  of  the  positive  principles  of  human  development,  and  how 
they  are  to  be  achieved  in  Macpherson's  democracy.    The  political  theory 
of  property  is  central  to  the  persuasiveness  of  Macpherson's  theory  of 
democracy.    Unless  he  can  demonstrate  far  better  than  he  has  thus  far 
just  how  the  political  power  of  a  true  democracy  would  be  distributed 
and  exercised  in  order  to  maximize  human  development,  he  has  simply  left 
his  case  for  such  a  state  unfinished.    If  political  participation  can 
be  devised  which  will  maximize  individual  control  over  productive  labor 
(a  case  could  be  made  for  even  an  increase  in  such  control),  then,  and 
only  then,  can  Macpherson  claim  to  have  shown  that  Utopia  is  a  name  for 
the  future  and  not  a  longing  for  some  imaginary  past.    And  even  if 
Macpherson  can  make  his  case  on  these  grounds,  it  will  remain  incomplete 
unless  he  can  show  that  it  is  at  least  as  likely  as  not  that  such 
political  power  can  be  exercised  without  the  total  politicization  of 
society.    As  he  himself  admits: 

The  absence  or  severe  restriction  of  civil  and  poli- 
tical liberties  must  be  held,  on  the  ethical  concept 
of  powers,  to  diminish  men's  powers  more  than  does 
the  market  transfer  of  powers. 38 

The  Politics  of  Non-Market  Democracy 

If  Macpherson's  political  theory  of  property  is  to  maximize  human 
development,  it  must  do  so  by  Macpherson's  own  account  within  the 
traditional  liberal  framework.    This  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
resurrection  of  natural  rights  as  human,  not  property,  rights.  Macpherson 
wri  tes : 


Macpherson,  DTER,  p.  14. 
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The  problem,  then,  is  whether  there  can  be  found  a 
doctrine  of  human  rights  which  is  a  doctrine  of  natural 
rights  but  which  does  not  contain  the  factors  which 
have  made  the  early  doctrine  of  natural  rights  un- 
acceptable.   The  problem  is  not  insoluble  in 
principle.  39 

The  solution  lies  simply  (and  once  again)  in  discarding  the  postu- 
late of  necessary  contentiousness  and,  "In  the  measure  that  it  is  dis- 
carded, the  prospect  of  a  generally  acceptable  doctrine  of  human  rights 
becomes  realistic,"  and  thus  the,  "Present  prospect  for  a  generally 
acceptable  and  realistic  doctrine  of  human  rights  depends  chiefly  on 
the  generality  and  rapidity  of  the  transformation  from  the  economics  of 
scarcity  to  the  society  of  abundance.  ""^^ 

Again  Macpherson  has  left  us  in  a  logical  lurch.    The  maintenance 
of  liberal  freedom  from  invasion  by  others  which  was  eralier  seen  to 
become  problematic  when  political  power  preempts  economic  decision- 
making, now  is  seen  to  be  virtually  automatic.    Even  if  we  reject  most 
of  Kenneth  Minogue's  critique  of  Macpherson,  he  is  right  to  notice  that 
Macpherson 's  "uni versa! ization  of  democracy"  would  result  in  a  social 
system  where  "everything  will  depend  upon  political  decision. "^^ 

The  politicization  of  society  should  be  a  central  concern  for 
Macpherson.    It  is  both  essential  as  a  vehicle  of  man's  development, 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  a  potentially  greater  threat  to  that  develop- 
ment than  the  transfer  of  powers.    Macpherson  should  worry  on  two  counts. 
First,  that  political  power  may  be  inherently  incapable  of  serving  as 


Ibid. ,  p.  236. 
'ibid. ,  pp.  236-37. 

Minogue,  "Humanist  Democracy,"  p.  393. 
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a  vehicle  of  man's  self-development;  and,  secondly,  that  political  power 
may  come  to  be  an  agency  of  self-mastery  rather  than  self-development. 

The  first  worry  involves  the  possibility  that  self-development 
through  collective  decision-making  and  exercise  of  political  power  is 
too  demanding;  that  it  mistakes  the  capacities  and  desires  of  real  men 
for  a  highly  politicized  version  of  man,  and,  further,  that  it  makes  a 
Platonic  presumption  about  the  relevance  to  human  development  of  a 
publically-developed  morality.    Macpherson  is  sensitive  to  this  problem. 
He  notes  that,  "Many  of  us  would  say  that  this  degree  of  strenuous 
activity  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  a  political  voice,  and  that  a 
system  that  sets  so  high  a  price  cannot  be  called  democratic."  Mac- 
pherson concludes  that  to  qualify  as  democratic  a  system  must  not  require 

42 

"inordinate  activity."  But  how  much  activity,  and  how  this  "price" 
theory  of  participation  squares  with  the  "liberation"  theory  advanced 
elsewhere  is  not  at  all  clear. 

Secondly,  Macpherson  should  worry  about  political  power  as  an 
independent  threat  to  one's  powers  and  their  development.    Although  he 
acknowledges  that  debased  people  "cannot  be  morally  regenerated  except 
by  the  society  being  reformed,  and  this  requires  political  power, "^^  he 
devotes  little  attention  to  the  structural  properties  of  political  power, 
except  to  deny  that  there  are  any  that  pose  insupperable  barriers  to 
that  full  realization  of  human  potential.    That  a  transference  of 
property  from  private  to  public  ownership  does  not,  ipso  facto,  result 
in  equal  access  (much  less  the  grander  goals  of  full  realization  of 

42 

C-B.  Macpherson,  The  Real  World  of  Democracy  (Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  1966),  p.  21.    Hereinafter  referred  to  as  RWD. 
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human  potential)  does  not  appear  to  bother  Macpherson  unduly.    He  does 
not  dwell  on  the  possibility  that  the  political  power  will,  by  his  own 
account,  have  to  force  some  people  to  be  free  of  the  market.    The  poten- 
tial for  such  power  to  be  an  alienating  rather  than  liberating  force  in 
human  history  does  not,  despite  the  historical  examples,  seem  to  worry 
Macpherson.    But  there  is  no  explanation  given  of  why  he  does  not  worry 
about  this  prospect.    He  simply  reiterates  his  belief  that  it  need  not 
be  so. 

If  we  are  looking  for  clues  to  the  institutional  arrangements  which 
Macpherson  believes  can  obtain  democratic  goals,  we  find  them  in  their 
most  developed  form  in  his  The  Real  World  of  Democracy.    But  what  we  find 
here  is  not  reassuring,  for  Macpherson  argues  that  one-party  systems  can 
be  viable  democratic  states.    In  fact,  Macpherson  defines  the  alternate 
party- system  as  a  system  whereby  government  can  be  held  responsible  to 
different  sections  of  the  class  that  controls  the  means  of  labor. 

Macpherson  first  formulated  these  ideas  in  1949,  in  "The  Political 
Theory  of  Social  Credit."    Here  he  argued  that  the  primary  function  of 
a  party  system  is  to  broker  divergent  and  competing  interests.    This  is 
due  to  the  assumption  in  such  a  system  that  the  essence  of  democracy  is 
in  the  competition  of  group  interests. Macpherson  argued  that 
democracy  in  the  "modern"  sense  does  not  mean  interest-group  liberalism, 
but  rather  the  promotion  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  active  worth 
of  all  individuals.    An^  set  of  institutional  arrangements  which  advances 
these  goals  thereby  deserves  the  title  "democracy."    Thus  Macpherson 

44 
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has  laid  the  foundations  for  his  justification  of  "non-liberal  democracy." 
The  Corrmunist  vanguard-state  and  the  under-developed  nationalist  state, 
can  both  be  considered  democratic  in  the  broad  sense  of  "moving  towards 

AC 

a  firmly-held  goal  of  an  equal  society,"     and  also  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  institutional  guarantees  if  they  meet  three  conditions:    (1)  some 
real  control  from  the  bottom  within  the  party;  (2)  open  party  membership; 
and  (3)  the  degree  of  political  activity  demanded  of  party  members  be 
not  more  than  the  average  person  will  steadily  give.^^ 

Now,  while  such  conditions  make  Macpherson's  claim  about  the  poten- 
tial democratic  nature  of  one-party  systems  theoretically  viable,  they 
do  not  have  any  determinate  practical  meaning.    For  if  there  is  suf- 
ficient intra-party  democracy  for  "those  at  the  bottom  to  control  those 
at  the  top,"  then  control  must  include  removal.    If  this  is  so,  then 
Macpherson's  observation  that  trends  toward  such  control  in  Communist 

states  can  "in  principle  go  on  without  any  overt  change  in  the  poli- 
48 

tical  system"     is  surely  innacurate.    Such  a  system  would  undergo 
change  of  a  qualitative  sort.    At  the  point  where  control  became 
accountability  and  intra-party  democracy  became  freedom  of  opposition, 
the  system  would  be  liberal.    And  so  Macpherson's  theory  of  non-liberal 
democracy  rests  on  a  confusion  of  economic  and  political  change. 
Macpherson's  statement  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  political 
system  uses  the  term  very  loosely.    What  he  really  means,  I  think,  is 
that  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  economic  system.  Macpherson's 


Macpherson,  RWD,  p.  33, 
Ibid.,  p.  32. 
Ibid. .  p.  21. 
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failure  to  solidly  retrieve  popular  control  along  with  democratic  theory 
is  a  serious  failing. 

Ultimately,  this  failing  as  with  his  others,  can  be  reduced  to 
Macpherson's  refusal  to  allow  himself  to  be  critiqued.    Any  alternative 
formulas  for  social  reform,  however  radical,  fail  by  his  standard  since 
they  "do  not  see"  the  transfer  of  powers  which  dehumanizes  man  in  market 
society,  and  which,  by  definition  for  Macpherson,  disqualifies  any 
alternative  which  fails  to  eliminate  it.    On  the  other  hand,  any  critique 
of  Macpherson's  theory  of  democracy  which  argues  a  negative  potential 
for  such  a  system  is  preemptorily  dismissed  by  Macpherson  as  invalid. 
Propositions  about  the  likely  properties  of  such  a  system  may  be  valid, 
admits  Macpherson,  but  they  do  not,  he  asserts,  constitute  a  criticism 
of  his  position  because  the  negative  potential  in  his  theory  of  democracy 
is  not  structural .    Certain  undesirable  things  ma^  happen,  but  they  do 
not  happen  necessarily.    Take,  for  example,  his  assertion  that,  "The 
subsequent  state  may  play  an  extractive  role,  but  it  need  not  do  so."^^ 
Macpherson  constructs  for  himself  with  such  assertions  virtually  an 
invincible  fortress.    Most  simply,  it  amounts  to  the  stubborn  insistence 
that  liberal-capitalism  is  dominated  by  "impossibilities"  and  "neces- 
sarilies"  while  socialism  is  characterized  only  by  "possibilities"  and 
"not  necessarilies. "    Macpherson's  method  and  his  fundamental  assumption 
of  the  definitional  status  of  the  NTP  in  market  society  renders  him 
immune  from  most  criticism.    Liberal-democracies  have,  by  definition, 
a  structural  flaw:    the  market  transfer  of  powers.    His  own  theory  of 
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the  good  society  reduces  to  the  simple  necessity  to  eliminate  this 

transfer.    While  he  alternates  between  implying  a  rather  automatic 

realization  once  private  property  is  eliminated,  and,  usually  in  response 

to  his  critics,  a  more  guarded  view  in  which  it  is  admitted  that,  "There 

50 

may  well  involve  some  coercion,"     he  never  explores  fully  either  the 
conditions  under  which  class  conflict  is  to  be  ended  or  the  structural 
properties  of  the  new  political  power  system.    Surely  if  the  Marxist 
method  and  ethics  are  to  be  stimulating  to  the  dialectical  imagination, 
they  must  do  more  than  this. 

This  brings  us  back  to  Macpherson's  fundamental  problem:  his 
method.    While  it  leads  him  to  many  non-obvious  observations  about  the 
relationships  between  liberalism  and  capitalism,  at  the  same  time  it 
permits  him  to  ignore  political  power  and  the  mechanics  of  liberation. 
He  is  unable  to  see  politics  as  anything  more  than  epiphenomenal  to 
economics.    This  accounts  for  his  unduly  sanguine  view  of  social  change 
and  political  transformation.    By  Macpherson's  method,  the  transcendence 
of  scarcity  and  thus  the  end  of  compulsive  labor  define  the  arrival  of 
Utopia.    Minor  details  remain  to  be  worked  out.    The  "state  will  still 
be  needed  for  the  coordination  of  productive  activities  and  probably  for 
the  adjudication  of  different  individual  interpretations  of  what  rules 
and  interferences  are  necessary  to  maximize  individual  self-development," 
but  Macpherson  is  clearly  uninterested  in  these  problems. 

By  continuing  to  press  for  elimination  of  the  NTP  in  economic 
categories,  Macpherson  makes  the  mistake  of  reducing  the  call  for 
freedom  to  an  economic  demand.    When  so  reduced,  corporate  capitalism 

^°Ibid.,  p.  197. 
Ibi  d. 
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can  be  seen  to  satisfy  men  already.    The  challenge  of  Macpherson  begins 
to  sound  like  the  post-War  left—dogmatic,  ideological,  and  artificial. 
The  urgent  need  of  Western  society  is  for  a  formulation  of  the  con- 
temporary problem  which  will  express  the  fundamental  tensions  in  non- 
economic  categories.    This,  of  course,  is  what,  as  we  shall  see, 
Christian  Bay  has  attempted  to  do.    This  is  why  Bay's  work  can  fruitfully 
be  studied  in  relation  to  Macpherson's. 

Macpherson,  despite  his  clearly  dialectical  understanding  of  men 
and  his  dedication  to  their  transcendence  of  reality,  does  not,  I  fear, 
contribute  to  that  goal  by  continuing  to  press  for  the  end  to  alienation 
as  if  it  were  an  economic  demand.    Contemporary  tensions  are  more  com- 
plex than  that.    In  putting  destruction  of  human  personality,  instead  of 
an  exploration  of  human  productivity  at  the  center  of  his  indictment  of 
liberal -capital ism,  Macpherson  recognizes  the  essentially  non-economic 
nature  of  his  indictment.    Moral  regeneration,  not  consumer  satisfaction, 
as  Macpherson  knows,  is  the  problem.    But  this  problem  is  not  addressed 
by  asserting  the  solution  as  an  economic  demand.    The  problem  of  moral 
regeneration  is  central  to  the  retrieval  of  democracy  as  Macpherson  has 
defined  it.    Man  must  come  to  see  himself  as  doer.    Human  powers  must 
come  to  be  conceived  as  non-contradictory,  not  in  opposition.  Human 
rights  must  be  derived  from  benign  human  needs,  rather  than  perverse 
human  wants.    Our  final  step  in  the  evaluation  of  Macpherson's  contri- 
butions to  a  contemporary  doctrine  of  these  human  rights,  then,  must  be 
to  consider  the  adequacy  of  his  account  of  how  these  problems  may  be 
solved. 
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A  Theory  of  Change 

Macpherson  has  not  one  but  several  accounts  of  social  change.  But 

they  are  all  predicated  on  his  conclusion  that  there  is  a  crisis  in  the 

liberal -democracies  of  the  world.    This  crisis  is  brought  on  by  what 

52 

Macpherson  calls  the  "race  between  technology  and  ontology."  The 
liberal  model  of  man  is  a  serious  handicap  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Against  an  increasing  need  for  the  replacement  of  growth  by  stability 
in  employment  and  the  environment,  relative  scarcity  demands  infinite 
accumulation.    The  best  interests  of  post-industrial  society  are  likely 
to  come  into  increasing  conflict  with  the  seventeenth-century  model  of 
man.    Technology  has  made  possible  a  change  in  this  ontology  through  the 
achievement  of  an  absolute  abundance.    But  the  momentum  of  the  market 
perpetuates  a  view  of  man  as  a  possessive  individualist.    Not  only  will 
this  pose  domestic  problems  for  liberal -democracies,  it  will  put  them 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage  with  those  political  systems  that  "offer  a 
kind  of  human  freedom  which  the  market  has  to  deny."^"^ 

Technological  development  will  also  create  another  problem  for 
liberal-democracies.    As  the  Western  nations  cannot  "afford"  to  slow 
their  rate  of  technological  development  due  to  the  East-West  competition 
they  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  reducing  the  need  for  work.    As  tech- 
nology reduces  the  need  for  work  in  the  physical  sense,  the  problem  will 
not  be  to  enlist  men's  energies  in  the  material  productive  process,  but 
to  provide  alternative  outlets  for  those  energies.    This  will  make  it 
increasingly  important  to  make  the  maximization  of  human  creative 


Macpherson,  DTER,  pp.  24-25. 
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energies  a  primary  political  goal.  Macpherson  thinks  that  this  will 
require  the  development  of  avenues  for  non-work,  or  extra-productive 
labor. 

Macpherson 's  explorations  of  the  conditions  of  crisis  in  liberal- 
democracies  has  led  him  over  the  last  decade  to  hypothesize  various 
theories  of  the  outcome  of  this  crisis.    In  PTPI ,  for  example,  he  notes 
that  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  may  be  sufficient  to  regenerate  a  sense 
of  equality  in  the  universality  of  total  insecurity.    Although  he  is  not 
very  explicit,  Macpherson  seems  to  be  implying  that  obligation  to  some 
sort  of  "wider  political  authority"  is  a  possibility  and  that  this  would 
somehow  also  involve  the  abandonment  of  market  relations  since  they  are 
destructive  of  the  cohesion  necessary  for  such  obligation.^^ 

This  rather  sketchy  scenario  does  not  seem  to  have  satisfied 
Macpherson  either,  for  it  reappears  in  his  RWD  in  a  very  different 
version.    Here  it  is  not  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  which 
generates  change,  but  rather  a  moral  competition  with  the  East.  In 
this  scenario,  Macpherson's  argument  is  that  since  nuclear  war  is  im- 
practical as  a  possible  way  of  winning  the  contest  for  power  which  rages 
between  East  and  West,  the  "relative  power  and  influence  of  different 
nations  and  sections  of  the  world  is  going  to  have  to  depend  on  the 
degree  to  which  their  economic  and  political  systems  satisfy  the  desires 
of  all  their  people.    Insofar  as  all  these  nations  are  democratic,  the 
desires  of  their  people  can  be  expected  to  be  for  equal  access  to  the 
means  of  a  decent  life,  or  equal  human  rights. 
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The  power  struggle  between  East  and  West  becomes  increasingly  a 

struggle  for  the  minds  of  men— a  struggle  in  which  power  is  seen  less 

as  physical  force,  and  more  as  moral  advantage.    In  the  competition  for 

such  advantage,  the  societies  that  have  rejected  capitalism  will  succeed 

because  "they  do  not  diminish  any  man's  satisfaction  by  a  compulsive 

57 

transfer  of  part  of  his  power  to  others  for  the  benefit  of  others." 

In  addition  to  this  moral  competition  with  the  East,  Macpherson 
argues  that  the  Third  World  will  stimulate  change  through  "moral 
feedback."    He  writes: 


.  .  .  the  level  of  expectation  of  the  underdeveloped 
peoples  will  increase,  thus  increasing  their  present 
sense  of  injustice  at  the  unequal  distribution  of 
human  opportunity  between  the  rich  countries  (which 
are  mostly  capitalist)  and  the  poor  countries.  This 
sense  of  injustice  is  already  pressing  somewhat  on 
the  conscience  of  the  West,  and  the  moral  feedback 
is  likely  to  get  stronger. 58 


Although  this  theme  of  moral  competition  from  the  East  and  moral 
feedback  from  the  Third  World  has  persisted  in  Macpherson 's  later 
essays,  this  is  probably  more  indicative  of  Macpherson's  lack  of  al- 
ternative hypotheses,  than  of  any  genuine  commitment  on  his  part  to 
it.    He  clearly  does  not  consider  either  the  East  or  the  Third  World  to 
enjoy  a  definite  moral  advantage  now.    They  are  not  to  be  taken  as  models 

of  harmony  or  moral  superiority.    As  efforts  to  achieve  a  non-conten- 

59 

tious  society,  they  "have  all  failed."  But  in  establishing  humanistic 
values  and  in  rejecting  the  consumption  model  of  man,  they  lead  the  way. 
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And  in  civil  and  political  liberties,  they  have  "no  where  to  go  but  up, 
while  the  demands  of  the  warfare  state  can  very  easily  push  the  Western 
nations  down."^^ 

Whether  or  not  this  optimistic  view  of  the  East  and  Third  World  is 
justified,  it  is  probably  insufficient  as  a  theory  of  social  change.  ■ 
Quite  apart  from  the  debatable  question  of  whether  or  not  capitalist 
economic  relations  exist  within  most  countries  of  the  Third  World,  and 
the  implausibility  of  the  "public  commitments  of  Iraq,  Uganda,  or  Burundi 
coming  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  normative  allegiance  of 
western  populations,"^^  it  is  likely  that  Macpherson  is  more  accurate 
in  his  assessment  of  why  voters  in  1 iberal -democracies  consistently 
vote  down  the  socialist  alternative. 

In  claiming  that  ongoing  socialist  socieites  do  not  tell  us  much 
about  the  "inherent  properties  of  the  socialist  model,"  Macpherson 
argues  that  although  objective  comparisons  between  East  and  West  are 
impossible,  we  can  learn  something  from  the  "subjective  judgments  about 
the  comparative  merits  of  liberal-democratic  society  that  are  actually 
made  by  the  members  of  those  societies."    After  noting  that  the  "people 
in  1 iberal -democratic  societies  have  voted  pretty  consistently  for  a 
market  society  rather  than  a  socialist  society,"  Macpherson  speculates 
that  there  are  three  possible  bases  for  this  choice.    The  first  involves 
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the  failure  of  people  in  market  socieites  to  recognize  the  NTP.  This 
is  likely  since  transfer  of  power  can  be  "obscured  and  overlaid"  by  the 
high  standard  of  living.    If  this  is  the  basis  for  the  choice,  increased 
productivity  in  the  socialist  societies  will  undennine  it.^^  Similarly, 
the  liberalization  of  socialist  societies  would  minimize:^'* 


.  .  .  the  value  judgment  that  civil  and  political 
liberties  which  they  enjoy  are  worth  more  than  any 
gain  in  their  powers  to  be  expected  from  the  can- 
cellation of  the  transfer  of  powers  in  a  socialist 
society,  and  on  the  empirical  judgment  that  they 
might  lose  those  liberties  in  a  socialist  society. 65 


Finally,  the  political  commitments  of  Westerners  might: 


.  .  .  be  based  on  a  value  judgment  that,  while  the 
transfer  of  powers  is  inevitable  in  a  full  market 
society,  market  freedoms  (including  freedom  of  enter- 
prise and  freedom  of  appropriation)  are  nevertheless 
a  prerequisite  of  or  a  substantial  part  of,  the  full 
enjoyment  and  development  of  the  human  essence. 6° 


In  this  case,  the  success  of  the  liberal  ontology  is  due  to  the  face, 
as  Macpherson  has  allowed,  that  members  of  1 i beral -democratic  societies 
believe  that  market  freedoms  are  a  prerequisite  to  the  maximization  of 
individual  powers  however  they  are  defined--as  the  utilities  of 
political  and  economic  choice,  or  the  developmental  power  of  leisure. 
If  the  competition  with  non-capitalist  societies  will  be  "in  the  degree 
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of  satisfaction  each  provides  for  its  members, the  provision  of 
psychic  satisfaction  is,  on  all  counts,  greater  in  liberal-capitalism. 
Furthermore,  market  freedoms  have  become  inescapably  associated  with 
that  satisfaction.    Market  freedom  i$_  freedom  for  most  Westerners.  Any 
transfer  of  power  that  may  or  may  not  be  taking  place  is  simply  not 
perceived,  or  presumed  to  be  part  of  the  human  condition.    If  there 
is  a  crisis  of  legitimacy,  it  would  seem,  then,  that  it  is  in  the  thought 
of  Macpherson,  rather  than  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Western  non-capital- 
ists.   It  is  the  very  success  of  the  liberal  ontology  in  securing 
capitalist  development  which  serves  to  render  its  transcendence  remote. 
Macpherson  finds  it  very  difficult  to  locate  the  seeds  of  change  among 
the  voters  in  liberal -democracies.    The  external  impediments  to  human 
freedom  are  so  entrenched,  and  the  internal  impediments  (false- 
consciousness)  to  the  human  imagination  are  so  thoroughly  interalized, 
that  Macpherson  admits  we  seem  to  be  in  a  particularly  vicious  circle. 
Before  "any  action  sufficient  to  remove  or  reduce  the  external  im- 
pediments can  be  expected"  the  internal  impediment— man 's  self-image 
as  market  man-- "must  be  seen  to  be  no  longer  required,  and  seen  so  by 
the  very  people  in  whom  (it  has)  been  internalized."^^ 

Such  a  vicious  circle  in  which  a  change  in  human  consciousness  is 
seen  as  prerequisite  to  effecting  social  change  has  produced  in  the  past 
theories  of  revolution.    Macpherson,  however,  has  a  final  hypothesis  to 
offer  us  on  the  possibility  for  change  without  "traumatic  revolutionary 
action. "^^ 


Ibid. .  p.  134. 
Ibid. ,  p.  76. 
Ibid.,  p.  140. 


The  same  process  of  reciprocal  reinforcement  of  external  and  in- 
ternal impediments  which  produced  this  circle  can  possibly  "work 
reciprocally  in  reverse."    This  might  come  about  by  partial  breakdowns 
in  the  political  order  of  market  societies,  or  by  partial  breakthroughs 
of  consciousness.    Either  of  these  might  put  the  process  in  reverse, 
setting  off  the  other.    In  light  of  these  circumstances,  Macpherson 
concludes: 


.  .  .  it  seems  well  worthwhile  to  press  rational 
analysis  of  the  external  impediments  in  the  hope 
of  contributing  to  the  breakthrough  of  consciousness, 
and  so  to  a  cumulative  reciprocal  reduction  of  both 
kinds  of  impediment,  and  a  cumulative  realization 
of  democracy. 70 


Now,  this  is  indeed  a  pregnant  hypothesis.    But  in  its  call  for  rational 
analysis  as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  false-consciousness  of 
consumer  man,  lies  the  source  of  Macpherson's  dilemma. 

Consciousness,  like  theory,  changes  Macpherson  has  told  us,  in 
dialectical  relationship  to  reality,  to  material  conditions.    This  is 
the  epistemological  underpinning  of  Macpherson's  work.    His  dilemma  now 
is  that  market  man  is  an  accurate  reflection  of  market  society. 
Macpherson  himself  belabors  this  point  at  the  end  of  PTPI: 


So  (Liberal  theory)  must  continue  to  use  the  assumptions 

of  possessive  individualism  because  they  are  factually 

".c    .        accurate  for  our  possessive  market  societies.  .  .  . 

The  individual  in  market  society  is  human  as  proprietor 

'jf  :>  -        of  his  own  person.  .  .  .His  society  does  consist  of  a 
series  of  market  relations. 71 


Ibid. ,  p.  76. 
Macpherson,  PTPI,  p.  275. 
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This  means  that  if  we  reject  possessive  individualist  assumptions, 
liberal -democratic  theory  is  unrealistic.    Worse  yet,  it  means,  as  John 
Dunn  has  noted: 

To  abandon  appropriative  strategies  while  a  market 
of  sorts  is  still  in  operation  is  simply  to  put 
oneself  at  a  competitive  disadvantage.    In  practical 
terms  it  is  at  least  as  likely  to  strengthen  the 
power  of  the  market  as  to  impair  it.72 

If  infinite  appropriation  is  thus  appropriate  behavior  in  market 
society,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  partial  breakthroughs  of  con- 
sciousness will  occur.    One  possibility  is  that  with  affluence  the  qual 
of  life  takes  on  new  significance,  and  concerns  such  as  environmental 
protection  can  mount  against  the  image  of  man  as  consumer  and  consump- 
tion at  all  costs.    This  might  contribute  to  breakthroughs  in  the  mass 
self-image  of  consumer. 

This  raises  two  problems.    First  and  foremost  is  the  factual 
question  of  abundance.    Macpherson  has  made  much  of  this  material  con- 
dition without  once  demonstrating  its  existence.    While  there  is  un- 
questionably a  great  deal  of  want  that  is  the  result  of  simple  mal- 
distribution of  the  social  product,  it  is  much  less  easy  to  talk  in 
loose  terms  about  abundance  now  that  the  nagging  problem  of  energy  has 
surfaced  and  the  population  continues  to  explode  geometrically.  If 
scarcity  reemerges  as  a  haunting  spectre,  quality  of  life  issues  can 
be  expected  to  die  a  sudden  death. 

But  the  second  and  more  immediately  serious  problem  that  is  sug- 
gested by  Macpherson 's  account  of  partial  breakthroughs  is  that  his 
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reliance  on  such  breeches  in  the  common  consciousness  of  market  man 
seems  unduly  optimistic  in  light  of  his  own  assessment  of  the  power  of 
the  market  to  structure  society.    In  fact,  given  the  power  and  compelling 
nature  which  Macpherson  attributes  to  the  dynamics  of  market  relations, 
and  his  total  lack  of  mention  of  any  other  institutions  capable  of  so 
structuring  society,  it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  market  might 
be  displaced  at  all,  much  less  by  mere  partial  breakthroughs  in  con- 
sciousness.   As  Dunn  notes: 


If  it  is  right  to  see  the  market  as  a  social  agency 
of  such  unique  structural  potency,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  it  softly  and  silently  vanishing  away  merely 
because  of  a  shift,  even  a  unanimous  one,  in  the 
moral  affections  of  political  theorists.  The 
rationality  of  operating  markets,  however  rigged, 
cannot  be  eluded  merely  by  looking  down  one's  moral 
nose  at  them.  .  .  .  What  keeps  markets  operating  is 
not  on  the  whole  moral  credulity.    What  stope  them 
from  operating  at  the  level  of  a  whole  society  has 
never  been--and  is  never  likely  to  be--merely'a 
shift  in  moral  tastes. 73 


If  shifts  in  moral  tastes  cannot  be  expected  to  instigate  the 
reciprocal  breakdown  of  the  external  impediment  of  the  market,  Mac- 
pherson 's  conclusion  that  it  seems  "worthwhile  to  press  rational  analysis 
of  the  external  imoediments"  cannot  be  expected  to  do  much  good  either. 
Alternatively,  the  purpose  of  such  analysis  might  be  to  expose  the 
illusion  of  the  market  as  a  neutral  organizing  force  of  society  in  which 
the  factors  of  production--land,  labor,  and  capital— combine  in  tech- 
nically efficient  ways  according  to  impersonal  forces.    But  surely  this 
kind  of  expose  has  been  done  before:    Comprehensive  moral  plausibility 
has  never  been  one  of  the  market's  stronger  suits. 


Ibid. ,  pp.  498-99. 
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In  light  of  the  above,  1t  is  charged  that  Macpherson  has  no  truly 
plausible  account  of  social  change.    He  has  answered  his  critics  on  this 
point  by  disclaiming  competence  as  a  theorist  of  social  change.    Such  a 
theory  would  require  "a  great  deal  of  empirical  study,  assessing  and 
predicting  specifically  and  in  detail  all  the  actual  and  possible  forces 
making  for  and  against  change.    I  do  not  regard  that  as  my  metier. "'^^ 
But  this  does  not  seem  quite  to  the  point.    The  question  is  not  whether 
social  change  can  be  identified  by  empirical  study,  but  whether  social 
change  by  Macpherson 's  own  assumptions  can  be  accomplished  without  a 
revolutionary  transformation  of  consciousness.    Macpherson's  vagueness 
on  this  issue  is  more  serious  than  simply  a  lack  of  sufficient  research 
time.    It  is  due  rather  to  Macpherson's  fundamental  ambivalence  over 
the  programmatic  implications  of  his  own  analysis  of  liberalism. 

Macpherson's  admission  that  he  lacks  an  "alternative  theory  of 
transition,  beyond  my  general  prognosis  of  increasing  partial  breakdowns 
of  capitalist  society  combined  with  partial  breakthroughs  of  con- 
sciousness," is  thought  insufficient  by  his  Marxist  critics.  They 
charge  that  his  failure  to  supply  such  a  theory  is  either  a  simple 
failure  of  nerve,  or  worse  yet,  equivocation.    They  note  that  Macpherson 
concluded  in  1961,  that,  "class  differentials  in  human  nature,  or  at 
least  the  concept  of  human  nature,"  render  impotent  the: 

Liberal  hope  (or  despair)  which  puts  human  nature 
out  of  sight  or  seeks  to  infuse  it  gradually  with 
higher  moral  qualities. 


Macpherson,  "Humanist  Democracy  and  Elusive  Marxism,"  p.  424. 
Macpherson,  DTER,  p.  202. 
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Given  such  a  conclusion  (which  is  thoroughly  compatible  with 
Macpherson's  Marxist  analysis),  how,  they  wonder,  can  Macpherson  in 
1973  assert  that  a  general  prognosis  of  partial  breakthroughs  in  con- 
sciousness is  possible  much  less  likely?   As  Macpherson  himself  noted 
then,  "The  possibility  of  recognizing,  with  any  hopefulness,  the  poten- 
tiality of  a  mass  transformation  of  human  nature,  recedes  in  the  face 
of  such  despair. "^^   The  possibility  arises  then,  as  Victor  Svacek  has 
observed,  that  "the  historico-ethical  postulates  of  Marxism  entail  the 
acceptance  of  revolution."^''    And  he  quotes  Marx  to  Macpherson: 

.  .  .  the  alteration  of  men  on  a  mass  scale  (is) 
an  alteration  which  can  only  take  place  in  a  prac- 
tical movement,  a  revolution;  this  revolution  is 
necessary  not  only  because  the  ruling  class  cannot 
be  overthrown  in  any  other  way,  but  also  because 
the  class  overthrowing  it  can  only  in  a  revolution 
succeed  in  ridding  itself  of  all  the  muck  of  ages 
and  become  fitted  to  found  society  anew. 78 

If  this  is  so,  then  Macpherson's  claims  notwithstanding,  his  failure  to 

provide  a  theory  of  revolutionary  social  change  is  a  serious  one. 

Macpherson  has  argued  that  the  obstacles  to  human  development  are 

not  likely  to  be  removed  by  "good  will,  nor  by  any  improbable  conversion 

of  the  ruling  elites  to  a  new  morality;  nor  necessarily  by  traumatic 

79 

revolutionary  action."  Rather  change  will  come  as  a  result  of  partial 
breakdowns  and  breakthroughs.  Now,  although  this  is  an  assertion  rather 
than  a  full-fledged  theory,  there  are  identifiable  premises  here. 


^^Ibid. 

^^Svacek,  o£.  ci_t . ,  p.  420. 
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Macpherson ' s  non-revolutionary  account  of  social  change  is  based 
upon  an  implied  assumption  about  the  nature  of  humans  in  liberal- 
democracies.    What  is  clear  is  that  a  non-revolutionary  theory  of  social 
change  cannot  depend  upon  class  conflict  emerging  from  class  differences 
in  human  nature.    Macpherson's  early  ascription  of  such  differences  to 
1 iberal -democracies  has  been  dropped  from  his  later  analyses  of  change. 
Class  concepts  of  this  kind  he  noted  then,  specifically  evoke  the 
"revolutionary  view  .  .  .  that  in  order  to  have  democracy  human  nature 
must  be  changed,  and  changed  by  'the  perople,'  under  a  new  sort  of 
leadership,  taking  things  in  their  own  hands. Macpherson  has  replaced 
his  concept  of  class  differences  in  human  nature  with  a  more  benign  view 
which  seems  to  argue  that  not  only  are  there  not  class  differences  in 
human  nature  in  liberal-democracies,  but  that  the  people  in  such  societies 
are  not  nearly  so  debased  as  the  analysis  of  PTPI  would  have  us  believe. 

In  RWD,  we  find  Macpherson  discussing  the  necessity  for  revolution 
in  those  societies  whose  people  have  been  so  dehumanized  that  "only  a 
few  of  the  people  at  most  can  be  expected  to  see  that  they  are  de- 
humanized."   In  such  cases  "there  is  no  use  relying  on  the  free  votes 
of  everybody  to  bring  about  a  fully  human  society.    If  it  is  not  done 
by  a  vanguard  it  will  not  be  done  at  all."^^ 

Macpherson  does  not  believe,  however,  that  this  is  the  case  in 
liberal -democracies.    He  specifically  states  that; 

We  in  the  West  have  the  peculiar  good  fortune  of 
not  now  having  to  face  this  problem,  at  least  in 
this  stark  form.    We  have  been  able  to  coast  on 

^°Ibid.,  p.  202. 
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the  liberal  revolutions  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  .  .  .82 

Most  people  in  1 iberal -democratic  societies,  then,  must  by  virtue  of 
the  civil  and  political  liberties  secured  by  these  liberal  revolutions, 
have  been  able  to  resist  debasement  by  market  society.    Only  if  this  is 
true,  as  Macpherson  seems  to  believe,  can  a  theory  of  partial  break- 
throughs in  consciousness  hope  to  be  taken  seriously.    Macpherson  is 
assuming  that  most  people  in  1  iberal -democratic  societies  are  capable 
of  "seeing"  the  possibility  of  and  "realizing"  the  necessity  for  change, 
both  in  themselves  and  in  their  circumstances.    Moral  regeneration,  then, 
which  is  capable  of  being  accomplished  on  a  large  scale  in  Marxist 
theory  only  by  a  revolutionary  transformation  of  human  consciousness, 
is  thought  by  Macpherson  to  be  either  unnecessary  or  unimportant.  All 
that  people  require  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  uniquely  human  capacities 
is  the  removal  of  external  impediments.    Liberation,  though  clearly  a 
spiritual  concept  for  Macpherson,  has  been  given  a  purely  physical 
definition.    The  phenomenon  of  men  hugging  their  chains  does  not  worry 
Macpherson.    Liberal -democratic  man  does  not  need  to  be  "forced  to  be 
free." 

These  unstated  assumptions  of  Macpherson' s  theory  of  social  change, 
raise  certain  difficulties  within  the  context  of  his  concept  of  human 
powers.    Although  the  moral  regeneration  of  people  in  1 iberal -democracies 
does  not  appear  to  Macpherson  to  be  a  problem  when  it  comes  to  social 
change,  it  is  not  clear  why  it  should  not  be.    If  1 iberal -democratic 
people  are  not  debased  by  the  transfer  of  their  powers  in  a  society 
where  the  means  of  labor  are  privately  owned,  then  their  problem  is 

Ibid. 
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primarily  one  of  redistribution  of  an  unequally  distributed  social 
product  and  the  continued  maximization  of  their  leisure.    But  this  is 
obviously  not  what  Macpherson  has  in  mind.    He  has  already  dismissed 
capitalist  leisure  as  meaningless  to  the  mindless  men  who  inhabit  such 
societies.    He  has  explicitly  told  us  that  "redistribution  of  scarcity" 
is  not  the  problem.    The  problem  is  to  "see  through"  scarcity;  to  reali 
that  no  amount  of  material  well-being  can  eliminate  the  dehumanization 
that  occurs  when  one  does  not  consciously  experience  oneself  as  a  pro- 
ducer and  a  doer.    It  is  precisely  this  that  is  missing  from  bourgeois 
society;  this  that  makes  men  "mindless."    It  is  difficult  in  this  con- 
text not  to  characterize  Macpherson 's  view  of  men  in  liberal -democratic 
society  as  debased.    In  light  of  this,  his  account  of  social  change  is 
insufficient.    This  lack  of  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  conditions 
for  change  rests  on  Macpherson 's  fundamental  ambivalence  about  how  to 
bring  the  necessary  change  about--how  to  morally  regenerate  the  men  and 
women  of  1 iberal -democracy .    If  they  are  debased,  "mindless,"  how  can 
we  really  expect  them  to  achieve  these  breakthroughs  of  consciousness. 
Must  not  there  be  an  external  agency  of  change? 

The  dilemma  which  Macpherson 's  reluctance  to  "accept  the  ultimate 
historical  act  of  coercion  proclaimed  by  all  in  the  Marxist  tradition 
who  yet  accept  the  theory  of  revolution, "^"^  generates  for  his  theory  is 
not  simply  that  he  has  no  plausible  theory  of  transition  to  a  better 
society,  but  that  it  begins  to  appear  that  without  it  he  has  no  theory 
of  transition  to  a  better  society  at  all. 

This  liberalism  of  Macpherson  has  received  much  criticism  from  the 
Left.    It  is  asserted  that  Macpherson  would  have  it  both  ways. 

Svacek,  o£.  cvt. ,  p.  422. 
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Liberal -democracy  is  not  so  good  as  to  be  kept,  but  not  so  bad  as  to 

be  revolutionized.    Macpherson  is  accused  of  attempting  a  "Hegelian 

fid 

supercession"  in  which  "liberalism  while  negated  is  incorporated." 
It  is  held  that  Macpherson  is  engaged  in  eclecticism,  the  amalgamation 
of  liberal  freedom  of  choice  and  absence  of  restraint  and  the  ethical 
goals  of  socialism.    The  "logic  of  this  position  may  not  be  understand- 
able, but  its  politics  are:    Macpherson  is  a  social  democrat. "^^  Worse 
yet,  Macpherson  is  accused  of  being  a  collaborator  by  advocating  "peaceful 
change"  through  transformation  of  ideology  and  appeals  to  the  "enlightened 
self-interest  of  power  hungry  men." 

In  fact,  Macpherson  might  be  fruitfully  seen  as  the  political 
theorist  of  Eurocommunism.    Both  have  given  up  present  calls  to  revolu- 
tion, but  not  the  future  right  to  do  so.    As  Macpherson  states: 

It  is  not  .  .  .  that  I  consider  the  probable  cost  in 
terms  of  individual  freedom  to  be  always  too  high. 
That  is  a  judgment  that  must  be  made  for  each  time 
and  place.    I  do  not  think  it  can  be  made  in  advance. 

In  Macpherson 's  desire  to  be  seen  as  a  theorist  of  a  peaceful 
transition  to  democracy,  he  claims  an  affinity  with  the  later  Marx  who 
"did  recognize  that  circumstances  alter  cases."    Macpherson  is  referring 
here  to  Marx's  concept  in  the  Grundisse  of  the  proletariat  as  a 
"transformed  class,  more  confident,  more  leisured,  and  perhaps  more 
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Andrew  Levine,  "The  Political  Theory  of  Social  Democracy," 
Canadian  Journal  of  Philosophy,  VI,  No.  2  (June  1976),  p.  184. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  193. 
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able  to  take  over  without  destruction."    Macpherson's  own  account  of 
"partial  breakthroughs  in  consciousness  makes  more  sense  in  the  light 
of  Marx's  speculation  in  the  Grundisse  that  new  needs  might  emerge  in 
a  capitalism  which  has  fulfilled  its  "historical  destiny"  and  "surplus 
labor  beyond  the  necessities  has  itself  become  a  universal  need,  gener- 
ated by  the  individual  needs  themselves."    While  capitalism  generates 

these  new  needs,  it  is  incapable  of  satisfying  them  within  its  own 
88 

framework. 

Macpherson  like  Marcuse  looks  for  the  emergence  of  needs  for 
the  "reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of  alienated  labor,  self- 
determination  as  the  new  way  of  life;  and  new  relationships  between  men 
and  women,  between  the  generations,  between  man  and  nature,"  and 
believes  that  these  can  function  dialectically  as  "transcending 
needs. "^^ 

Even  if  partial  breakthroughs  such  as  these  occur,  it  remains 
unclear  how  the  mere  recognition  by  many,  even  most,  of  the  members  of 
liberal-democratic  societies  of  these  new  needs  will  accomplish  a  basic 
social  transformation  that  eliminates  the  market.    Unless  we  indulge 
ourselves  in  "facile  optimism"  about  conversions  of  ruling  elites,  there 
must  be  some  specification  of  the  mechanics  of  turning  "free  votes" 
into  social -structural  change.    This  requires  far  more  attention  to 
the  nature  of  political  power  than  Macpherson  has  as  yet  been  willing 


Herbert  Marcuse,  "A  Reply  to  Lucien  Goldman,"  Partisan  Review, 
XXXVIII,  No.  3  (Winter  1971-72),  p.  399.    Both  Macpherson  and  Marcuse 
cite  an  article  by  Martin  Nocolaus,  "The  Unknown  Marx,"  New  Left  Review, 
XLVIII  (March-April  1968),  pp.  58-59  in  their  comments  on  revolution. 
See  also,  Macpherson,  "Humanist  Democracy  and  Elusive  Marxism,"  p.  425, 
fn  5. 
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to  give.    Politics  and  things  political  which  were,  by  definition, 
epi phenomenal  before  have  now  taken  on  an  independent  status. 

Politics  must  be  the  mechanism  of  transition  in  any  non-revolu- 
tionary theory  of  social  change.    But  viewing  politics  as  an  independent 
variable  undercuts  Macpherson's  entire  analysis  of  liberal  theorists 
and  liberal  thought.    If  politics  is  a  phenomenon  in  and  of  itself,  then 
liberalism  was,  after  all,  a  truly  political  and  not  pseudo-political 
economic  doctrine.    This  seems  to  open  a  rather  significant  breech  in 
the  wall  that  Macpherson  so  carefully  constructed  around  liberal  theory. 

More  importantly,  perhaps,  Macpherson's  theory  must  now  presume  a 
political  power  strong  enough  to  end  the  market  allocation  of  resources 
and  goods,  which  is  to  say  a  political  power  strong  enough  to  change 
the  basic  ordering  principle  of  society.    Such  a  presumption  about  the 
importance  of  political  power  makes  Macpherson's  almost  total  lack  of 
discussion  of  participatory  democracy,  or  at  the  very  least,  the 
mechanisms  for  control  of  such  power,  an  ominous  and  deafening  silence. 
To  obtain  harmony  through  political  power  some  consideration  of  the 
rules  of  the  game  and  of  the  variety  of  the  players  is  absolutely 
essential . 

Macpherson  wants  to  avoid  deducing  a  necessity  for  revolution 
because  he  is  ambivalent  about  postulating  the  necessity  for  the  minority 
to  make  a  revolution  against  the  majority  in  a  1 iberal -democracy .  The 
dilemma  is  that  his  analysis  seems  to  require  just  this.    His  ambiguity 
is,  therefore,  the  result  of  his  refusal  to  be  forthright  about  the 
logical  implications  of  his  own  analysis.    Thus  the  significance  of 
Macpherson's  effort  to  formulate  a  non-revolutionary  theory  of  social 
change  lies  in  his  unwitting  demonstration  of  the  difficulty  which 
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inheres  in  any  attempt  to  reconcile  liberalism  with  democracy  as  a  way 
of  life. 

This  difficulty  is  a  result  of  the  attempt  to  combine  the  liberal, 
negative  concept  of  freedom  with  the  concept  of  freedom  as  the  attain- 
ment of  a  particular  state  of  being.    The  effential  irreconcilability 
of  these  two  concepts  of  freedom  is  evidenced  by  Macpherson's  attempt 
to  demonstrate  to  Isaiah  Berlin  that  the  negative  freedom  of  liberalism 
can  be  stretched  to  include  a  more  positive  and  determinate  concept  of 
freedom  without  resulting  in  a  totalitarian  state. 

In  refutation  of  Berlin's  argument  that  positive  concepts  of 
liberty  inevitably  lead  to  totalitarian  politics  because  they  are 
"excessively  rationalist,"  Macpherson  insists  that  such  use  of  the 
concept  of  positive  liberty  is  only  a  perversion  of  its  potential. 
There  is  no  necessary  link  between  positive  liberty,  or  the  "full 
realization  of  human  powers,"  and  totalitarian  politics.    There  is  only 
an  historical  link  where  positive  liberty  was  turned  into  a  perverted 
doctrine  by  being  linked  with  the  postulate  that  men  are  so  debased  as 
to  be  incapable  of  changing  themselves.    At  certain  times  in  theory  and 
in  history,  this  linkage  led  to  the  belief  that  change  could  only  come 
from  vanguard  which  could  then  reeducate  the  people.    This  linkage  has 
proven  perverse  and  the  vanguards  of  the  past  have  all  failed,^^ 

But  such  distortions  of  positive  liberty  need  not  continue.  If 
liberal  theory  would  come  to  grips  with  the  concrete  circumstances 
impeding  "full  human  realization,"  then  positive  liberty  could  be 
achieved  simply  by  removing  those  impediments.    Then  positive  liberty 
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would  be  seen  to  lie  simply  in  "what  any  individual  might  wish  to  do." 
Thus  Macpherson  believes  that  Berlin  incorrectly  identifies  positive 
liberty  with  monism,  a  belief  that  there  is  only  "one  true  purpose"  for 
men  in  which  a  society  will  brainwash  them.    This  is  not  necessarily  so, 
Macpherson  counters.    The  only  requirements  for  a  society  which  embraces 
a  positive  conception  of  liberty  are  the  ending  of  scarcity  and  the 
elimination  of  class  conflict.    These  requirements  are  not  only  neces- 
sary, but  they  are  sufficient.    The  removal  of  these  external  impediments 
would  be  sufficient  to  full  human  realization. 

Finally,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  society  will  be 
totalitarian;  that  is,  seek  to  impose  a  particular  way  of  life  by 
eliminating  all  conflicts  in  values  and  desires.    This  is  so  because 
only  in  class-divided  societies  are  conflicts  inherent,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  non-class  society  cannot  be  a  "society  where 
diverse  genuinely  human  (not  artificially  contrived)  desires  can  be 
simultaneously  fulfilled. "^^ 

Macpherson 's  attempt  to  make  both  negative  and  positive  freedom 
equivalent  to  the  absence  of  external  impediments  is  brilliant,  but  un- 
convincing.   One  might  echo  the  complaint  that  Macpherson  made  of  one 
of  his  critic's  reviews:    It  "smacks  of  philosophical  analysis .  "^"^ 
Although  the  analysis  is  technically  proficient,  it  misses  the  very 
heart  of  what  is  being  said.    To  rescue  positive  liberty  from  Berlin, 

^^Ibid. ,  p.  105. 
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Macpherson  must  strip  the  concept  of  its  force.    If  positive  freedom 

does,  after  all,  mean  nothing  more  than  self-development,  then  the 

liberal  technique  of  taking  men  as  they  are  and  providing  them  with  a 

maximum  of  choice  and  privacy  so  that  they  might  develop  themselves  and 

"do  what  any  individual  might  wish  to  do"  is  the  epitome  of  political 

success.    But  positive  freedom  has  meant  and  continues  to  mean  more  in 

94 

the  work  of  Macpherson.       Full  human  realization  means  the  transcendence 
of  one's  present  self  by  the  mastery  of  that  self.    There  are  some 
things  that  men  do  value,  which  they  must  learn  not  to.    There  are  kinds 
of  artificially  contrived  wants  which  do  not  correspond  to  "genuine 
human  needs,"  and  which  must  be  overcome.    Positive  freedom  means  that 
some  powers  of  men  are  uniquely  human  and  are  different  from,  and  over 
and  above  "animal  ones."    Freedom  as  self-mastery  means  that  human 
capacities  are  taken  to  be  only  the  rational,  non-destructive  ones, 
and  these  are  taken  to  be  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  be  fully  human. 
All  others  must  be  transcended.    They  must  be  mastered. 

In  identifying  artifically  contrived  wants  as  an  area  for  moral 
reeducation,  Macpherson's  analysis  clearly  calls  for  self-mastery.  The 
concept  of  self-mastery  is  appropriate  because  of  the  distinction  being 
made  between  wants  and  needs.    Those  wants  that  are  artificially  con- 
trived must  be  submerged  to  "true"  wants  and  needs.    The  idea  of  full 
human  realization  itself  is  predicated  on  the  existence  of  true  human 
needs.    In  such  a  system  as  this,  all  values  are  not  equal,  nor  should 
they  be.    Pushpin  is  not  as  good  as  poetry.    Freedom  lies  not  in  any 


Indeed  the  cogency  of  his  own  location  of  a  dilemma  in  liberal- 
democracy  rests  on  their  conflicting  versions  of  human  freedom. 
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conceivable  choice,  but  clearly  in  certain  choices  only.    Thus  when 
Macpherson  talks  about  the  genuinely  human  as  opposed  to  the  arti- 
ficially contrived  wants  of  men,  he  is  assuming  that  these  wants  are 
knowable,  and,  what  is  more,  that  they  are  the  true  needs  of  men, 
requisite  to  their  essence  whether  men  know  it  or  not. 

Standing  as  firmly  as  he  does  on  these  Marxist  assumptions, 
Macpherson  just  as  firmly  backs  away  from  their  implications,  that, 
as  Victor  Svacek  has  argued: 

The  positive  humanism  of  Marx  requires  the  pro- 
scription of  all  behaviour  that  depreciates  the 
full  humanity  of  a  person  or  hinders  others  in 
their  fully  free  exertion  of  their  humanity.  .  .  . 
Even  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  there  is  punishment, 
not  liberal  toleration  for  fallen  angels.  .  .  .96 

Against  this,  Macpherson 's  account  in  response  to  Berlin  of  a 
society  in  which  full  human  realization  means  the  "ability  to  do  any- 
thing an  individual  might  want  to  do"  begins  to  sound  a  great  deal  like 
liberal -democracy.    If  society  is  to  let  those  members  alone  whose 
moral  recalcitrance  continues,  then  its  name  is  1 iberal -democracy ,  not 
educative  democracy.    Negative  freedom,  the  absence  of  restraint,  is  a 
liberal  concept.    It  is  beginning  to  appear  that  Macpherson's  freedom, 
despite  its  positive  definition,  does  not  rise  about  this  concept.  All 
that  his  program  will  require,  he  tells  us,  is  the  removal  of  obstacles 
(i.e.,  the  market)  to  men's  self-development. 

But  self-development  as  self-mastery  is  the  sense  in  which  Berlin 
understands  the  term  positive  liberty.    The  distinction  between  the  two 
that  Macpherson  would  like  to  make  rests  on  the  assumption  that  coercion 


Svacek,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  422. 
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of  any  sort  is  not  necessary  to  such  mastery.    Andrew  Levine  has  drawn 
an  analogy  between  Macpherson  and  Kant  on  this  point.    Both  theorists, 
he  argues,  beg  the  question  of  coercion  because  they  take  as  given 
completely  rational  and  autonomous  wills.    Thus  self-mastery  is  eliminated 
as  a  potentially  coercive  concept.    He  writes: 

Macpherson  has  pointed  out,  in  effect,  that  self- 
development  is  possible  without  coercion,  without 
self-mastery.^' 

Thus,  Macpherson,  unlike  Hobbes  or  Mill,  avoids  the  problem  that 
liberalism  had  the  virtue  to  face  squarely:    taking  men  as  they  are, 
morally  recalcitrant.    Macpherson  already  assumes  that  they  have  become 
much  of  what  they  can  be.    But  Macpherson  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  avoid 
the  necessity  of  moral  regeneration  on  some  scale.    The  need  for  it  is, 
after  all,  the  substance  of  his  indictment  of  1 iberal -democratic  society. 
Moral  regeneration  is  an  element  in  his  theory  in  the  elimination  of 
the  mindlessness  of  artificially  contrived  wants. 

Now,  this  is  not  simply  freedom  as  the  removal  of  external  impedi- 
ments.   It  is  clearly  freedom  as  the  removal  of  internal  impediments. 
Macpherson "s  work  is  really  directed  against  these  internal  impediments: 
the  "deleterious"  self-image  of  consumer  which  reduces  men  to  a  de- 
humanizing one-dimensionality  "whose  rational  purpose  in  life  is  to 
devote  himself  to  an  endless  attempt  to  overcome  scarcity. "^^ 

Macpherson 's  indictment  of  liberalism  settles  on  the  ontology  of 
man  as  an  alienating  one.  The  original  sin  of  the  market  is  not  that 
it  makes  some  men  poor  (or,  for  that  matter,  some  rich),  but  that  it 
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makes  them  mindless.      Macpherson's  belief  that  human  impediments  were 
external  (i.e.,  a  result  of  the  market)  before  they  were  internalized J° 
and  that  coercion  is  unncesssary  since  their  cure  lies  in  the  simple 
removal  of  the  external  impediment  of  the  market,  is  testimony  to  the 
unity  of  this  thought,  but  not  to  the  realities  of  transition  politics. 

If  Macpherson  only  argued  that  external  impediments,  that  is,  the 
market  in  labor,  could  be  removed  by  the  simple  tallying  of  "free  votes, 
he  would  be  consistent.    But  we  are  told  not  to  expect  a  conversion  of 
ruling  elites.    This  leaves  the  need  for  some  kind  of  coercion  of  these 
same  ruling  elites--a  point  on  which  all  Macpherson  has  to  say  is 
that: 

...  if  the  necessary  step  of  moving  towards  equal 
access  to  the  means  of  labor  is  contemplated  before 
there  is  general  agreement  that  developmental  power 
is  inconsistent  with  extractive  power,  there  is 
likely  to  be  some  genuine  difficulty. '01 

But  Macpherson  sees  this  difficulty  as  one  for  "democratic  theory,"  not 
the  realities  of  social  evolution  and  dismisses  the  potential  for 
coercion. 

This  will  not  do.    It  begs  the  question  of  coercion  of  the  ruling 
class;  Macpherson's  democratic  theory  is  guilty  of  the  sin  of  omission. 
The  good  society  cannot  avoid  the  problem  of  "dirty  hands"  completely 
as  Macpherson  would  have  us  believe. 
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Macpherson's  complaint  about  revisionist  liberals  (Berlin, 
Chapman,  Rawls)  is  that  they  do  not  "see"  this  and,  therefore,  believe 
that  simple  redistribution  is  the  problem.    See,  DTER,  Essays  IV  and  V 
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Macpherson's  argument  does  not  really  meet  Berlin's  objection  that 

freedom  of  Macpherson's  kind  is  not  freedom  at  all,  but  totalitarianism. 

Macpherson's  argument  that  positive  freedom  need  not  be  totalitarian, 

destructive  of  all  different  conceptions  of  the  good  life,  rests  on  his 

postulate  of  a  non-opposition  of  human  powers.    This  he  claims  is 

necessary  to  the  case  for  a  democratic  society,  for  "what  would  be  the 

use  of  trying  to  provide  that  everyone  would  be  able  to  make  the  most 

of  himself,  which  is  the  idea  of  a  democratic  society,  if  that  were 

1 02 

bound  to  lead  to  more  destructive  contention?"        This  eliminates  the 
need  for  coercion  in  the  good  society.    It  is  both  necessary  and  suf- 
ficient to  merely  release  human  powers  from  their  three-hundred  year 
bondage.    The  elimination  of  the  market,  and  consequently  any  transfer 
of  power,  is,  Macpherson  tells  us,  all  that  is  required  for  the  exorcism 
of  internalized  impediments  to  maximal  human  development  and  therefore 
to  the  good  society.    Restore  the  natural  human  powers  of  men  to  them 
and  they  will  "know"  how  to  use  them— how  to  fulfill  their  "true" 
essence. 

Macpherson  is  either  guilty  of  utopianism  in  the  vulgar  sense,  or 

else  of  outright  equivocation.    Jacob  Viner  fairly  accuses  Macpherson 

of  collapsing  Marx's  two  stage  transition  to  human  emancipation  into 
103 

one.        There  is  communism's  liberation  from  compulsive  labor,  but 
without  any  account  of  how  the  stage  will  be  reached. 

If  Macpherson  is  not  collapsing  Marx's  two  stages,  then  he  is 
guilty  of  utopianism  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  fanciful  speculation 
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unrelated  to  present  experience.    Macpherson's  failure  to  locate  the 
conditions  of  change  and  deal  with  the  problem  of  coercion  are  central 
weaknesses  in  his  theory  of  democracy,  and  they  are  the  result  of  his 
conception  of  freedom  as  the  positive  state  of  achievement  of  human 
essence.    His  doctrine  of  human  rights,  then,  which  founds  itself  upon 
the  deduction  of  these  rights  from  this  essence,  from  human  needs, 
is  fundamentally  problematic. 


See  again,  DTER,  p.  236. 


CHAPTER  VI 

CHRISTIAN  BAY:    THE  STRUCTURE  OF  FREEDOM 


Christian  Bay's  rejection  of  liberalism,  like  Macpherson ' s ,  is 
predicated  upon  the  premise  that  freedom  remains  problematic.    As  does 
Macpherson,  Bay  offers  both  a  critique  of  the  liberal  theory  of  freedom, 
and  a  vision  of  an  alternative.    Also  like  Macpherson,  Bay's  analysis 
depends  heavily  upon  a  core  concept.    For  Bay,  the  key  to  understanding 
and  achieving  freedom  is  to  be  found  in  the  concept  of  "need"  which  is 
then  offered  as  an  alternative  and  "truer"  meaning  of  freedom. 

As  such.  Bay's  work  is,  in  many  important  respects,  an  extension  of 
that  of  Macpherson.    Bay  is  attempting  to  provide  the  kind  of  new  demo- 
cratic theory  which  Macpherson  acknowledges  has  not  been  fully  retrieved 
by  his  own  essays.    Bay  does  this  by  formulating,  as  Macpherson  suggests 
is  necessary,  an  account  of  the  "good  society"  which  has  as  its  con- 
stitution a  doctrine  of  human  rights. 

Macpherson  believes  that,  "The  serious  difficulty  about  a  demo- 
cratic society  is  not  how  to  run  it  but  how  to  reach  it."^    As  we  have 
seen,  devising  principles  for  "running  it"  is  far  more  difficult,  how- 
ever, than  Macpherson  has  been  willing  to  admit.    Furthermore,  "reaching 
it"  depends  in  large  part  on  the  persuasiveness  of  any  new  doctrine  of 
democracy.    Therefore,  if  such  a  doctrine  is  left  underdeveloped  and 
sketchy,  if  it  leaves  too  many  unanswered  questions,  its  persuasiveness 

^Macpherson,  DTER,  p.  74. 
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is  impaired  and  the  difficulties  in  reaching  it  are  enlarged.    This  is 
especially  true  in  this  case,  when  the  doctrine  of  democracy  is  grounded 
in  such  a  radical  rejection  of  the  dominant  conception  of  rights  and 
freedom.    Bay's  analysis  of  the  "structure  of  freedom,"  which  defends 
and  expands  Macpherson's  location  of  freedom  and  rights  in  the  essential 
needs  of  men,  functions  as  one  possible  illustration  of  how  democratic 
society  might  be  run.    As  a  political  doctrine.  Bay  will  argue  that  his 
theory  of  human  needs  is  at  the  same  time  a  doctrine  of  human  rights 
because  we  can  derive  "categorical  statements  in  these  terms  about  the 
comparative  psychological  importance  of  different  institutional  values."^ 
Human  rights  are  deducible  from  human  needs.    Bay  argues  that  institu- 
tionalization of  such  a  doctrine  of  human  rights  would  result  in  a 
maximal  freedom  for  all.    His  development  of  this  argument  thus  pro- 
vides, more  so  than  Macpherson,  an  account  of  what  the  politics  of 
"de-alienation"  might  look  like.    Thus  Bay's  development  of  this  doctrine 
can  be  seen  to  fill  a  major  gap  in  Macpherson's  work. 

In  addition,  Bay's  defense  of  this  "needs  theory"  approach  to  human 
rights  rests  on  the  assumption  that  alienation,  Macpherson's  mindless- 
ness,  can  be  identified  in  social -psychological ,  that  is,  empirical, 
terms.    It  can  be  redefined  in  material  terms  as  the  pathology  which 
results  from  the  frustration  of  basic  human  motives,  or  needs.    Thus  the 
category  of  human  needs  attains  objective  status  and  serves  as  the 
scientific  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  human  rights.    This,  Bay 
believes,  may  solve  the  central  dilemma  of  all  radical  political 
theories— a  convincing  account  of  how  social  change  will  come  about. 
If  human  needs  can  be  given  an  objective  status,  then  the  "consensual 
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validation  of  value  judgments  becomes  possible.       Such  consensus  on 
ends  would  result  in  social  change. 

The  juxtaposition  of  Bay's  work  with  Macpherson's  also  permits  us 
to  more  fully  understand  both.    As  we  saw  above,  Macpherson 's  critique  of 
liberalism  ultimately  rests  on  the  alleged  debasement  of  human  nature 
and  potential.    While  power  is  the  critical  category  of  Macpherson's 
analysis,  Macpherson's  concern  is  for  a  particular  kind  of  power— human 
powers  as  their  "essentially  human  capacities."    Even  if  post-industrial 
men  seem  not  to  be  exploited  by  any  objective  definition  of  power,  he 
argues  that  men  are  exploited  nonetheless  by  a  definition  of  power  which 
has  its  roots  in  the  positive  conception  of  freedom  as  the  rational  will. 
Modern  man's  false-consciousness  proceeds  out  of  his  inability  to  per- 
ceive that  an^  transfer  of  power,  by  its  very  nature,  results  in  a 
diminution  of  his  power,  and,  therefore,  of  his  rationality. 

Macpherson's  concept  of  human  powers  restructures  freedom  from  a 
negative,  protective  concept,  into  a  positive  state  of  being.  Bay's 
"structure  of  freedom"  does  exactly  the  same  thing.    In  fact,  Macpher- 
son's theory  of  human  powers  can  be  subsumed  within  Bay's  theory  of 
needs.    For  power, in  Macpherson's  analysis,  is  a  "need"  in  the  identical 
sense  as  Bay  uses  the  term— a  requirement  for  the  fulfillment  of  human 
nature  (essence)  and  therefore  human  potential.    The  reason  human  beings 
"should"  have  power  is  that  they  need  it  in  order  to  be  "truly  human," 
whether  they  seem  to  want  it  or  not.    It  is  the  distinction  between 
manifest  wants  and  "genuine"  needs  which  is  at  the  core  of  Bay's  and 
Macpherson's  needs  theory  doctrine  of  human  rights. 


'^Ibid.,  p.  8. 
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Thus  Bay's  conception  of  freedom,  like  Macpherson's,  is  idealist. 
Freedom  demands  are  those  which  emanate  from  the  social-psychological 
needs  of  men.    These  needs  are  defined  by  the  concept  of  "normality  in 
the  sense  of  excellence,  perfection,  ideal  health,  fulfillment  of  human 
possibilities."^   Both  Macpherson  and  Bay  take  as  their  point  of  de- 
parture the  assumption  of  the  debasement  of  these  needs  and  the  necessity 
for  a  concept  of  positive  liberty  in  order  to  "cure"  or  morally  regener- 
ate human  nature.    Perhaps  even  more  than  Macpherson,  Bay  is  clear  that 
he  understands  human  nature  in  terms  of  an  essence  which  exists  as  man's 
true  end;  his  potential  as  an  individual  lies  in  achieving  this  end. 
Bay's  goal  is  to  give  this  essence  an  objective  status  by  making  it  an 
object  not  of  metaphysics  or  postulation  (as  Macpherson  does),  but  of 
science.    The  Structure  of  Freedom  is  Bay's  attempt  to  augment  philosophy 
with  social  science. 

The  theories  of  Bay  and  Macpherson  stand  in  mutual  support,  both 
in  their  rejection  of  the  negative  freedom  of  liberalism,  and  also  in 
their  commitment  to  the  moral  regeneration  of  men  and  politics.  But 
where  Macpherson  looks  to  a  refurbished  Marxism  for  his  indictment  of 
liberalism.  Bay  looks  to  science  and  the  discovery  of  universal  human 
needs.    This  is  so  because  Bay  believes  that  psychological,  not  economic, 
categories  are  the  most  critical  for  understanding  how  to  achieve 
freedom  in  the  modern  world. 

Thus  the  major  themes  of  Bay's  work  are  that  freedom  will  remain 
elusive  until  it  is  conceived  as  a  positive  realization  of  the  rational 
self;  and  that  such  freedom  is  a  problem  for  scientists,  rather  than 


^Ibid.,  p.  12. 
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moral  philosophers,  to  explore.    Let  us  turn  to  the  first  of  these  two 
themes  in  Bay's  critique  of  liberalism. 

A  Functional  Theory  of  Freedom 

Bay  believes  that  a  new  doctrine  of  rights  is  necessary  because 
individual  freedom  has  not  been  fully  realized  despite  the  rise  in  the 
twentieth  century  of  the   mass-democracies.    The  "sphere  of  freedom"  has 
been  extended  by  these  democracies,  but  the  "expression  of  his  in- 
dividuality" by  modern  man  has  "probably  become  more  narrowly  controlled 
5 

and  confined. " 

This  is  so.  Bay  believes,  because  freedom  has  been  misunderstood, 
or,  rather,  understood  insufficiently,  by  1 iberal -democratic  theory. 
This  theory  has  understood  freedom  as  a  relationship  between  things: 
either  between  men  or  between  men  and  institutions.    The  liberal  pro- 
gram for  freedom  has  been  to  strike  a  balance  in  these  relations. 
Liberal  theorists  have  argued  that  where  relations  between  men  (and 
especially  between  men  and  institutions)  are  imbalanced,  there  may  well 
be  an  attempt  by  one  to  inhibit  the  freedom  of  the  other.    Coercion  thus 
is  seen  as  the  primary  threat  to  freedom— the  external  restraint  of 
one's  actions  generated  by  unequal  relations  with  others.    Equality  and 
liberty,  the  liberal  values,  thus  serve  to  (1)  neutralize  the  coercive 
potential  in  men's  relations  and  (2)  to  make  men  secure  from  the  most 
"unfree"  relations  of  all— subjection  to  absolute  and  arbitraty  political 
power.    These  values  guarantee  men  the  opportunity  to  be  free,  to  be 
left  alone.    Liberals  have  thus  concerned  themselves  exclusively  with  ■ 
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maximizing  the  "opportunities"  for  exercising  freedom.     Liberals  have 
differed  on  the  priorities  for  removal  of  various  kinds  of  restraints, 
but  the  program  has  always  seen  the  solution  to  the  "freedom  problem" 
to  lie  in  the  removal  of  restraints. 

The  liberal  conception  of  freedom  is  grounded.  Bay  argues,  in  an 
empiricist  methodology.    Liberal  theorists  still  operate  out  of  an 
empirical  world-view  which  asserts  that  freedom  is  the  observable  result 
of  a  contractural  relationship  among  men.    Consequently,  the  long  history 
of  liberalism  has  concerned  itself  with  the  detection  and  removal  of 
visible  obstacles  to  freedom.    Today  there  is  a  "liberal  make-believe" 
that  freedom  has  been  by  and  large  secured.    Liberalism  has  achieved 
some  things.  Bay  admits.    In  the  liberal -democracies  there  is  a  fairly 
reliable  guarantee  of  the  civil  right  to  remain  unmolested.  However, 
in  its  assumption  that  it  has  successfully  become  democratic  and  that 
it  is  a  viable  avenue  to  the  "good  society,"  liberalism  is  perpetuating 
a  myth.''    Liberalism  is  incapable  of  ever  achieving  a  moral  enriching 
freedom  because  it  so  thoroughly  misperceives  the  "structure  of 
freedom. " 

It  was  left  to  the  idealists  to  conceive  freedom  in  non-material 
terms.    Freedom  for  the  idealist  (Bay  considers  Rousseau,  Green,  and 
Bosanquet)  is  not  a  relation  among  people,  but  within  them.    Freedom  is 
not  simply  the  absence  of  restriction,  or  the  opportunity  "to  be"  free, 
but  the  positive  capacity  for  rational  self-expression. 


^Ibid. ,  p.  48. 
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By  not  overlooking  the  social  nature  of  the  self  the  idealists  avoid 
the  empiricists'  reduction  of  freedom  to  "opportunity."^   The  self  is 
not  a  given  quality,  existing  always  and  fully  rational,  needing  only 
the  opportunity  for  its  expression.    Rather,  the  self  is  an  achievement 
for  the  idealist  who  "has  a  greater  sensitiveness  to  the  complexity  of 

n 

the  phenomenon  under  discussion."     The  self  is  a  product,  in  large 
part  (for  some  idealists,  in  toto)  of  a  process  of  identification.^^ 
At  the  least,  this  is  simply  the  recognition  by  the  idealist,  such  as 
Green,  that  society  is  in  men,  as  well  as  man  being  in  society;  that 
society  to  a  significant  degree  constitutes  the  possibilities  of  the 
self.    Bay  agrees  that  "since  society  and  culture  are  reflected  and 
integrated  in  each  personality,  individual  goals  are  necessarily  con- 
ditioned, though  not  wholly  determined,  by  the  structure  of  incentives 
in  the  surrounding  community  and  society. 

More  strongly  put,  this  is  Bosanquet's  belief  that  the  liberal- 
empiricist  misunderstands  the  nature  of  the  self;  that  the  self  is  not 
essentially  individual,  but  social  in  nature.    Or  as  Bay  would  have  it, 
that  "the  needs  and  impulses  of  the  super-ego  are  just  as  original  and 
basic  in  the  individual  as  are  the  needs  and  impulses  of  the  id;  man  is 
a  social  as  much  as  he  is  a  biological  animal. "^^    We  identify  with  the 
interests  of  others;  their  needs  are  our  needs.    Even  further,  "man's 

Bay,  The  Structure  of  Freedom,  pp.  48-49. 
^Ibid. ,  p.  49. 
^°Ibid.,  p.  49. 
^^Ibid. ,  p.  51 . 
^^Ibid.,  p.  49. 
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social  needs  are  not  derived  from  his  individual  needs;  both  are  equally 
deeply  embedded  in  him."  This  process  of  identification,  Bay  asserts, 
is  what  makes  us  human. 

Thus  idealism  permits,  indeed  forces,  the  recognition  that  self-hood 
is  fundamentally  a  project,  not  a  given  quality.    Furthermore,  the 
achievement  of  self  is  a  social,  not  an  individual,  task.    We  grow  and 
develop  in  society,  and  we  understand  ourselves  through  meanings  pro- 
vided by  language  and  with  reference  to  others.    We  are  social  beings. 
We  need  to  be.    Self-hood  is  the  achievement  of  the  capacity  for  self- 
expression.    Thus  freedom  cannot  simply  be  conceived  of  as  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  complete  and  fully-realized  self  to  express  itself.  Upon 
this  assumption,  no  one  might  ever  be  free.    The  1 iberal -empiricists  need 
to  appreciate  the  insight  of  the  idealists  that  the  problem  of  freedom 
has  at  least  as  much  to  do  with  the  achievement  of  self  as  with  its 
free-play.    Opportunity  "to  be"  free  without  the  capacity  to  act  so 
("being"  free)  is  meaningless. 

For  the  idealists,  and  for  Bay,  the  achievement  of  self  has  to  do 
with  the  rational  will .    Rationality  is  the  development  of  a  capacity 
within  the  individual  to  know  and  to  act  in  accord  with  one's  "true" 
motives,  or  needs.    It  is  to  be  authentic.    It  is  the  achievement  of 
this  will— one  free  from  irrational  motives  or  needs— that  is  an  essen- 
tial addition  to  the  liberal  conception  of  freedom.    Bay  writes: 

.  .  .  one  justifiable  definition  of  freedom  refers 
to  the  scope  of  self-expression  made  possible  by 
the  absence  of  abstacles  inside  the  individual. 
Another,  equally  justifiable  definition  refers  to  the 
scope  of  self-expression  made  possible  by  the  absence 
of  obstacles  external  to  the  individual.  Both 

^^Ibid.,  p.  171. 
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concepts  are  essential,  I  submit,  in  a  meaningful 
study  of  man's  predicament  in  modern  society. 14 


Bay's  strongest  critique  of  liberalism  is  that  by  taking  the 
rational  self  as  a  given,  liberal  theory  assumes  that  human  behavior  is 
always  autonomous  and  that  fulfillment  of  human  needs  lies  in  the  satis- 
faction of  manifest  human  wants.    Bay  argues  that  it  does  not: 


.  .  .  the  most  devastating  critique  of  (liberalism) 
on  the  issue  of  human  nature  and  needs  can  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Plato,  whose  teachings  consistently 
stressed  the  crucial  difference  between  what  is  good 
and  what  merely  seems  good;  between  what  is  bene- 
ficial in  meeting  human  needs  and  what  merely  is 
pleasing  to  one's  immediate  desires.    Above  all  in 
the  Republic  and  the  Gorgias  Plato  taught  us  that 
rhetoricians  and  career  politicians  are  bound  to 
become  specialists  in  flattering  our  immediate  wants 
while  frustrating  our  long-range  needs.    That  is  the 
nature  of  their  business,  and  it  remains  the  same  in 
the  modern  pluralist  socieites,    I  like  to  call  it 
pseudo-politics.    By  contrast,  what  Plato  called 
"the  true  art  of  politics"  is  the  art  of  benefitting 
the  public  by  way  of  making  the  citizens  cognizant 
of  and  guided  by  their  own  real  needs,  individual  and 

collective  (justice  being  the  principle  collective 
need) . '5 


Rational  freedom  is  clearly  an  idealist  concept.    It  is  in  fact  the 
Platonic  understanding  of  freedom  as  doing  what  one  ought  to  want  to  do. 
As  with  Plato,  Bay's  understanding  of  "ought"  in  this  sense,  is  gener- 
ated by  the  idea  of  the  potential  self,  the  "better"  self.    Bay  notes: 

This  points  toward  a  conception  of  "freedom"  in 

the  sense  of  realizing  what  the  individual  potentially 


Ibid. ,  p.  58. 

1 5 

Christian  Bay,  "Acquisitive  Liberties  for  Some:    Toward  a  Con- 
structive Critique  of  the  Pluralist  Persuasion,"  a  paper  presented  at 
the  International  Political  Science  Association,  Study  Group  on  Social 
and  Economic  Problems,  Paris  (April  1978),  pp  28-29 
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is  capable  of  becoming,  beyond  whatever  he  has 
"in  himself"  in  embryo  or  in  substance  at  each 
time. '° 

Individual  freedom  must  be  seen  as  a  problem  of  autonomy,  as  well 
as  rationality  and  security.    "Truly  free"  behavior  must  be  chosen  be- 
havior.   But  just  as  there  can  be  internal  obstacles  to  rational  behavior, 
so  can  there  be  external  obstacles  to  such  behavior.    Choices  can  be 
and  often  are  manipulated.    Behavior  may  appear  freely  chosen,  even  to 
the  agent,  but,  in  fact,  may  not  be.    Society  can  be  an  agency  of  en- 
slavement as  well  as  liberation.    Social  forces  can  induce  us  to  act 
other  than  in  our  own  true  interests.    This  is  a  perversion  of  the 
self.    It  becomes  clear  that  the  problem  of  man's  liberation,  for  Bay 
as  for  Plato  before  him,  "is  not  limited  to  the  realization  of  his 
present  self,  if  he  is  to  reach  his  full  stature. "^^    Bay  accepts  the 
idealist  conception  that  men  have  an  essence  which  lies  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  potential  for  perfection.    This  perfection  consists 
in  the  development  of  an  individuality  which  is  measured  by  its 
rationality  and  autonomy. 

Achieving  this  kind  of  individuality  will  require  a  change  in  human 
behavior.    Human  beings  must  learn  that  they  have  a  self  that  is  truer 
than  their  present  self.    To  the  extent  that  they  are  self-conscious, 
they  will  perceive  that  much  of  their  present  behavior  is  manipulated 
behavior.    Self-knowledge  is  thus  essentially  a  freedom  function— part 


Bay,  The  Structure  of  Freedom,  p.  52. 


Bay's  development  and  operational ization  of  these  concepts  fol- 
lows in  the  next  section  of  this  chapter. 
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of  the  structure  of  freedom  itself.    In  such  self-knowledge  there  is  a 
great  potential  to  free  people  from  manipulation  and,  therefore,  to 
permit  their  fullest  development,  their  rational  autonomy. 

This  completes  Bay's  theory  of  the  structure  of  freedom.  Freedom 
is  not  simply  a  social  relationship  as  the  liberal-empiricists  understand 
it.    Security  from  coercion,  which  guarantees  an  opportunity  to  be 
free,  rests  on  the  liberal  presumption  that  personality  has  a  one- 
dimensional  structure.    Bay's  political  theory  is  not  liberal  not  only 
because  it  rejects  this  allegedly  limited  and  negative  construction  of 
freedom,  but  because  Bay  rejects  the  liberal  understanding  of  how  freedom 
and  politics  are  related  in  the  first  place.    Freedom  is  not,  for  Bay, 
a  category  of  human  existence  made  problematic  primarily  by  the  ex- 
istence of  political  power.    Rather  freedom  is  the  final  state  of  human 
development,  and,  therefore,  is  essentially  not  a  political  category  at 
all.    To  be  sure.  Bay  includes  within  his  structure  of  freedom  the 
necessity  to  be  free  from  coercion,  to  be  secure.    However,  Bay's 
project  is  dedicated  to  the  expose  of  the  inadequacy  of  such  a  con- 
struction of  freedom.    The  removal  of  visible  obstacles  to  freedom  alone 
is  an  insufficient  solution  to  the  problem  of  freedom.    Freedom  is  not 
simply  a  problem  of  liberation.    Thus  Bay's  criticism  of  contemporary 
society  does  not  focus  on  inequalities  in  the  relations  between  men,  so 
much  as  it  does  on  the  inequalities  in  the  development  of  the  capacities 
within  men.    Bay's  theory  of  freedom  thus  is  not  primarily  political, 
but  rather  socio-psychological .    His  critique  of  society  is  an  aesthetic 
one.    Bay's  theory  of  freedom  is  fundamentally  a  theory  about  moral 
regeneration  and  how  politics  can  be  made  to  serve  that  end.    As  such. 
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it  seeks  to  reunite  what  liberalism  stands  most  essentially  for--the 
separation  of  public  from  private. 

Thus  Bay's  critique  of  liberalism  is,  as  was  Macpherson' s ,  funda- 
mentally radical.    There  is  no  plan  here  for  revision  or  reform  of 
liberalism.    Liberalism  is  rejected  as  structurally  impotent,  incapable 
of  securing  freedom  due  to  its  incomplete  understanding  of  man,  society, 
and  the  nature  of  their  interstices.    This  is  again,  as  with  Macpherson, 
attributable  not  to  malice  nor  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  classical- 
liberal  theorists.    Rather,  the  liberal  make-believe  is  part  of  a 
self-delusion  that  is,  for  Bay,  rooted  in  an  underdeveloped  scientific 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  human  personality.^^    But,  as  this 
scientific  understanding  has  grown,  the  traditional  liberal  version  of 
liberty  has  become,  at  best,  an  embarrassing  myopia,  and,  at  worst,  an 
ideology  of  justification  rather  than  a  philosophy  of  emancipation. 
Bay  suggests  that  it  is  liberalism's  foundation  in  social  contract  theory 
which  renders  it  structurally  myopic;  liberty  is  solely  a  political 
relationship,  the  freedom  from  an  arbitrary  political  contract.  Our 
growing  sensitivity  to  the  extent  to  which  human  freedom  remains 
problematic  under  such  a  concept  renders  liberalism  defensive  and  self- 
justificatory,  conservative,  and  unsel f-critical ,  elite-serving  myths 

20 

for  the  democracy  existing. 

Liberalism  has  become  pluralism.    Pluralism  brings  to  fruition  the 
worst  of  liberal  theory.    Bay  asserts  that: 

The  basic  problem  that  I  see  with  conventional 
normative  usages  of  "pluralism,"  like  "liberalism," 

^^Ibid. ,  p.  83. 
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Bay,  "Foundations  of  the  Liberal  Make-Bel ieve, "  p.  214. 
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is  that  they  both  reflect  and  reinforce  an  outlook 
that  accepts  and  justifies,  or  even  celebrates, 
existing  realities  of  inequality  and  oppression  in 
the  name  of  liberty,  thus  undercutting  if  not  ruling 
out  as  redundant  the  struggle  for  more  equal  access 
to  the  values  of  liberty.    It  also  undercuts  the 
possibility  of  aspiring  to  a  fuller  liberty  for  many 
people  who  are  now  relatively  highly  privileged,  and 
yet  in  a  sense  are  prisoners  of  "the  system,"  barred 
from  realizing  their  own  human  potentialities.^' 


Pluralism  is  a  theory.  Bay  contends,  that  devotes  itself  empirically 
to  the  description  of  society  as  group  competition,  and  philosophically 
to  the  defense  of  that  system  of  priority-setting  over  all  others. 
Normatively,  pluralism  is  founded  on  a  commitment  to  let  groups  puruse 
their  private  interests,  however  they  might  define  them,  in  the  belief 
that  "it  is  necessary  for  liberty  that  there  are  many  strong  associations 
and  corporations  which  are  independent  of  the  State."       Such  a  theory, 
states  Bay,  is  insufficient  since  it  does  not  ask  "whose  liberties  we 
are  talking  about"  or  "what  kinds  of  guarantees  are  instituted  to  ensure 
equal  access  for  all  to  the  most  basic  liberties. "^^    Since  pluralism 
defends  the  equal  liberty  of  both  large  corporations  and  individuals, 
it  perforce  defends  a  system  in  which  priorities  are  determined  according 
to  power.    Such  a  system,  according  to  Bay,  ignores  human  needs  as  valid 

liberty-claims.    We  need  a  system  in  which  priorities  are  established 

24, 

by  rational  models  of  human  needs. 
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Because  liberalism  rests  on  an  incomplete  and  partial  model  of  man, 
one  which  assumes  his  personality  is  given  and  which  understands  the 
structure  of  freedom  in  a  simplistic  and  insufficient  way,  liberalism 
positively  rules  freedom  out,  according  to  Bay.    Freedom  must  be  under- 
stood as  the  emancipation  from  oppression  in  its  fullest  sense—oppres- 
sion which  includes  society's  more  subtle  and  not  strictly  political 
modes  of  oppression;  institutional  domination  and  alienation  as  well  as 
active  political  oppression.    Freedom  must  mean  self-expression.  Bay 
insists  that  to  be  meaningful  this  self-expression  requires  not  only 
opportunity,  but  capacity  and  incentive.    Without  the  last  two,  we  may 
be  free  from  physical  restraint,  but  we  are  not  spiritually  free.  That 
is,  without  the  capacity  and  incentive  for  self-expression,  human 
behavior  is  neither  expressive  nor  reflective  of  self.    It  is  perverse, 
unfree,  not  truly  self-expression  at  all. 

Bay's  concept  of  freedom  and  its  structure  is  not,  therefore,  so 
much  within  the  liberal  tradition  as  beyond  it.    He  rejects  liberalism's 
social  contract  origins,  and  its  understanding  of  freedom  as  liberty, 
the  absence  of  coercion.    Bay's  freedom  is  the  idealist  conception  of 
health.    Such  health  consists  in,  as  for  the  idealists,  the  achievement 
of  a  "truer"  and  more  "real"  self,  the  well-ordered  soul.    The  healthy 
personality  is  the  self-expressive  one.    Freedom  as  self-expression  has 
a  determinate  content,  just  as  the  Platonic  well-ordered  soul  did. 
Further,  in  Bay's  theory  such  freedom  is  a  human  need  in  the  same  way 
that  physical  needs  are  needs.    Therefore,  the  un-free  personality  is 
"sick,"  and  in  need. 
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Rights  as  Needs 

Human  rights,  in  Bay's  doctrine,  are  freedom  demands.    They  are 
claims  for  a  specified  sphere  of  freedom  around  every  individual .^^  To 
the  extent  that  such  a  claim  is  acknowledged  and  protected,  a  human 
right  is  realized.    Such  claims,  or  freedom  demands,  should  be  acknow- 
ledged to  the  extent  that  they  proceed  out  of  genuine  human  needs  since 
a  human  right  is  the  recognition  of  some  need  or  capacity  as  essential 
for  the  well-being  of  everyone.    The  ability  to  detect  and  specify  such 
needs,  therefore,  bridges  the  logical  gap  between  "is"  and  "ought." 
Needs  statements  become  simply  another  way  of  expressing  statements 
about  rights.    The  question  of  which  human  rights  must  be  part  of  a 
contemporary  doctrine  of  human  rights  then  reduces  to  a  factual  in- 
vestigation about  the  nature  of  our  needs.    In  Bay's  view,  these  in- 
vestigations can  discover  universal  human  needs  which  have  cross- 
cultural  validity.    Certain  needs  are  "genotypical , "  that  is,  they  are 
26 

universal.  They  are  requisite  to  the  fulfillment  of  a  determinate 
human  potential.  Therefore,  "A  human  right  is  a  freedom  demand  that 
can,  in  principle  be  vindicated  for  all  human  beings. "^^ 

Thus,  Bay's  doctrine  of  human  rights  is  fundamentally  a  behavioral 
one.    Human  needs  constitute  the  empirical  operational ization  of  the 
concept  of  human  right.    The  only  assumption  required  in  order  to  im- 
plement this  approach.  Bay  asserts,  is  that  maximal  health  be  agreed 
upon  as  the  supreme  freedom  value.    This  requires  that  freedom  in  its 


Ibid. ,  p.  6. 
Ibid.,  p.  13. 
Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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fullest  and  truest  sense  be  seen  to  consist  in  the  positive  state  of 
maximal  human  health--both  physical  and  mental ,  the  integrated  person- 
ality.   This  idealist  positive  freedom  must  be  recognized  as  the 
necessary  complement  to  liberal  negative  freedom.    It  is  a  fuller 
understanding  of  freedom  built  upon  a  more  sensitive  and  accurate 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  human  personality,  the  self. 

Maximal  freedom  of  self-expression  is  the  corresponding  political 
value  which  is  "more  conducive  than  other  goals  are  to  the  realization 
of  the  social  prerequisites  for  increasing  satisfaction  of  the  most 

28 

important  human  needs."  °   Despite  the  fact  that  what  Bay  seeks  to  do 
here  is  not  normative  theory,  but  science,  he  begins  with  his  admission: 

First  of  all,  let  it  be  stressed  that  I  do  not 
claim  objective  validity  for  this  value  position. 
It  must  remain  in  large  measure  a  matter  of 
personal  faith. 29 

After  this  declaration  of  faith,  however.  Bay  believes  that  freedom 

as  health  becomes  a  scientific  concept  which  permits  an  "empirical 

inquiry  into  the  compatibility  of  different  freedom  values  and  of 

30 

different  freedom  demands."       Further  such  empirical  inquiry  is  capable 
of  generating  causal  theory  since  the  "determinants  of  freedom"  can  be 
specified.    Thus,  Bay  is  advancing  an  argument  that  as  the  structure  of 
freedom  is  eminently  social-psychological,  so  is  the  detennination  of 
human  rights.    As  the  scientist  studies  "cross-cultural  universalities 
in  human  behavior  patterns  and  values"  it  will  become  possible  to  make 


Ibid. ,  p.  14. 


Ibid. ,  p.  13. 
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categorical  statements  about  universal  needs.    The  universality  of 
human  needs  indicates  that  there  are  universally  valid  claims  for 
certain  freedoms  to  fulfill  these  needs  that  must  be  considered  "human 
rights."    These  "freedom  values,"  as  Bay  calls  them,  do  assume  objective 
value  status  and  in  this  sense  become  "public.""^^    These  needs  will, 
therefore,  be  vindicated  for  all  human  beings;  they  will  become  human 
rights.    Needs,  therefore,  will  be  prior  to  rights  in  this  freedom 
theory.    Since  the  fulfillment  of  needs  results  in  the  actualization  of 

op 

human  potential,  needs  legitimate  (or  not)  rights.       Freedom  is  a 
functional  concept  for  Bay.    It  signifies  the  well-balanced  ego:  mental 
and  physical  health. 

Thus  maximal  freedom  of  expression  as  a  political  or  social  value 
is  instrumental  to  maximal  health  and  full  individuality  as  an  ultimate 
value.    The  political  value  both  permits,  indeed  requires,  the  identi- 
fication of  basic  human  needs  and,  therefore,  human  rights.    In  turn, 
these  human  rights  legitimate  derivative  political  rights.  Furthermore, 
it  will  becomes  "possible  to  make  categorical  statements  in  these  terms 

about  the  comparative  psychological  importance  of  different  institutional 
33 

values."      This  makes  of  the  theory  of  needs  a  political  program. 

This  theme  in  Bay's  work  reflects  his  commitment  to  make  normative 
theory  scientific.    Bay  tells  us: 


31 


Ibid. 
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What  this  line  of  inquiry  promises  is  not  an  objec- 
tively valid  system  of  ethics,  but  a  deductive  system 
based  on  a  very  few  and  widely  accepted  value 
premises.  .  .  .^^ 

Such  a  deductive  system  allows  us  to  move  from  "is"  to  "ought"  with  con- 
sensus.   Bay  believes  it  is  even  possible  that  the  ultimate  value 
position  itself  may  become  that  "objectively  valid  system  of  ethics." 
He  tells  us  that,  "The  trend  toward  objectivity  in  fundamental  values 
may  be  a  slow  one,  but  it  offers  much  promise  provided  it  is  kept  within 
its  proper  confines."    It  is,  however,  decidedly  premature  at  this  stage 
of  the  behavioral  sciences  to  expect  a  full  proof  or  rejection  of  the 
contention  that  a  maximal  freedom  of  expression  is  supremely  desirable 
on  this  ground.    But  we  should  not  despair  because,  "I  have  been  claiming 
as  a  probability  that  what  is  now  a  personal  faith  to  some  extent  may 
materialize  into  consensually  validated  political  standards,  insofar  as 
recent  trends  in  psychology  and  anthropology  will  prove  fruitful . ""^^ 

Thus,  Bay  is  admitting  that  freedom  as  health  is  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal choice,  but  that  beyond  this  idealist  conception  of  freedom,  the 
determinants  of  such  freedom  can  be  a  matter  of  scientific  inquiry. 
Furthermore,  he  believes  that  it  may  well  be  that  someday  such  inquiry 
will  transform  his  personal  belief  in  freedom  as  health  into  a  scien- 
tifically demonstrable  statement  that  freedom  ]$_  health. 

Bay's  "declaration  of  faith"  invites  no  disagreement.    Indeed  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  he  gives  for  couching  it  in  this  way.~^^  Later 
we  shall  take  up  the  question  of  the  implications  of  this  fundamental 

34 

Ibid. .  p.  12. 

•^^Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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IbiA-    Bay  wants,  he  says,  to  "comnunicate  with  people  whose 
political  goal  formulations  in  many  respects  differ  from  mine." 
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theme  of  freedom  as  health.    But  for  now  it  is  enough  to  evaluate  Bay's 

other  major  premise--that  needs  can  be  scientifically  determined. 

Bay's  assumption  that  the  "psychological  importance  of  alternative 

gratifications  for  man's  health  and  growth  is  in  principle  an  empirical 
37 

problem,"     depends  heavily  on  the  theories  of  Abraham  Maslow,  Maslow 
suggests  an  heirarchy  of  alternative  gratifications  built  around  the 
concept  of  need.    In  this  theory  there  are  hypothesized  certain  rela- 
tionships between  the  higher  (Bay  prefers  to  call  them  "complex")  needs 
and  human  mental  and  physical  health.    Such  hypotheses  suggest  to  both 
Maslow  and  Bay  the  possibility  that  scientists  can  study  and  describe 
the  relationships  between  human  health  and  needs.    The  establishment  of 
empirical  relationships  between  the  various  structures  of  freedom,  the 
needs  for  security,  rationality,  and  autonomy,  constitute  Bay's  develop- 
ment of  a  political  doctrine  of  human  rights. 

Social  Freedom 

Social  freedom,  as  we  have  learned  above,  is  Bay's  term  for  the 
traditional  liberal-empiricist  concept  of  freedom.    Within  Bay's  frame- 
work, social  freedom  fulfills  the  need  for  security;  it  provides  the 
opportunity  for  self-expression.    He  defines  it  as  the  "relative  absence 
of  perceived  external  restraints. "^^   Thus  this  part  of  Bay's  structure 
of  freedom  is  analogous  to  Hobbes'  notion  of  freedom  as  uninterrupted 
motion.    Where  there  is  an  absence  of  external  restraints,  one  is  "free 
to"  move  about  in  a  direction  of  one's  own  choosing. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  n. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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By  perceived  external  restraints  Bay  means  coercion.    It  is  the 
forcible  thwarting  of  self-expression,  thereby  eliminating  its  possi- 
bility.   Because  this  is  a  denial  of  any  possibility  of  freedom,  coercion 
becomes  the  "supreme  political  evil,"     and  social  freedom  the  first 
priority  of  political  action. 

Much  social  freedom  has  been  achieved  by  liberal  civil  rights,  Bay 
admits.    However,  the  maximization  of  social  freedom  is  held  by  Bay  to 
be  a  reasonable  freedom  demand  in  that  coercion  is  not  a  structural 
aspect  of  politics.    Bay  seeks  to  prove  this  by  exploring  the  functional 
relationships  between  various  kinds  of  political  institutions,  social 
organizations  and  psychological  factors.    His  first  step  is  to  explore 
the  liberal  conflict  between  freedom  and  authority  as  an  empirical 
question.    Bay  does  not  dispute  that  institutions,  laws,  and  political 
authority  are  functional  prerequisites  of  social  interaction.^^  The 
question  is  rather,  he  argues,  whether  or  not  coercion  is  a  function  of 
authority.    He  believes  that  it  is  not.    Bay  argues  that  although 
"institutions  imply  sanctions,"  there  is  no  "necessity"  that  these  be 
coercive  in  the  sense  of  actual  physical  violence,  or  even  in  the  sense 
of  "the  application  of  sanctions  strong  enough  to  make  the  individual 
abandon  his  own  strong  and  enduring  wishes."    This  is  so.  Bay  argues, 
becuase  "anomic  disorganization"  (which  results  in  the  requirement  for 
coercive  sanctions)  is  not  a  structural,  i.e.,  inherent,  property  of 
society,  but  rather  an  historical  one.    Bay  hypothesizes  that  "levels 
of  psychological  freedom  and  cultural  (political,  economic,  ideological) 
developments  in  each  society  are  the  main  determinants  of  the  coercion 

^^Ibid.,  p.  274. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  273. 
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requi rements  that  may  or  may  not  (in  each  society)  be  essential  to  stave 
off  anomic  disorganization."^^    Thus  Bay  believes  that: 


It  is  possible  ...  to  approach  a  state  of  affairs 
in  which  shared  institutions  can  be  preserved  without 
social  coercion,  including  political  coercion  .  .  . 
it  is  possible,  under  conditions  that  are  ideal  in 
every  respect,  to  envisage  a  psychological  freedom 
and  self-esteem  so  highly  and  generally  developed 
that  humanitarian  benevolence  invariably  prevails 
over  envious  aggression— and  a  system  of  social  and 
political  institutions  so  eminently  reasonable  and 
solidly  rationalized  from  a  humanitarian  point  of 
view  that  conformity  is  achieved  without  the  use  of 
coercion  over  adult  and  mentally  sane  citizens.^^ 


The  state  of  affairs  described  by  Bay  above  will,  he  acknowledges, 
have  to  remain  as  a  goal.    It  will,  he  believes,  "remain  in  the  dis- 
tance" for  a  long  time.    But  realization  of  this  goal  could  be  accom- 
plished and  will  be  "if  it  becomes  widely  accepted  (1)  that  this  goal 
is  not  a  sociological  impossibility  and  (2)  that  it  is  supremely  worth 
striving  for  approximations  of  it.""^^ 

In  the  meantime  some  coercion  will  be  necessary.    That  means  that 
by  definition  social  freedom  in  the  current  social  context  has  limits. 
The  task  for  social  scientists  is  to  determine  what  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  such  coercion  are.    Thus  a  task  of  political  philosophy  becomes 
an  empirical  one.    And  Bay  devotes  some  time  to  an  exploration  of  the 
literature  of  primitive  societies  and  of  experimental  psychology  in 
order  to  determine  what  the  sociological  limitations  of  social  freedom 
may  be.    His  conclusion  that  there  are  various  types  of  functional 


Ibid. ,  p.  274. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  278. 
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equivalents  to  coercion  (small  group  rejection  of  the  deviant,  for 
example)  so  that  there  is  "no  basic  minimum  of  coercion  requirements 
common  to  all  social  systems."    Thus  Bay  concludes  that: 

A  minimum  of  coercion  to  guarantee  a  measure  of 
obedience  to  institutions,  laws,  and  political 
authority  may  be  necessary  in  all  imperfect  societies 
but,  if  so,  probably  on  psychological  and  political 
rather  than  on  sociological  grounds. 

If  coercive  pressure  to  prevent  anomie  and  social  disintegration  is  not 
sociologically  necessary,  are  there  not  other  senses  in  which  social 
freedom  from  coercion  is  incompatible  with  social  interaction?  Bay 
turns  now  to  the  question  of  soc*al  organization. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  increasing  complexity  in  social  organiza- 
tion that  Bay  considers:    rationality  (and  coercion  to  enforce  that 
rationality),  and  the  "iron  law  of  oligarchy."    What,  he  asks,  are  the 
sociological  relationships  between  these  aspects  of  social  organization 
and  social  freedom? 

With  respect  to  the  requirements  for  rationality  in  social  organi- 
zations and  individual  conformity  to  those  requirements.  Bay  concludes 
after  a  review  of  the  varieties  of  membership  in  organizations,  that 
"formal  organizations  do  not  necessarily  institute  coercion  of  their 
members,  and  that  coercion  consequently  is  not  a  general  sociological 

necessity  in  organizational  behavior  any  more  than  it  is  in  institutional 
45 

behavior."      This  conclusion  depends  on  the  notion  of  the  voluntary 
organization.    To  the  degree  that  organizational  membership  is  voluntary. 


Ibid.,  p.  280. 
Ibid. ,  p.  289. 
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there  is  no  coercion.    The  sociological  imperative  is  thus  to  maximize 
the  potential  that  membership  in  organizations  will  be  voluntary.  This 
can  be  done  by  maximizing  the  coincidence  between  organizational  goals 
and  individual  goals,  including  government  as  an  organization. 

Next  Bay  considers  Michel s'  "iron  law  of  oligarchy"  which  asserts 
that  there  will  always  be  a  minority  which  dominates  and  is  unaccountable 
in  any  real  way  to  the  majority.    Michels,  like  Bay,  was  concerned  to 
determine  the  sociological  limitations  within  which  it  is  possible  to 
realize  democratic  ideals.    Bay  believes  Michels  to  have  erred  however 
in  his  conclusion  that  oligarchy  and  therefore  limited  social  freedom 
are  the  result  of  the  need  for  leadership.    Bay  insists  that  Schumpeter, 
for  example,  understood  democracy  better  than  Michels.    Democracy,  Bay 
argues,  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means  to  the  full  realization  of  human 
rights  and  maximum  freedom.    Democracy  is  the  tool,  not  the  product. 
Democracy  is  successful  not  to  the  extent  that  the  few  are  accountable 
in  a  meaningful  way  to  the  many.    This  means  that,  "It  is  possible  to 
conceive  of  organizations  operating  in  a  fully  democratic  manner,  in 
the  sense  that  the  leaders  continually  can  be  effectively  challenged  by 
genuine  membership  preferences."^^    Contrary  to  Michels'  hypothesis. 
Bay  argues  that  the  need  for  oligarchical  organization  is  a  function  of 
the  degree  of  rational  effort  an  organization  must  invest  in  the  pro- 
motion of  its  policies.    Thus  where  an  organization  is  challenging  an 
accepted  institution,  or  is  defending  a  widely  challenged  institution, 
oligarchy  is  the  likely  result.    Bay  notes  that  social  democratic 
parties  can  afford  to  allow  more  dissent  and  membership  influence  and 


Ibid.,  p.  295. 
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therefore  be  less  oligarchical  because  the  communist  parties  take  the 
brunt  of  the  hostile  opposition/^ 

Thus  the  possibility  for  internal  democracy  in  the  sense  that 
leaders  are  accountable  to  followers  is  not  a  sociological  fantasy.  It 
is  likely  to  occur  where: 

(a)  a  wide  range  of  effective  human  rights  has  been 
vindicated,  so  that  the  stakes  even  of  the  least 
privileged  are  not  extreme,  which  also  presumably 
means  that  extremist  policies  would  not  have  a  wide 
appeal;  (b)  there  is  a  consensus  on  certain  basic 
democratic  and  humanitarian  values,  including  some 
minimum  shared  criteria  for  what  constituted  further 
progress,  or  a  joint  sense  of  a  basic  direction;  and 
(c)  a  high  level  of  security  has  been  reached,  not 
only  against  anomie,  but  also  against  more  specific 
external  dangers  such  as  war.^^ 

Bay  concludes  that  the  maximization  of  social  freedom  as  a  human 
right  is  compatible  with  the  prerequisite  of  social  organization  and 
rationality,  and  argues  that  "the  first  points  on  democracy's  agenda 
should  be  to  perfect  the  protection  of  free  controversy  on  political 
issues  and  to  increase  the  electorate's  opportunity  to  choose  between 
real  alternatives,  on  the  most  important  political  issues  at  each 
time."^^ 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  viability  of  social  freedom  as  a  freedom 
demand,  Bay  considers  the  hypothesis  that  coercion  may  be  a  structural 
aspect  of  human  society  due  to  certain  characteristics  of  human 
psychology.    The  "power  drive"  theory  of  behavior  and  Laswell's 
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"political  personality"  are  examined,  and  offered  as  support  for  Bay's 
contention  that  the  "need"  to  exert  power  is  not  inherent  in  the  human 
personality  and  that  this  "need"  is  really  learned.    It  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  defensive  personality.    He  cites  a  consensus  around  H.S. 
Sullivan's  proposition  that  the  political  personality  develops  an  "accent 
on  power  rather  than  some  other  value  in  the  social  process  because 

limitations  upon  access  to  other  values  have  been  overcome  by  the  use 
50 

of  power."      The  key  to  eliminating  the  "power  drive,"  then,  is  to  open 
up  access  to  values  as  much  as  possible. 

Bay  also  looks  at  the  literature  on  frustration-aggression  theory 
for  hypotheses  concerning  the  functional  relationships  between  psycho- 
logical propensities  and  coercive  behavior.    He  cites  the  original  Yale 
studies  in  support  of  his  contention  that  the  more  social  satisfaction 
and  economic  security  society  offers  the  average  person,  the  less 

frustration  engendered  and,  therefore,  the  less  aggressive  behavior 
51 

evoked.       While  some  frustration  is  inevitable  in  any  social  inter- 
action. Bay  argues  that  there  are  natural  outlets  for  minor  aggression 
(sports)  such  that  the  existence  of  the  syndrome  does  not  establish  any 
necessary  relationship  between  human  psychology  and  coercion. 

Bay  concludes  with  respect  to  the  psychological  bases  of  coercion 
that  the  authoritarian  and  the  aggressive  personality  both  are  defensive 
syndromes  which  generally  invite  coercion  through  their  tendency  to 
manifest  themselves  in  hostile,  aggressive  ways.    Thus  he  concludes 
that: 
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The  more  psychological  freedom,  the  more  social 
freedom  in  a  society,  other  things  being 
equal .52 


The  problem  for  any  society  wishing  to  maximize  social  freedom,  then,  is 
to  maximize  psychological  freedom.    It  is  clear  by  now  that,  for  Bay, 
the  coercive  aspects  of  political  institution,  social  organizations  as 
well  as  of  personality  are  in  large  part  all  a  function  of  a  lack  of 
psychological  freedom.    There  will  be  less  need  for  political  institu- 
tions to  be  coercive  with  respect  to  norm  enforcement,  or  for  social 
organizations  to  coerce  recalcitrant  members  when  rational  social  and 
political  organization  is  matched  by  a  rational  human  nature.  Bay 
argues  that  "since  there  are  no  inherent  limitations  on  the  degree  of 
psychological  freedom  attainable  by  individuals  under  optimal  circum- 
stances, I  conclude  that  there  is  no  permanent  psychological  necessity 
for  coercion  in  social  relationships  or  in  political  societies.  "^"^ 
Although  we  are  still  some  social  distance  from  the  abolition  of  all 
coercion,  Bay  believes  that: 


As  an  ultimate  goal  for  political  development,  how- 
ever, the  abolishment  of  coercion  is  a  realistic 
ideal  on  both  psychological  and  sociological  grounds, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends  today.    In  this 
sense  a  faith  in  man's  and  society's  perfectibility 
appears  justified.    It  is  certainly  recommendable  as 
a  working  hypothesis,  at  least,  in  the  behavioral 
sciences  as  well  as  in  politics. 54 


52 
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Psychological  Freedom 

Bay's  concept  of  psychological  freedom  is  central  to  his  structure 
of  freedom  and  is  an  important  extension  of  the  liberal  notion  of  freedom 
as  the  opportunity  for  self-development.    Psychological  freedom  is 
necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  need  for  rationality.    Bay  defines 
it  as  the  harmony  between  basic  motives  and  overt  behavior: 

The  fundamentally  integrated  personality  is  the 
personality  in  which  a  successful  solution  has  been 
found  in  the  conflict  between  biological  drive  and 
social  conscience,  so  that  a  minimum  of  self- 
deception  by  repression  or  other  defensive  mechanisms 
is  necessary. 

Psychological  freedom  is  critical  to  Bay's  theory  of  freedom,  as 
we  saw  above,  because  it  makes  possible  that  freedom  "in  the  higher 
sense"  without  which  Bay  believes  social  freedom  to  be  meaningless. 
Freedom  is  not  simply  the  absence  of  coercion,  but  rather  the  expression 
of  what  we  are,  or  can  be  motivated  to  become. The  opportunity  for 
self-expression  without  a  "self"  to  express  is  therefore  devoid  of 
significance.    Furthermore,  Bay  writes: 

A  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  freedom  of  expression 
implies  a  concern  that  people  so  far  as  possible 
should  have  access  to  the  values  they  actually  or 
potentially  want,  and  the  word  "potentially"  refers 
to  estimates  of  what  they  would  want  with  pro- 
gressing freedom  and  autonomy. 57 

Psychological  freedom  is  Bay's  concept  of  the  capacity  of  an  individual 
to  achieve  his  potential,  to  realize  this  "self."    Bay's  location  of 

^^Ibid. ,  p.  86. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  83. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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the  self  in  the  teleological  needs  of  human  beings  rather  than  in  their 
manifest  wants  establishes  his  credentials  as  an  idealist.  His 
assumption  that  such  needs  can  be  discovered  empirically  establishes 
him  as  a  social  scientist.    Bay's  commitment  is  to  scientifically 
operational ize  metaphysical  notions  of  the  self. 

Bay  posits  that  the  needs  of  human  beings  are  best  discovered  nega- 
tively—by the  pathology  that  results  when  they  are  frustrated  or 

inhibited.    Behavior  which  is  psychologically  deviant  from  the  norm  is 

58 

held  to  indicate  the  presence  of  frustrated  needs.       Bay  extensively 
examines  the  literature  of  depth  psychology  and  discusses  a  variety  of 
deviant  behavior  syndromes--authoritarianism,  anti-authoritarianism, 
xenophilia,  ethnocentrism,  fixation,  and  identification  (where  it  is 
related  to  low  self-esteem).    His  short-hand  for  all  these  syndromes  is 
"defensiveness. "    Defensive  behavior  is  psychologically  unfree  in  that 
it  is  a  mode  of  behavior  out  of  synch  with  the  person's  basic  needs. 
Common  to  all  of  these  syndromes  is  a  low  tolerance  of  ambiguity  and 
consequent  high  levels  of  hostility  and  projection  of  this  hostility  onto 
others.    Excessive  stereotyping  to  establish  scape-goats  is  often  the 
overt  behavior.    That  such  personalities  are  largely  a  matter  of  early 
childhood  experiences,  especially  hierarchical,  authoritarian,  exploi- 
tative parent-child  relationships  is  strongly  suggested  by  much  of  the 
data  but  needs  to  be  subject  to  further  empirical  validation.^^   That  it 
is  also  a  function  of  economic  and  political  insecurity  or  prestige-group 
marginality  is  beginning  to  be  understood.    These  social  determinants  may 
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be  seen  as  having  indirect  impact,  by  influencing  parent-child  rela- 
tionships, or  in  their  direct  impact  on  adult  individuals  tending  to 
promote  defensiveness .^^   The  research  on  the  nature  of  the  impact  is 
scanty  but  continuing. 

Bay  considers  whether,  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  interaction, 
it  is  possible  that  increases  in  psychological  freedom  may  contribute 
to  decreases  in  other  freedoms.    It  is  clear,  he  admits,  that  outward 
expressions  of  basic  motives  may  sometimes  contribute  to  conflicts  with 
other  human  needs.    Bay  agrees  that: 

.  .  .  the  ideal  of  maximal  psychological  freedom, 
when  placed  in  a  social  context,  does  not  require 
or  even  allow  a  completely  unrestrained  outward 
expression  in  action  of  all  the  individual's  basic 
needs  and  motives.    But  a  complete  awareness  in 
the  individual  of  all  his  important  motives  remains 
an  unqualified  normative  ideal.  .  .  .^^ 

Bay's  assumption  that  psychological  freedom  is  directly  proportional 
to  maximal  self-expression  (and  therefore  to  freedom)  means  that  it  is 
possible  to  deduce  the  objectively-based  value  that  children  should  be 
able  to  grow  up  and  adults  to  function  with  their  psychological  freedom 
unimpaired--with  their  capacity  to  be  free  intact,  so  that  "they  can  live 
with  conscious  goal  values  firmly  anchored  in  their  basic  need  struc- 
tures."       Bay  concludes  that: 

We  are  still  far  away  from  the  stage  of  behavioral 
science  where  we  can  hope  to  test  the  relative 
importance  of  child- rearing  practices  and  social 


Ibid. ,  p.  229. 
Ibid. ,  p.  228. 
Ibid. ,  p.  234. 


structure  demands  and  opportunities  in  developing 
self-esteem.  ...  In  the  meantime  we  can  only 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  research  should  be 
done  on  both  kinds  of  variables,  and,  if  possible 
and  plausible,  the  findings  should  be  adapted  toward 
^  increasing  promotion  of  self-esteem  and  psycho- 

logical freedom. 63 

>  . 

Potential  Freedom  ' 

It  is  in  the  concept  of  potential  freedom,  that  Bay  deals  with  the 

problem  of  autonomy.    His  discussion  of  the  problem  is  very  reminiscent 

of  Mill's  in  On  Liberty.    Bay  argues  that  it  is  not  only  perceived 

political  coercion  that  is  a  threat  to  human  freedom,  but  also  those 

unperceived  social  pressures  to  conform  and  the  informal  sanctions  for 

deviance  that  are  also  a  fundamental  threat  to  freedom.    With  Mill,  Bay 

observes  that  the  collective  impact  of  society's  customs  and  habits  lead 

men  to  unconscious,  automaton-like  behavior  rather  than  rationally 

chosen  action.    Different,  eccentric,  or  even  deviant  behavior  need  not 

be  politically  restrained  if  it  can  be  "programmed"  out  of  individuals 

by  an  institutional  pressure  to  conform.    Mill's  insight,  with  which  Bay 

is  in  total  agreement,  is  that  the  average  man  is  unconscious  of  the 

extent  to  which  society  makes  his  choices  for  him. 

To  speak  of  freedom  in  such  a  context  is.  Bay  argues,  almost  an 

evasion.    If  man  would  be  free,  he  must  be  free  of  not  only  external 

perceived  restraints,  but  also  of  his  self-imposed,  but  socially  induced, 

limitations.    It  was  Mill  who  observed  that,  "One  whose  desires  and 

impulses  are  not  his  own  has  no  character,  no  more  than  a  steam  engine 
64 

has  a  character."      Human  beings  must  have.  Bay  deduces,  the  incentive 

^^Ibid.,  p.  239. 
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to  develop  their  own  individuality,  not  one  determined  for  them  by 
external  interests.    To  promote  the  incentive  of  individuals  to  develop 
themselves,  to  be  free,  is  more  difficult  than  creating  opportunity,  or 
even  the  psychological  capacity,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  crucial  in 
the  long  run  to  social  harmony,  and  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
fulfillment  of  human  freedom. 

Bay  believes  that  in  limiting  himself  to  a  liberal  solution  to  the 
problem  of  freedom,  that  is,  freedom  from  perceived  coercion  or  social 
freedom.  Mill  could  only  underscore  the  problem  of  potential  freedom, 
i.e.,  freedom  from  unperceived  coercion.    He  was  unable  to  offer  a 
meaningful  solution,  other  than  to  proscribe  governmental  enactment  of 
"customary  behavior"  with  regard  to  private  individuals  in  their  self- 
regarding  behavior.    The  solution,  as  is  the  problem,  suggests  Bay,  is 
much  more  complicated  than  that. 

"The  categories  of  principal  interest  in  the  study  of  manipulative 

power  and  potential  freedom  are,"  Bay  tells  us,  "rational  and  institu- 
65 

tional  behavior."      The  chief  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of 
behavior  is  in  terms  of  the  motivations  involved  in  each  type.  Ration- 
ality is  a  type  of  behavior  in  which  the  individual  tries: 

(1)  to  define  his  aims  clearly  and  consistently 
at  each  time  and 

(2)  to  employ  the  best  available  knowledge  to 
discover  the  most  efficient  way  to  promote  the  given 
or  chosen  aims.°° 
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This  is  in  contradistinction  to  institutional  behavior  which  is 
"behavior  conforming  to  institutional  expectations  with  no  motivations 
beyond  the  habit  or  conscious  inclination  to  conform  to  or  'do  right' 
in  terms  of  such  expectations .  "^'^    Such  behavior  is  manipulated,  not 
motivated.  Bay  argues,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  rational, 
i.e.,  purposive  and  chosen.    Such  manipulation  can  be  institutional 
in  the  sense  of  social  customs  and/or  traditions  which  generate  norms 
and  expectations  which  are  powerful  inducements  to  identify  with  and 
internalize  institutional  values  or  goals  in  a  non-rational  way. 

To  demonstrate  the  importance  of  having  a  concept  of  potential 
freedom.  Bay  notes  that  in  a  tradition-bound  society  where  by  definition 
the  institutionalization  of  social  norms  is  high,  social  freedom  can  be 
great,  whether  that  society  were  a  democracy  or  a  dictatorship.  This 
would  be  so  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average  individual  would  take  the 
restraints  on  his  freedom  for  granted.    He  would  be  unfree  only  in  a 
potential  sense.    In  addition,  manipulative  power  is,  in  a  real  sense, 
a  stronger  power  than  the  coercive  power  which  limits  social  freedom: 


Coercive  power  can  bring  about  compliance,  but  this 
compliance  is  limited  to  the  heeding  of  specific  com- 
mands.   Manipulative  power,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
induce  conformity  to  a  wide  range  of  norms  by  the 
process  of  identification  and  internalization.  (And) 
identification  can  insure  conformity  as  long  as  the 
power  subject  or  the  symbols  representing  him  remain 
salient  in  the  minds  of  the  power  objects.  Interna- 
ization  can  insure  conformity  throughout  the  lives  of 
individuals  affected.    Moreover,  both  identification 
and  internalization  unlike  coerced  compliance,  tend 
to  produce  a  "responsible"  kind  of  conformity.  The 
voluntary  conformist  differs  from  the  involuntary  one 
in  that  he  is  motivated  and  flexible  enough  to  add 
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elements  of  rationality  or  efficiency  in  promoting  the 
norms  or  purposes  for  which  he  has  been  recruited. ^8 

Manipulation  can  also  be  a  conscious  attempt  to  shape  behavior. 
Through  either  of  the  modern  techniques  of  behavior  control--propaganda 
or  advertising.    The  manipulation  remains  in  either  case,  however, 
largely  unperceived,  as  opposed  to  techniques  of  social  control  which 
rely  on  force  and  physical  sanctions.    Manipulated  beavhior  is  coerced 
behavior  whether  or  not  the  coercion  is  perceived,  however,  in  that  it 
induces  identification  with  or  internalization  of  institutional  interests 
and  norms.    This  results  in  habitual  and  unthinking  conformity  with 
ongoing  social  values  and/or  the  self-conscious  attempt  to  behave 
"correctly"  according  to  a  standard  of  correctness  which  is  adopted 
uncritically.    Neither  of  these  styles  of  behavior  is  "free"  according 
to  the  standards  of  Bay.    Manipulation  is  a  form  of  social  control  in 
that  it  creates  a  false  consciousness  and  produces  institutionally 
desirable,  i.e.,  stable  and  predictable,  behavior. Manipulated  be- 
havior is  fundamentally  unfree  behavior  because  it  reflects  choices  and 
values,  fundamental  expressions  of  personality,  which  are  external  to  it. 

The  power  of  manipulation  is  exercised  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. Bay  tells  us,  and  if  indirectly  this  can  occur  in  one  of  two 
ways:    either  rationally  or  by  way  of  institutions.'^^ 

The  direct  exercise  of  manipulative  power  is  best  typified  according 
to  Bay  by  advertising--both  commercial  and  political.    This  involves 
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the  influencing  of  other  people's  motives  by  way  of  direct  communication, 
but  independently  of  sanctions. '^^ 

The  indirect  exercise  of  manipulative  power  in  its  rational  form 
involves  the  utilization  of  existing  institutions  for  special  purposes, 
as  for  example  in  the  manipulation  of  a  religious  holiday  into  a  com- 
mercial tool.    Indirect  manipulation  of  the  purely  institutional  type 
involves  the  perpetuation  of  social  practices  and  attitudes  which 
reinforce  ongoing  social  and/or  political  institutions.    An  example  of 
this  type  of  manipulation  is  that  of  the  segregated  society  in  which  no 

one  questions  the  system  and  it  is  clearly  taken  for  granted  even  by 

72 

those  who  are  victimized  by  it.      The  impersonal  and  institutional 
forces  of  socialization  and  the  social  myths  which  are  perpetuated  are 
the  tools  of  oppression.    Stereotyping  is  another  example  given  by  Bay, 
although  it  is  often  direct,  i.e.,  fascism. 

Manipulation  of  all  kinds  is  a  pressing  problem  for  human  freedom 
just  because  it  is  becoming  by  far  the  most  preferred  method  of  social 
control.    One  need  not  imprison  bodies  if  one  can  imprison  minds  just 
as  effectively.    Bay  notes  that  even  in  relatively  democratic  countries 
the  techniques  are  not  only  used,  but  perhaps  more  extensively  and 
effectively  than  in  totalitarian  socieites.    What  Bay  calls  the  "liberal 
make-believe"  is  the  direct  and  rational  manipulation  of  public  opinion 
in  Western  democracies  by  the  myth  that  these  societies  are  truly  demo- 
cratic and  that  working  within  the  system  is  the  only  way  to  a  just 
73 

society.       Because  democratic  leaders  do  not  have  easy  recourse  to 
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coercion,  especially  in  comparison  to  totalitarian  rules,  "democratic 
leaders  have  even  stronger  reasons  for  perfecting  the  techniques  of 
political  manipulation  than  have  the  rulers  in  a  nondemocratic  system."''^ 
Bay  argues  forcefully  that: 

The  most  acute  problem  of  potential  freedom  in  our 
time  undoubtedly  arises  out  of  the  highly  developed 
modern  propaganda  and  advertising  techniques.  For 
the  first  time  in  history,  it  appears  technically 
possible  for  one  man,  if  he  has  sufficient  wealth  or 
political  power,  to  control  a  significant  part  of  the 
^      thought  and  motivations  of  millions  of  men.    It  has 
become  possible,  to  an  unheard-of  extent,  "to  buy 
popular  consent  not  by  deeds— fair  or  foul— but  by 
^  the  unscrupulous  manipulation  of  people's  innermost 
desires,  for  purposes  not  their  own. "75 

The  success  of  commercial  and  political  advertising  or  propaganda 
in  inducing  institutional  behavior  results  in  what  Bay,  following  Fromm, 
has  called  "automaton  conformists."   Human  beings  who  behave  out  of 
motives  that  are  not  their  own  are  automatons.   They  are  not  fully 
human;  they  are  not  free.    They  are  just  as  coerced  as  if  they  were 
physically  forced  to  behave  in  some  particular  way. 

Freedom  lies  in  the  potential  to  be  autonomous.    We  are  not  now 
autonomous.    We  must  become  so  to  be  free.    This  means  we  must  become 
what  Fromm  and  the  other  social -psychologists  call  "authentic."    It  is 
clear  that,  for  Bay,  authenticity  is  the  highest  freedom  and  gives 
definition  to  Maslow's  highest  need  of  the  "integrated  personality." 
This  1s  one  whose  capacity  and  opportunity  to  be  free  is  mobilized  by 
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the  incentive  of  self-knowledge,  i.e.,  knowing  what  one  can  become  apart 
from  what  one  is. 

Potential  freedom  lies  in  the  absence  of  unperceived  external 
restraints.    An  individual  is  limited  in  his    freedom  to  the  extent  that 
he  "unwittingly  internalizes  or  takes  for  granted  institutional  norms  and 

7fi 

expectations."      Bay  notes  in  passing  that,  "Complete  potential  freedom 

is  an  absurdity,"  in  that  we  must  all  internalize  some  institutional 

behavior.    That  is  what  makes  society  possible  at  all.    Therefore  the 

problem  of  maximizing  potential  freedom  requires  some  sort  of  specificity 

as  to  the  types  of  restraints  that  should  be  minimized,  or  indeed  can 

be,^^    It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  institutional  pressures. 

The  basic  distinction  is  "between  specially  supported  and  non-special ly 

78 

supported  institutions."      Specially  supported  institutions  manifest 
"manipulation  in  the  interest  of  other  people  at  the  expense  of  the 
interest  of  the  object  of  manipulation."    Non-specially  supported  in- 
stitutions will  also  of  necessity  (social-psychological  rather  than 
conscious  design)  be  involved  in  manipulation,  but  it  will  be  by  defini- 
tion "manipulation  in  the  interest  of  the  object  or  in  his  interest  as 

70 

part  of  the  common  interest  of  all."      Bay  concludes: 

I  wish  to  see  maximized  the  ability  and  potential 
incentive  of  every  man  to  resist  manipulation, 
whether  institutional  or  deliberate,  insofar  as 
the  manipulation  serves  other  interests  at  the 
expense  of  his  own.oO 


^^Ibid.,  p.  315. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  319. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  320. 
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The  foregoing  discussion  of  specially  as  opposed  to  non-specially 
supported  institutions  obviously  begs  the  more  important  question  of 
what  constitutes  "specially."   The  whole  concept  of  specially  supported 

a 

institutions  implies,  Bay  concedes,  "an  objective  concept  of  interest." 
But  Bay  does  not  shirk  from  this  conclusion.    Rather  he  turns  to  the 
task  of  developing  a  set  of  criteria  for  ascertaining  an  individual's 
objective  interest: 

(1)  to  achieve  a  maximum  mental  health  and  psycho- 
logical freedom 

(2)  to  develop  his  talents  and  potentialities  toward 
maturity  and  achievement 

(3)  to  gain  an  adequate  access  to  valued  things  and 
events  according  to  freely  expressed  preference 

(4)  to  have  some  assurance  that  sircumstances  will 
continue  to  favor  his  freedom,  growth,  and 
value  position 

(5)  to  gain  access  to  all  important  information 
available  that  bears  on  alternatives  of  behavior, 
including  value  choice,  that  are  or  can  become 
open  to  him.°2 

Manipulation  that  interferes  with  criteria  #1-4  is  by  definition  special 
interest  manipulation.    The  fifth  criterion  is  the  basic  one  for  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  manipulation  is  going  on. 

There  are.  Bay  concedes,  some  difficulties  with  this  list.    For  one 
thing,  perception  and  intention  are  left  out  as  relevant  variables.  For 
example,  if  a  "truly  constructive  policy  is  being  propagated  to  someone 
who  is  stubbornly  refusing  to  see  the  light,"  then  this  is  not  special 
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interest  manipulation.       Furthermore,  how  do  we  know  what  is  construc- 
tive or  "what  aspects  of  basic  institutions  serve  mainly  special 
interests ?"^^ 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  neither  "quick  nor  easy." 
However  Bay  does  suggest  that  "sophisticated  behavioral  theory  and 
research  techniques  will  increase  our  ability  to  distinguish  between 
genuine  and  manufactured  human  needs,  wishes  and  desires."    He  suggests 
that  there  are  several  "avenues  of  promise  in  this  direction": 

(1)  psychological  theorizing  and  research  associated 
with  the  names  of  Fromm  and  Maslow 

(2)  a  search  for  cultural  universals  among  human 
needs  and  techniques  for  satisfying  them  being 
conducted  especially  by  social  anthropologists 

(3)  the  analysis  of  the  origin  of  institutional 
patterns  if  they  are  recent  in  origin  to  dis- 
cover "if  much  promotional  activity  has  preceded 
a  particular  institution,  chances  are  that  it 
does  not  correspond  to  a  genuine  need  in  the 
population. " 

(4)  the  analysis  of  incentive  patterns  of  those 
most  active  in  supporting  a  given  institution 

on  the  premise  that  a  congruence  between  the  par- 
ticular interests  of  the  supporters  and  the  goals 
of  a  program  or  institution  may  make  that  support 
suspect 

(5)  the  analysis  of  the  personality  make-up  of  the 
influencers  since  "men  of  power"  can  be  assessed, 
even  if  indirectly  through  "clues"  as  to  their 
relative  levels  of  psychological  freedom  and, 
therefore,  their  motives  adjudged. °^ 

These  techniques  will  help  us  to  judge  when  special -interest,  as 
opposed  to  human  interest,  manipulation  is  going  on  and  will  direct  our 
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efforts  toward  the  reduction  and  illumination  of  all  special -interest 
manipulation.    This  completes  the  analysis  of  Bay's  conception  of 
potential  freedom  and  of  the  structure  of  freedom  as  a  whole. 

The  Non-Politics  of  Authenticity 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  or  not  Bay's  particular  formula- 
tion of  "needs  theory"  as  a  foundation  for  a  political  doctrine  of  human 
rights  is  any  more  persuasive  or  helpful  than  Macpherson's  was  found  to 
be.    The  answer,  I  think,  is  no.    This  is  so  for  several  reasons. 
First,  Bay  claims  too  much  for  his  theory.    He  has  not,  for  example, 
demonstrated  that  needs  are,  or  even  can  be,  an  empirical  concept.  In 
fact,  within  Bay's  framework,  this  cannot  be  done.    On  the  contrary. 
Bay's  freedom  is  an  intrinsically  normative  conception  of  a  kind  which 
is  fundamentally  anti-political .    Furthermore,  even  if  the  discovery  of 
human  needs  does  lead  to  "consensual ly  validated,  theories  of  human 
rights,  this  in  no  way  bridges  the  is-ought  gap  (moving  us  from  facts 
to  values),  since  the  discovery  of  those  needs  itself  involves  value 
judgments.    And  finally.  Bay's  deductive  system  of  postulates  about  the 
determinants  of  social,  psychological,  and  potential  freedom  both  claim 
too  little  and  too  much  by  way  of  rights.    A  right  to  the  satisfaction 
of  our  needs  and  only  this  claims  too  few  rights.    At  the  same  time. 
Bay's  needs  theory  makes  impossible,  absurd  claims  on  politics.    We  can 
best  explore  these  reasons  through  an  evaluation  of  the  central  themes 
of  Bay' s  needs  theory. 


-210-  ' 
The  Status  of  Needs  in  Bay's  Theory 

While  Bay  is  clear  that  the  choice  of  human  health  as  a  freedom 
value  is  a  private  one,  he  is  equally  clear  that,  once  chosen,  human 
health  can  become  an  empirical  concept.    Human  health  can  be  operation- 
al i  zed  by  the  observation  and  measurement  of  human  needs.    Human  health 
consists  in  the  fulfillment  of  human  needs.    These  needs  can  be  identi- 
fied, studied,  and  the  requirements  for  their  fulfillment  specified  by 
social  scientific,  that  is  to  say  behavioral,  analysis.  Furthermore, 
genuine  human  needs  can  be  distinguished  in  this  way  from  manufactured 
human  wants.    Thus  a  large  part  of  Bay's  claim  for  needs  theory  is  that 
it  can  be  a  theory  of  freedom  which  is  scientific.    Bay  makes  this  claim, 
as  J.W.  Ward  has  noted,  in  order  to  break  out  of  the  vicious  circle  of 
dispute  over  when  self-development  becomes  self-mastery,  or  when  posi- 
tive freedom  becomes  incompatible  with  negative  freedom.    Bay  is 
attempting,  through  the  claim  that  needs  theory  is  scientific,  to 
arrive  at  a  set  of  rights  which  will  compel  agreement  and  thus  enactment. 
Thus,  the  success  of  this  attempt  depends  upon  the  validity  of  the  claim 
that  human  needs  are,  in  this  theory,  empirically  identifiable. 

Beyond  the  "lower"  needs  for  food  and  shelter.  Bay's  concept  of 
health  is  rooted  in,  as  we  have  laready  argued,  an  idealist  conception 
of  human  essence  or  potential.    When  Bay  tells  us  he  will  describe  human 
health  in  terms  of  normality,  he  does  not  mean  in  terms  of  a  behavioral 
norm,  but  rather,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  in  terms  of  "human  excellence 
and  perfection."    Bay  is  not  describing  observable  behavior,  nor  even 
latent  behavioral  propensities.    Rather  he  has  a  conception  of  human 
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health  that  is  fundamentally  and  inextrcably  ideal.    Likewise,  within 
this  context,  and,  as  H.J.  McClosky  has  argued,  probably  within  any 
political  theory  of  needs: 

.  .  .  human  needs  can  usefully  be  explained  and  appealed 
to  only  against  a  background  belief  in  the  existence  of 
a  common  human  nature  and  specific  individual  natures 
with  certain  inherent  potentialities  (as  distinct  from 
mere  possibilities),  the  development  of  which  involves 
the  satisfaction  of  needs. 8/ 

This  is  a  philosophical,  not  empirical,  concept.    We  can  demonstrate 
this  point  by  referring  to  Bay's  "empirical"  techniques  for  the  speci- 
fication of  needs.    Bay  has  told  us  that,  "Need  refers  to  any  behaviour 

tendency  whose  continued  denial  or  frustration  leads  to  pathological 
88 

responses."      From  hunger  and  starvation  we  can  deduce  a  need  for  food. 

Death  from  exposure  demonstrates  a  need  for  clothing  and  shelter.  In 

the  same  way,  the  pathologies  of  defensive,  irrational  behavior  represent 

the  denial  of  a  human  need  for  love  and  self-esteem.    Uncritical  con- 

formism  represents  a  denial  of  the  human  need  for  authenticity.  Bay 

asserts,  "A  neurosis  always  implies  some  shortcomings  in  psychological 
89 

freedom."      Thus,  the  study  of  pathological  behavior  is  the  key  to  the 
discovery  of  objective  human  needs.    There  are  several  difficulties 
with  this. 

Quite  apart  from  the  indetermi nancy  and  conflicting  accounts  of 

personality  (both  acquired  and/or  intrinsic)  of  most  current  depth 
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psychology  (which  is,  after  all,  only  a  complaint  about  the  state  of 
the  art,  not  about  its  potential),  is  the  problem  of  the  concept  of 
"pathological  behavior"  itself.    The  standard  definition  of  pathology, 
and  that  to  which  Bay  subscribes,  is  deviation  from  an  assumed  normal 
state  resulting  in  disease.    Once  defined,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
difficulty  here  lies  in  how  to  ascertain  what  is  "normal."    Clearly  in 
biology,  from  which  needs  theory  draws  much  of  its  mechanistic  assump- 
tions, normality  has  to  do  with  homeostasis  of  an  organism,  the  main- 
tenance of  life  and  proper  functioning.    However,  it  is  just  as  clear 
that  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  Bay  uses  the  term.    Furthermore,  he 
does  not  use  the  term  in  its  statistical  sense  of  simply  that  which 
happens  most  often.    Neither  does  he  intend  "normal"  to  imply  that  which 
people  value.    All  of  these  are  empirical  meanings  that  could  be  given 
to  the  concept.    They  are  not,  however,  Bay's  definition.    On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  to  study  and  understand  normality  in  the  sense  of 

"excellence,  perfection,  ideal  health,  the  fulfillment  of  human  possi- 
90 

bilities."      Now  this  is  many  things,  but  it  is  not  an  empirical 
definition.    It  is  not  based  upon  observable  behavior.    The  reason  that 
it  is  not,  as  Bay  has  recently  made  explicit  but  which,  of  course,  is 
implied  in  his  early  discussions  of  human  nature  (or  normalcy),  is  that 
he  is  "essentially  Marxist"  on  the  "dilemma"  of  what  constitutes  human 
nature.    That  is 

I  think  of  political  domination,  or  the  oppression 
of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger,  as  the  all-pervasive 
historical  fact  that  we  must  contend  with  when 
interpreting  human  propensities.    Any  empirical  at- 
tempt at  constructing  conceptions  of  human  nature 
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that  is  oblivious  of  this  fact  is  naively  ideal- 
ist.   I  must  go  further,  and  charge  that  it  is 
self-serving  in  favour  of  the  oppressor  classes  to 
analyse  human  nature  on  the  basis  mainly  of  obser- 
vations of  actual  behaviour;  for  the  characteristics 
of  oppressed  people  are  then  taken  to  represent  the 
capabilities  of  "human  nature,"  thus  pre-empting 
the  interpretation  of  alienated  behaviour  as  the  toll 
of  historical-political  oppression.^' 

Bay  rejects  what  he  calls  "shallow  empiricist  attempts  to  turn  behavioural 
scars  of  oppression  into  alleged  limits  on  what  human  beings  are  capable 
of  becoming,"  in  favor  of  a  "critical  theory-derived  conception  of 
actual  men  and  women  as  disfigured  victims  of  historical  oppression . "^^ 
His  conception  of  normal,  then,  he  freely  admits  is  based  upon  his  idea 
of  what  is  "essentially  or  ideally  human. "^"^    Furthermore,  Bay  agrees 
with  Macpherson  on  the  optional  status  of  these  ontological  postulates. 
He  asks  himself,  "What  are  the  most  valuable  among  potential  alternatives 
to  currently  prevailing  human  characteristics.  ,  .  ."^^ 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  Bay  conceives  the  "normal"  human  needs 
in  an  inextricably  normative  way.    We  are  not  here  to  study  what  human 
needs  are,  so  much  as  we  are  to  discover  what  they  might  become;  just 
as  we  are  not  deducing  "normal"  from  "is"  but  from  "ought."    Human  nature 
is  malleable;  it  is  an  historical  product.    Our  job  is  to  choose  the 
"most  valuable  of  the  potential  alternatives." 
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This  is  not  to  deny  the  utility,  nor  even  the  validity,  of  such  a 
conception  of  "needs,"  but  it  is  to  object  to  the  claim  that  what  we 
are  doing  here  is  science.    It  is  philosophy,  pure  if  not  so  simple, 
and  it  requires  justification  on  philosophical  grounds.    A  theory  of 
freedom  which  asserts  the  necessity  to  first  create,  and  then  fulfill 
certain  specific  needs  requires  much  more  by  way  of  defense  than  some 
psychological  jargon. 

And  it  will  not  do  to  insist  that  needs  are  not  being  "created"  but 
somehow  "liberated,"  and  that  these  needs  and  this  conception  of  normal 
exist  "within  the  individual"  as  potentialities  requiring  only  release 
from  the  bondage  of  unfreedom.    In  what  sense  do  these  needs  exist 
within  the  individual:    as  repressed  instincts?    No,  that  seems  not  to 
be  the  case.    Are  they  frustrated  wants?    No,  that  is  clearly  not  the 
case.    The  whole  point  of  needs  theory  is  that  there  are  genuine  needs 
which  exist  quite  apart  from  manifest  wants.    In  fact,  needs  theory,  as 
Arnold  S.  Kaufman  has  succinctly  put  it,  implies  that: 

To  claim  that  someone's  human  need  for  x  has  not 
been  met  suggests  that  though  he  wants  x,  his  desire 
remains  unsatisfied.    But  sometimes  wanting  x  has 
been  prevented. 

Kaufman  calls  such  desires  that  attend  human  needs  "corresponding  wants,' 
and  notes  that  critics  of  liberalism  who  are  informed  by  needs  theory 
think: 

.  .  .  that  a  human  need  is  unmet  may  be  due  prin- 
cipally or  entirely  to  the  fact  that  people  do  not 
generally  have  the  corresponding  want.    It  is,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  critics,  desirable  both 
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that  individuals  have  corresponding  wants  and  that 
they  be  satisfied. 

Their  complaints  sometimes  go  deeper.  They 
claim  not  only  that  the  wants  people  actually  happen 
to  have  are  not  corresponding  wants,  but  that  they 
actually  interfere  with  the  acquisition  of  corres- 
ponding wants. 5° 

Genuine  needs  do  not,  then,  exist  within  the  individual  in  any 
material  sort  of  way.    They  are  not  part  of  an  individual's  psyche;  he 
had  not  necessarily  repressed  a  genuine  need,  he  simply  has  not  learned 
to  want  what  he  should  need.    The  liberal  emphasis  on  wants  at  least  has 
the  virtue  of  avoiding  this  exceedingly  tortuous  definition.    What  seems 
to  be  a  problem  of  incongruous  grammatical  tenses,  is,  in  reality,  much 
more  than  that.    It  is  a  question  of  which  comes  first:    want  or  need. 
If  we  decide  that  manifest  wants  do  not  indicate  genuine  needs,  and 
further  if  we  allow  that  some  genuine  needs  do  not  exhibit  corresponding 
wants,  then  the  only  resolution  lies  in  disassociating  the  concept  of 
wants  from  needs  altogether.    Now  we  are  in  the  position  of  deducing  a 
priori,  from  a  value  commitment  that  is  avowedly  a  matter  of  personal 
faith,  what  other  people  should  want  based  upon  what  they  should  need. 
Now,  this  is  usually  considered  to  be  normative  theory  and  it  can  be 
evaluated  in  no  other  way. 

We  are  confronted  here  with  a  functional  theory  of  freedom.  Freedom 
is  not  essentially  a  relation  between  men,  but  within  them.    Freedom  is 
a  function  of  the  fulfillment  of  human  needs.    Furthermore,  despite  the 
naturalistic  and  mechanical  analogies,  it  seems  clear  that  Bay's  con- 
ception of  freedom  is  not  Aristotelian:    that  freedom  is  a  need  for 
self-development  toward  which  the  organism  will  move  if  permitted. 
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Rather  it  is  Platonic:    the  classical  theory  of  freedom  as  self-mastery. 
Freedom  is  the  well -ordered  soul  in  which  wants  are  trained  to  corres- 
pond to  essential  needs.    Such  a  soul  marks  the  achievement  of  the 
autonomy  of  the  rational  will.    Bay  makes  explicit  his  debt  to  Plato: 

Plato  speaks  of  the  man  who  is  the  "master  of 
himself"  and  of  him  who  is  the  "slave  of  self," 
depending  on  whether  the  "better"  or  the  "worse" 
principle  in  the  human  soul  is  in  control.  The 
idealists  are  true  to  the  Platonic  tradition  when 
they  speak  of  "self-realization"  as  the  most  im- 
portant end  in  human  life. 97 

The  traditional  objections  to  functional  theories  of  freedom  are 
well-known.    The  implications  of  the  Platonic  State  as  Schoolmaster  and 
Rousseau's  "forcing  people  to  be  free"  are  both  supposed  to  be  likely 
consequences  of  a  theory  in  which  freedom  is  a  determinate  quality- 
virtue,  justice.  Bay's  health— the  achievement  of  which  is  the  chief 
object  of  human  society.    Does  Bay  avoid  these  pitfalls? 

Bay  rejects  out-of-hand  the  idea  that  positive  freedom  as  self- 
mastery  necessarily  implies  anything  about  methods  for  achieving  it. 
He  takes  as  a  difinitive  critique  of  Berlin's  well-known  indictment  of 
positive  liberty  in  "Two  Concepts  of  Liberty,"^^  the  essay  by  Macpherson, 
"Berlin's  Division  of  Liberty,"  which  we  took  note  of  in  our  discussion 
of  Macpherson.    Bay  cites  approvingly: 

Macpherson  concludes  his  argument  on  the  theme  that 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  abandon  every  "positive" 
ideal  of  liberty,  as  Berlin  does,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  pitfalls  of  authoritarian  definitions  of  "self," 

97 
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or  "better  self."    For  if  people  thought  in  terms 
of  counter-extractive  and  developmental  liberty, 
rather  than  continuing  to  think  in  terms  of  negative 
and  positive  liberty,  it  would  be  clearer  that  the 
latter  requires  the  former,  and  it  would  be  less  easy 
for  any  theorist  or  leader  or  movement  to  pull  posi- 
tive liberty  away  from  its  moorings.^^ 

To  be  sure,  there  is  no  empirical  reason  why  positive  liberty  must 
result  in  forcing  people  to  be  free.    But  as  we  noted  with  Macpherson, 
there  is  every  logical  and  normative  reason  why  this  is  a  likely  con- 
sequence.   In  the  first  place,  the  whole  of  needs  theory  is  superfluous 
unless  theory  is  to  guide  practice.    There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
understanding  gained  from  needs  theory  is  to  guide  us  in  changing  the 
world.    How  then  do  we  change  it?    Let  us  see  what  Bay  proposes. 

How  are  new,  higher,  and  genuinely  human  needs  to  be  developed? 
Bay  is  adamant  that  he  is  not  proposing  behavior  modification.  Well, 
perhaps  a  "little"  modification.    In  discussing  B.F.  Skinner's  methods, 
he  says  that,  "Skinner  surely  is  right  in  his  contention  that  vast 
changes  in  human  behavior  are  requires.  ..."    Later,  he  acknowledges, 
"I  go  along  with  Skinner  also  in  his  practical  contention  that  "What  we 
need  is  a  technology  of  behavior  but  only,  mind  you,  in  two  areas  of 
appl  ication.  "^^"^ 

These  two  areas  of  behavior  turn  out  to  be  those  "directly  bearing 
on  the  protection  or  destruction  of  our  natural  environment,"  and, 
secondly,  corporate  behavior  in  general.    Bay  argues: 


Bay,  "Acquisitive  Liberties,"  p.  31.    For  the  Macpherson  critique 
of  Berlin,  see,  "Berlin's  Division  of  Liberty,"  DTER,  pp.  95-119. 
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While  democracy  and  individual  freedom  in  general 
indicate  important  values  to  aspire  to,  they  must 
yield  in  contexts  in  which  either  majorities  of  voters 
or  individual  citizens  now  go  about  destroying  or 
wasting  living  and  non-living  nature  at  will,  without 
any  necessity  for  human  sustenance  and  survival.  To 
the  extent  that  Skinner  and  those  who  are  reinforced 
by  his  teachings  are  able  to  develop  effective  aver- 
sive  conditioning  against  such  behaviour  or,  as  Skinner 
would  prefer,  effective  reinforcing  conditioning 
toward  more  careful  and  constructive  behaviours,  I 
would  like  to  see  our  schools  and  mass  media  coopera- 
ting in  seeking  to  induce  all  of  us  to  adopt  better 
habits  in  this  context  J 


Secondly,  with  respect  to  behaviors  affecting  our  natural  as  well 
as  our  social  and  political  environment,  "I  would  like  to  see  Skinner 
and  his  kind  of  psychologists  go  to  work  on  how  to  make  corporations 
behave,  if  or  when  political  governments  have  the  actual  power  and 
motivation  to  make  the  public  interest  prevail. "^^^ 

Bay  insists  that  this  is  a  constructive  use  of  behavior  modifica- 
tion and  that,  "The  struggle  for  liberty  must  in  large  part  be  a 
struggle  against  the  many  manipulative  uses  of  Skinnerian  and  other 
kinds  of  behavioural  knowledge."        But  it  is  evident  how  easily  the 
technology  is  mobilized  in  the  service  of  "freedom." 

In  addition  to  direct  applications  of  behavior  control,  Bay  advo- 
cates other  very  direct  techniques  for  the  development  of  new  needs  and 
thus  "truly  human"  behavior.    For  example,  he  writes: 


The  principle  of  freedom  of  the  press  serves  to 
buttress  economic  interests  of  publishers,  we  have 
seen;  and  when  trash  is  poured  out  on  the  market 
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because  people  buy  it,  those  same  interests  will 
have  us  believe  that  it  would  be  undemocratic  to 
oppose  the  mass  production  and  distribution  of  what 
people  want. '04 


Thus,  he  goes  on: 


I  reject  the  doctrine  of  consumer  democracy  in  the 
area  of  mass  communication.    I  wish,  for  one  thing, 
to  see  the  privileged  freedom  of  publishers  reduced 
in  order  to  promote  the  potential  and  psychological 
freedom  of  the  whole  citizenship.    I  do  not  favor  a 
ban  on  trash,  except  possibly  in  the  field  of  children's 
reading,  and  on  the  more  extreme  sadism,  perversion, 
and  brutality-portraying  literature  if  it  can  be 
established  that  these  materials,  in  fact,  breed 
sadism,  brutality,  or  perversion.    But  I  would  recom- 
mend such  measures  as  public  subsidies  to  encourage 
publications  maintaining  high  standards,  whether  in 
journalism  or  in  fiction,  and  a  non-conf iscatory  but 
severe  taxation  of  the  worst  publ ications.^^^ 


How  are  we  to  know  which  publications  are  to  be  censored?    Bay  tells 


I  believe  there  are  groups  of  outstanding  scientists 
and  artists  in  all  countries  capable  of  judging  the 
question  of  quality  and  of  reaching  unanimous  verdicts 
on  what  is  really  bad,  without  political  or  artistic- 
ally sectarian  or  anti -sectarian  prejudice. 


Furthermore,  we  must  have  agencies  of  enforcement.    He  writes: 


I  should  like  to  see  established  local  and  national 
public  press  councils,  with  some  limited  powers 
toward  creating  incentives  for  increasing  the 
standards  and  improving  the  taste  and  honesty  in 
newspapers  and  magazines.    These  councils  should 
not  be  elected  by  majority  vote.    They  should  be 
appointed,  and  ideally  they  should  consist  of  three 
kinds  of  people:    educators,  journalists  and  other 
publicists,  and  consumers . '07 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  all  this  amounts  to  forcing  people  to  be 
free.    But  Bay  defends  his  proposals  in  this  way: 


This  type  of  measure  is  suggested  only  because  I 
believe  that  present  levels  of  potential  freedom  are 
grossly  inadequate  to  prevent  successful  special 
interest  manipulation  by  the  mass  media,  in  favor 
or  producing  public  demands  for  ever- lower  levels 
of  taste  and  intelligence  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
If  majorities  become  autonomous  enough  to  resist  this 
trend,  and  to  demand  more  quality  in  the  publications 
they  buy  and  support,  then  I  should  favor  a  return 
to  the  present  almost  comglete  absence  of  public 
attempts  at  regulation. '^^ 


Finally,  somewhat  paradoxically,  he  concludes:    "But  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  significantly  limiting  the  consumer's  freedom  to  read  what  he 
wants. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  these  proposals?   They  seem  clearly  to  be 
leading  in  the  very  direction  that  Bay  has  promised  he  would  not  take 
us.    What  can  account  for  this?    The  answer  seems  to  be  "good  intentions." 
Bay's  basic  optimism  (of  which  he  freely  and  constantly  reminds  us)^^^ 
undergirds  his  belief  that  a  doctrine  of  human  rights  based  upon  human 
needs  has  such  good  intentions  that  we  can  justify  forcing  people  just 
a  little  bit  to  be  free.    It  is  the  age-old  problem  of  the  idealist  con- 
ception of  freedom:    How  do  you  bring  people  who  are  debased  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  debasement?    For  the  primary  goal  of  positive  freedom 
is  to  liberate  people  not  from  the  state,  but  from  themselves.    For  Bay 
and  Macpherson,  the  main  obstacles  to  freedom  lie  in  the  internal 
obstacles  (Macpherson ' s  internal  impediments)  that  lead  men  to  an 
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acceptance  of  their  sociopsychological  condition.    In  non-revolutionary 
ideologies  of  liberation  predicated  upon  the  need  to  raise  a  false- 
consciousness,  there  is  a  need  for  some  amount  of  manipulation.  Bay's 
is  no  exception.    The  justification  for  Bay  is  that  his  manipulation  of 
people  would  be  in  their  true  interests  and  would  give  them  wnats  cor- 
responding to  their  true  needs.    Since  this  belief  rests  on  the  prior 
claim  that  these  needs  constitute  a  scientific  category  of  phenomena. 
Bay  feels  the  justification  to  be  without  bias.    It  is  a  cognitive, 
empirical  matter  of  fact  for  Bay  that  there  are  "true  needs."    But,  as 
we  have  seen,  this  category  is  anything  but  a  matter  of  fact  in  any  of 
the  ordinary  or  literal  meanings  of  the  word.    It  is  a  matter  of  value, 
and  Bay's  plea  to  trust  his  good  intentions  amounts  to  a  plea  for 
faith. 

Faith  in  whom?    This  is  a  critical  question  to  ask  of  Bay.  The 
answer  is  faith  in  the  expert.    For  under  Bay's  human  rights  constitu- 
tion, the  prime  agents  of  consciousness-raising  will  be  the  social- 
scientific  expert  who  will  study  human  behavior  and  society  to  identify 
needs  and  devise  new  institutional  arrangements  to  fulfill  these  needs 
and  thus  achieve  human  freedom.    Bay  makes  this  very  clear: 

It  is  for  the  political  scientist,  if  and  when 
he  has  the  necessary  resources  of  theory  and 
research,  to  decide  which  freedom  demands  are 
universally  attainable  and  thus  should  be  con- 
sidered human  rights,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
conflict  with  more  basic  human  rights.^^^ 

Shall  we  have  government  by  guardian-kings  then?  Benevolent 
despotism?    No,  Bay  protests,  there  will  remain  in  place  the  two  cardinal 
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features  of  1 iberal -democracy :  majority  rule  and  minority  checks.  With 
respect  to  the  human  rights  constitution,  Bay  says: 


The  priority  scheme  (of  freedom  values)  should 
itself  be  in  the  constitution,  to  prevent  frequent 
changes,  but  it  should  in  principle  be  based 
ultimately  on  majority  decisions--regardless  of 
whether  the  majority  enjoys  a  level  of  potential 
freedom  sufficient  to  permit  us  to  speak  of  a 
genuine  majority  choiceJ^^ 


Also  he  would  insist  that: 


.  .  .  there  are  policy  decisions  that  may  or  may 
not  affect  minority  groups  detrimentally  without 
being  of  great  concern  to  majorities.    These  should 
be  subject  to  a  veto  by  minorities  who  can  prove 
that  their  human  rights  have  been  infringed  on,  or 
that  they  in  other  ways  have  been  unjustly  treatedJ^^ 


So,  the  majority,  however  psychologically  unfree,  will  rule?  Well, 
not  exactly.    Bay  is  too  much  of  a  realist  to  expect  that  debased  people 
can  be  trusted  to  rule  themselves.    No,  so  long  as  there  is  a  false- 
consciousness,  majority  rule  as  it  presently  functions  must  be  con- 
sidered an  "instrument  of  self-oppression. Therefore,  we  must  have, 
Bay  argues  some  limits  on  majority  rule.    What  are  these  limits?  Bay 
responds : 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  questions 
to  which  there  are,  or  can  be  developed,  right 
and  wrong  answers.  Some  of  these  that  bear  in- 
timately on  the  extension  of  individual  freedom 
ought  in  principle  to  be  removed  from  decisions 
by  majorities— even  humanistic,  tolerant  majorities. 

Second,  there  are  many  questions  that  require 
much  information  and  work  as  a  prerequisite  to  an 
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intelligent  answer.    Some  of  these  that  bear 
intimately  on  the  possibilities  for  consistent 
policy-making  and  policy  coordination  over  time 
ought  again  to  be  handled  by  those  who  are  com- 
petent.   The  number  also  of  even  simple  questions 
may  require  as  much  time  and  effort  as  a  few 
complex  ones  J ^5 


What  exactly  does  this  mean?    It  means  two  things?    First,  that  Bay 
assumes  that  many  questions  about  not  only  the  requirements  of  freedom 
(freedom  values)  can  be  objectively  specified  by  the  social  scientist, 
but  that  even  priorities  between  these  values  can  be  established  with 
certainty  by  the  political  scientist.    Furthermore,  with  respect  to  the 
second  limitation.  Bay  argues: 


I  conclude  that  most  policy  questions,  and  above 
all  the  technical  questions  and  the  questions  of 
detail  should  be  decided  by  those  who  govern,  not 
by  the  majority,  also  in  the  society  that  I  hope 
to  see  in  the  future. ^ ^6 


What  Bay  is  proposing  raises  two  immediate  objections.    One  is 
practical;  the  other,  philosophical.    First,  Bay  raises  here  the  very 
old  question  of  "who  shall  guard  the  guardians?"    Now,  this  is  a  tech- 
nical point  for  Bay  since  he  assumes  by  and  large  that  they  will  need 
no  guarding. Furthermore,  he  would  provide  for  accountability  in 
an  ultimate  sense  by  allowing  the  majority  to  rule  on  "the  most  basic 


Bay,  The  Structure  of  Freedom,  pp.  378-79. 
^^^Ibid.,  p.  380. 

'^Arnold  Kaufman  makes  the  same  argument  that  a  "theoretical 
possibility  that  some  individual  will  tyrannize,  abuse,  and  manipulate 
others  in  the  effort  to  make  them  autonomous  exists.    But  this  is  a 
remote  possibility,  not  a  probability.    Those  who  cherish  autonomy  . 
will  be  least  likely  to  betray  it  in  order  to  achieve  it."    0£.  cit 
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political  question"  which  is  whether  or  not  they  want  a  change  in  the 

118 

government  or  its  policies. 

Now  all  this  is  very  nice.    And  to  an  extent  it  retains  the  liberal 
civil  guarantees  which  Bay,  as  Macpherson  before  him,  wants  to  do.  What 
he  is  dropping,  and  what  Macpherson  dropped  as  well,  is  liberalism's 
political  guarantees:    Political  equality  and  even  fundamental  political 
participation  are  both  casulties  of  Bay's  proposed  human  rights  con- 
stitution.   The  reason  is  simple.    Where  there  is  a  Truth  (in  this  case 
scientific,  rather  than  metaphysical  or  religious)  and  where  someone 
"knows"  this  "Truth,"  that  someone  must  rule.    There  will  be  no  democracy 
in  Heaven,  and  neither  will  there  by  any  political  equality  nor  very 
extensive  participation  in  the  heaven  on  earth  that  the  scientists  will 
create  for  us.    What  Bay  proposes  is  no  less  than  the  Reign  of  Virtue 
by  the  Virtuous.    The  state  will  once  again  become  the  Schoolmaster. 
Forcing  people  to  be  free  will  be  a  viable,  even  if  only  exceptional, 
policy  alternative.    Bay  writes  that: 


The  rule  I  propose  in  the  area  of  social  freedom 
is  that  some  types  of  deliberate  coercion  may  be 
justified,  but  only  if  this  serves  to  reduce  the 
amount  or  effectiveness  of  other  and  definitely 
worse  types  of  coercion,  whether  purposive  or  in- 
stitutional. .  .  .  From  a  psychological  point  of 
view,  coercion  to  extend  freedom  is  by  no  means  an 
absurd  notion.  ...  I  believe  that  the  standards 
for  judging  the  importance  of  the  freedoms  concerned 
must  in  general  be  acceptable  either  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  being  coerced  or  to  the  majority  of 
those  who  can  imagine  being  in  his  place,  to  the 
extent  of  being  able  to  judge  his  interest  in  the 
controversy  fairly.''^ 


Bay,  The  Structure  of  Freedom,  p.  381. 
^Ibid. ,  p.  105. 
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What  form  might  such  coercion  take?  Bay  is  not  very  expansive  on 
this  topic,  but  he  does  speculate  that: 


If  mild  prestige  pressures  can  furnish  incentives 
toward  a  wider  tolerance  of  controversy  in  a  given 
society,  and  thus  increase  the  potential  freedom 
level,  I  see  no  objections  to  them.    If  such 
pressures  would  involve  economic  ruin  for  the 
people  involved,  I  should  be  more  doubtful  about 
them,  and  certainly  leave  the  decision  up  to  those 
concerned.    If  prestige  pressures  can  induce  parents 
or  teachers  to  behave  so  as  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  psychological  freedom  in  children,  all  is  well 
and  good.    Whether  teachers  who  seem  to  foster  the 
growth  of  authoritarianism  or  sado-masochism  in 
children  ought  to  be  fired  is  a  question,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  is  difficult  to  answer  in  a  whole- 
sale manner. 120 


This  theory  of  the  state  as  Schoolmaster  depends  for  its  justifica- 
tion, as  we  have  noted  before,  on  the  idea  that  there  is  a  "Better  Self" 
to  be  achieved  and  that  the  task  of  government  is  to  teach  it.  Critics 
call  it  "conditioned  virtue."    Bay  calls  it  coercion  for  freedom  and 
assumes  only  a  minimum  will  be  needed  or  should  be  allowed. 

It  is  grossly  unfair  to  Bay  to  imply  that  he  would  relish  the  task 
of  Schoolmaster  or  indeed  that  he  even  conceives  of  his  theory  as  I  have 
described  it.    However,  his  theory,  as  do  all  of  this  type,  lends  itself 
to  these  quite  realistic  inferences.    Good  intentions  are  simply  an 
insufficient  answer  to  the  question  of  limits  when  the  state  becomes 
Schoolmaster  unless  one  agrees  with  the  prior  assumption  that  Bay  has 
made:    That  freedom  is  health  and  that  health  lies  in  the  fulfillment 
of  designated  objective  needs.    But  this  is  claimed  only  as  a  matter  of 
"faith"  by  Bay.    This  strains  the  tension  between  good  will  and  in- 
tellectual comnitments  so  much  so  that  one  critic,  Walter  Berns,  has 


Ibid. ,  p.  106. 
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charged  that  this  reduces  Bay  to  an  ideological  imperialist.  This 
brings  us  to  the  deeper  philosophical  objection  to  Bay's  theories  on 
human  needs. 

In  Bay's  view,  politics  is  a  sickness  to  be  cured.    Just  as  crime 
represents  a  psychological  pathology  and  "jailing  so  far  as  possible 
should  be  replaced  by  psychological  or  psychiatric  treatment."  so 
politics,  that  is  conflict  over  basic  freedom  values  and  their  priorities 
represents  either  ignorance  of  the  "right"  answers,  or  it  represents  the 
false-consciousness  that  results  from  psychological  and/or  potential 
unfreedom.    Most  political  hostility  results  from  neurotic  defensive 
behavior:    authoritarianism,  xenophilia,  ethnocentrism,  fixation,  and 
identification  are  all  forms  of  external izati on  of  low  self-esteem 
which  result  in  the  projection  of  hostility  onto  others.    Politics,  or 
conflict,  is  the  result.    Complicating  matters,  we  have  special  in- 
terests—both governmental  and  institutional— which  are  further 
manipulating  peoples'  behavior  away  from  their  true  needs  and  toward 
superficial  wants  which  results  in  scape-goating  and  "other-directed" 
automaton- like  behavior  in  the  service  of  these  narrow,  special  in- 
terests.   If  we  could  achieve  rational  (psychological  freedom)  and 
authentic  (potential  freedom)  human  beings,  there  would  be  no  conflict. 

Bay's  theory  is,  as  Berns  has  charged,  fundamentally  anti-political. 
Bay's  science  reduces  politics  to  a  sub-phenomena. ^^"^   There  is  a  denial 
of  politics.    There  is  only  harmony  and  the  identification  of  all 


Walter  Berns,  "The  Behavioral  Sciences  and  the  Study  of  Political 
Things:    The  Case  of  Christian  Bay's  The  Structure  of  Freedom,"  American 
Political  Science  Review,  LV,  No.  3  (September  1961),  p.  552. 
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interests.    There  are  no  particular  wills;  there  is  only  the  general 

will.    Bay  is  our  contemporary,  scientific  Rousseau. 

Still,  the  basic  framework  is  classical.    For  Bay,  justice  cannot 

be  conceived  except  in  terms  of  physical  and  social  environment  as  a 

whole.    Justice  lies  in  the  harmonious  operation  of  that  whole;  the 

healthy  state  is  the  healthy  individual  writ  large.    Bay's  doctrine  of 

human  rights  is  a  way  of  life,  not  a  set  of  political  arrangements. 

What  we  have  in  Bay  is  a  non-political  theory  of  democracy.    We  are  told 

we  are  not  to  judge  a  government  by  reference  to  order,  democratic 

1 24 

process,  or  nationhood.        Government  exists  to  satisfy  needs.  There 
is  no  other  justification  for  it.    Thus  Bay  argues: 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  my  disagreement  with  those 
who  place  the  perfection  of  self-government  over  all 
other  values.    In  the  first  place,  I  consider  even 
the  best  form  of  government  an  institution  to  pro- 
mote individual  human  goals  and  above  all,  to  extend 
the  freedom  of  men  and  women  to  grow  and  develop 
their  capacities.^ 25 

What  are  the  implications  of  a  psychological  theory  of  democracy? 
First  of  all,  the  subjective  status  of  the  psychological  concept  of 
"normality"  and  the  aesthetic  quality  of  the  account  of  human  health 
make  doubtful,  to  say  the  least.  Bay's  claim  that  needs  theory  can 
bridge  the  gap  between  ought  and  is.    The  claim  that  statements  about 
needs  are  really  statements  about  rights  depends  upon  the  objective 
quality  of  those  needs.    We  might  all  agree,  as  Bay  is  wont  to  believe, 
at  the  level  of  gross  generality  that  human  beings  require,  even  need, 
love,  self-esteem,  and  autonomy.    But  beyond  the  level  of  generalities, 
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Bay,  "Needs,  Wants,  and  Political  Legitimacy,"  p.  246. 
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how  is  one  to  imagine  that  conflict  will  not  rear  its  ugly  head.  Surely 
the  assertion  that  it  will  not,  is  so  far  beyond  our  experience  as  to 
qualify  to  be  called  "utopian."    Needs  theory  may  rest  on  science,  but 
it  requires  more  than  a  little  faith.    For  those  of  us  who  are  not 
customary  believers,  it  is  a  sizable  request.    If  one  cannot  muster  this 
faith,  especially  in  the  fundamental  assumption  of  the  objective  quality 
of  needs  and  the  determinants  of  freedom,  then  the  request  amounts  to 
asking  the  impossible.    If  I  do  not  believe  in  the  myth  of  the  cave,  I 
shall  surely  not  willingly  submit  to  the  policies  of  the  philosopher- 
king,  whose  decisions  will  strike  me  as  arbitrary  no  matter  how  much  or 
how  little  I  agree  with  them.    Only  if  we  reject  the  Aristotelian 
thesis  that  the  diners  at  the  banquet  are  better  judges  of  the  quality 
of  a  feast  than  the  cook  (as  both  Bay  and  Plato  do  in  distinguishing 
wants  from  needs)  can  we  justify  the  elevation  of  the  cook  to  the  posi- 
tion of  final  arbiter.    Furthermore,  how  are  we  to  evaluate  the  cook's 
performance  on  those  occasions  and  on  those  issues  when  we  are  permitted? 
If  we  are  unhappy,  the  cook  may  tell  us  we  "really"  are  happy  and  we 
just  do  not  know  it. 

Need-Rights  as  Political  Claims 

Bay's  needs  theory  of  rights  makes  impossible  and  abusrd  claims 
on  politics.    Happiness  will  be  redefined  to  be  healthiness  and  govern- 
ment will  set  out  to  provide  it.    Presumably  a  way  will  be  devised  to 
legislate  love.    Probably,  child-care  will  be  forbidden  to  those  mothers 
whose  levels  of  psychological  freedom  indicate  that  they  will  impart 
unhealthy  behavior  syndromes  to  their  children.    Government  will,  no 
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doubt,  find  a  way  to  make  us  rational,  that  is  capable  of  resisting 

manipulation  of  all  kinds  except  that  by  "educational  and  cultural 

elites."    This  will  be  achieved,  in  part,  by  the  careful  monitoring  of 

the  media  and  more  control  over  all  communication  by  these  elites.  We 

will  be  taught  to  be  free,  one  way  or  the  other,  one  supposes.  There 
126 

will  be  a  plan. 

Politics  will  be  reduced  to  the  administration  of  the  plan,  even 

though  Bay  admits  that  the  question  of  establishing  priority  criteria 

for  cases  of  conflict  which  are  potentially  acceptable  to  all  is  a  prob- 

1 27 

lem  he  cannot  solve.        He  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  this  is 
precisely  the  essence  of  political  conflict:    There  can  never  be  a  fully 
obtainable  solution.    Bay's  pseudo-solution,  which  is  the  combination  of 
majority  rule  and  rule  by  experts  is  his  attempt  to  give  substance  to 
the  concept  of  the  general  will,  but  it  is  really  no  more  successful 
than  the  original  attempt  by  Rousseau.    It  is  full  of  the  same  indeter- 
minancy  and  ambiguity;  the  same  potential  for  abuse,  if  not  by  the 
majority,  by  the  elites. 

But  Bay  is  not  mindful  of  this  objection.    Politics  can  be  reduced 
to  administration,  be  believes,  precisely  because  under  conditions  of 
psychological  and  potential  freedom  there  will  be  no  differences  of  opin- 
ion, a  true  general  will  will  emerge.    Why  does  Bay  think  so? 

Much  of  what  a  critic  has  called  Bay's  "eighteenth  century  opti- 
1 28 

mism"       results  from  his  assumption  that  "every  person's  basic  motives 
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are  humanistically  inclined,"  and  that  anti-humanistic  behavior  is 

1 29 

merely  the  result  of  ego  deficiency  and  a  scarcity  of  material  goods. 
While  in  The  Structure  of  Freedom  these  assumptions  remained  "hopes,"  in 
Bay's  later  work  this  thesis  becomes  an  assertion.    In  one  of  his  more 
recent  research  efforts.  Bay  devotes  himself  to  an  empirical  assessment 
of  the  psychological  nature  of  liberal  and  radical  versus  conservative 
political  attitudes.    In  this  research,  Bay  develops  the  working- 
hypothesis  that  "Conservative  views,  among  students  or  adults  generally, 

are  likely  to  be  less  rationally,  less  independently  motivated,  compared 

1  ■^n 

to  more  radical -1 iberal  views."        Further,  "...  the  frequency  of 
neurotic  motivations  .  .  .is  probably  higher  the  further  away  the 
politically  active  person  is  from  the  left  side  of  the  political  spectrum 
(I  did  not  say  left  end)."^"^^    He  concludes  that: 

A  sense  of  justice  as  well  as  a  capacity  for 
rationality  is  according  to  this  theory,  a  likely 
development  in  relatively  secure  individuals  whose 
politics,  if  any,  will  therefore  tend  toward 
supporting  the  champions  of  the  underdog,  not 
the  defenders  of  established,  always  unjust, 
institutions.  .  .  .  Every  new  human  being  is 
potentially  a  liberal  animal  and  a  rebel.  .  .  .^32 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  task  is  simply  defined:    overcome  ego- 
defensiveness  and  reduce  externalized  political  opinions.    The  resulting 
increase  in  psychological  security  and  psychological  freedom  will  permit 
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"the  freedom  to  form  political  opinions  independently  of  repressed 

anxieties,  about  our  worthiness  as  human  beings,"  and  "the  majority  of 

individuals  with  (relatively)  rationally  motivated  political  views  will 

1 33 

find  themselves  somewhere  on  the  political  left.  ..." 

Without  psychological  and  potential  freedom  there  is  no  general 

will,  only  the  particular  wills  and  private  interest  that  contemporary 

1 34 

liberals  judge  to  be  natural.        Far  from  being  natural,  according  to 
Bay,  they  are  pathological.    As  with  the  criminally  pathological.  Bay 
recormends ,  "expanding  and  improving  counselling  and  treatment  facilities 
and  also  the  reduction  of  appeals  to  "paranoid  emotions  in  foreign  and 
domestic  policies,  to  recognize  and  seek  to  restrict  the  influence  of 
externalizing  political  irrationality,  and  to  seek  to  repair  damages  in 
children  by  way  of  extensive,  well-staffed  and  well-financed  pre-school 
facilities."^-^^ 

Conflict  is  thus  sickness.    Bay  turns  politics  into  psycho- 
analysis.   Government  becomes  a  therapist.    Where  disagreement  does 
persist,  and  Bay  admits  that  "no  amount  of  knowledge  can  take  away  the 
problem  that  people  always  have  disagreed  and  always  will  disagree  on 
the  principle  for  determining  priorities  between  specific  human  rights,"^ 
he  insists  that: 


So  long  as  such  arguments  can  continue  inside  a 
mutual  commitment  to  protect  the  growth  of  man's 
individuality— every  man's  and  woman's  equally— the 
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chances  are  that  many  political  issues  can  be 
simplified  and  clarified  to  a  point  where  majority 
decisions  become  less  fictitious  than  they  frequently 
are  in  today's  democracies  J -^^ 

The  idea  that  there  will  be  no  real  conflict,  only  a  plurality  of 
agendas  is  a  very  appealing  one.    It  has  entranced  Utopian  political 
theorists  for  hundreds  of  years.    But  Bay  has  set  out  to  prove  that  the 
"end  of  history"  is  a  scientific  possibility.    This  he  has  just  not  done. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  much  of  the  structure  of  human  freedom  is 
psychological  and  even  potential  in  Bay's  use  of  these  terms.  The 
problem  is  in  trying  to  articulate  a  theory  of  political  rights  based 
on  the  need  for  love,  self-esteem,  and  authenticity.    These  may  indeed 
be  human  rights  in  some  sense.    But  are  they  political  rights?    Can  they 
ever  be?    At  every  turn  we  are  met  by  appealing  catalogues  of  human 
needs,  but  an  appalling  lack  of  content  about  their  relationships  to 
public  policy.    What  we  are  told  about  their  potential  connections  is, 
as  we  have  seen  alarming.    Furthermore,  as  many  critics  have  noticed, 
there  is  a  general  poverty  in  the  conceptual  analysis  of  need  itself,  as 
Maslow  is  cited  ad  infinitum  without  significant  revision.    Walter  Berns 
charges  that  even  the  central  concept  of  self-expression  is  given  a 
series  of  formal,  substantively  empty  definitions  such  as  "self-expres- 
sion is  the  individual's  capacity,  opportunity,  and  incentive  to  express 
whatever  he  is  or  can  be  motivated  to  express .  "^"^^    Definitions  such  as 
that  being  "maximally  human"  means  to  be  in  the  "bliss  of  a  humane 
existence  in  Utopia,"  where  people  will  "want  to  act  as  well  as  work" 
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and  there  will  be  "unheard  of  possibilities  for  sensuality  and  frivolous 
1 39 

ness,"      simply  do  not  lend  an  air  of  precision. 

This  may  well  be  within  human  potential,  but  it  makes  clearer  that 
Bay's  needs  theory  is  not  essentially  a  theory  of  politics  at  all.  Or 
rather  it  is  a  theory  that  everything  is  political.    Bay  notes  that  his 
conception  of  political  "deviates"  from  the  traditional  study  of  the 
state.    He  admits  that,  "In  my  terminology,  every  phenomenon  is  'poli- 
tical' to  the  extent  that  it  has  or  is  given  relevance  to  the  struggle 
for  power  and  authority  on  behalf  of  public  policies. "^'^^  Political 
behavior,  he  tells  us,  must  be  construed  to  include  all  behavior  that 
"is  intended  to  influence  public  policy  or  the  policies  of  groups  that 
in  turn  intend  to  influence  public  policy. "^^^    This  definition  of 
politics  leaves  nothing  out.    Everything  is  political,  and  politics  must 
do  everything.    Politics  is  not  only  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  conditions  of  civility,  but  also  for  insuring  that  civility  (and 
even  harmony)  occurs. 

This  is  a  theory  of  aesthetics.    Needs  theory  is  a  socio- 
psychological  theory  about  spiritual  regeneration  and  about  human  poten- 
tial.   Furthermore,  it  is  functional  and  teleological .    There  is  a  great 
danger  in  making  such  a  theory  of  personality  a  theory  of  freedom  as 
well.    It  is  not  enough  to  repeat  at  intervals,  as  Bay  does,  that  his 
doctrine  will  be  benign,  securing  the  most  basic  needs  for  all  first  and 
then  proceeding  by  consensus.        Bay's  goal  is  the  liberation  of  human 
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potential .    His  somewhat  glib  assumption  that  this  potential  is  uni-  . 
versa! ly  and  unambiguously  benign  may  well  be  true,  but  it  may  also 
reflect  a  commitment  to  make  it  be  so.    This  is  a  theory  of  spiritual 
redemption,  not  politics.    Spiritual  need,  as  determined  by  the  high 
priests  of  culture  and  education,  will  replace  right  as  the  ultimate 
category  of  political  guarantee.    Thus,  ultimately.  Bay's  needs  theory 
may  claim  too  few  rights. 

The  Political  Poverty  of  Needs-Rights 

Bay's  collapsing  of  the  concept  of  rights  into  needs  means  that 
only  those  things  which  it  can  be  scientifically  established  are 
requisite  to  the  fulfillment  of  human  potential  will  be  considered  needs- 
rights.    However,  this  does  mortal  damage  to  the  liberal  notion  of 
rights  as  political  claims  for  fairness.    There  may  be  many  kinds  of 
claim-rights  that  are  unrelated  to  needs-rights.    William  Connolly  has 
noted,  for  example,  that,  "A  simple  test  will  show  .  .  .  that  our 
commitment  to  human  rights  is  not  so  tightly  tied  to  the  empirical 
inquiry  into  needs  as  Bay  suggests."    Consider,  he  urges,  the  happy 
slave  syndrome.    A  subservient  population  may  have  no  needs  which  are 
not  being  met.    Security,  food,  and  shelter,  even  love  and  inter-personal 
harmony  are  all  theirs.    All  of  their  inclinations  are  allowed  the  fullest 
possible  expression.    What  they  lack,  however,  "is  the  ability  to  choose 
reflectively  among  alternative  courses  of  action,  to  act  responsibly, 
to  explore  the  complex  reactive  attitudes.  ..."    Although  their  needs 
have  been  met,  one  of  their  basic  rights  has  been  infringed.    They  are 
slaves.    Furthermore,  as  we  go  up  the  ladder  of  needs,  there  is  little 
agreement  on  what  human  beings  do  need.    "Human  beings  may  not  need,  in 
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any  sense  of  need  as  a  behavioral  tendency,  to  develop  their  delibera- 
tive capacities  to  a  high  pitch."    Political  participation  may  turn  out 
to  be  irrelevant  to  self-esteem.    It  is  clear,  Connolly  concludes,  that 
"if  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to  arguments  which  tie  human  rights  to 
needs,  the  set  of  rights  sustained  might  be  meager  indeed."^^"^ 

If  we  reject  the  liberal  notion  of  rights  as  claims  to  fairness,  we 
lose  the  right  to  claim  some  things  all  together,  or  we  must  stretch  the 
concept  of  need  to  the  breaking  point.    Then  almost  anything  can  be 
justified  as  a  right.    Furthermore,  need-rights  will  cease  to  be  a 
public  issue  at  all,  and  will  be  determined  by  others  than  ourselves. 
To  make  of  right  a  category  of  special  and  esoteric  knowledge  and  to 
remove  them  from  "politics"  is  likely  to  achieve  a  conditioned  virtue, 
but  not  freedom  in  the  sense  of  self-directed  behavior.    This  is  freedom 
as  self-mastery  under  the  tutelage  of  the  State  as  Schoolmaster.  The 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  problematic  nature  of  the  Self  must  always  be 
an  individual  project,  not  a  public  one,  or  we  shall  surely  forget  what 
we  mean  by  freedom  at  all. 

Finally,  however.  Bay's  needs  theory  does  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  a  contemporary  doctrine  of  human  rights 
insofar  as  his  analysis  does  point  to  the  central  problem  of  freedom 
itself.    Bay's  approach  to  human  rights  seeks  a  way  to  vindicate  a  set 
of  inalienable  rights  which  would  be  avlid  even  when  they  are  not 
claimed  by  the  affected  parties.    Bay's  contribution  is  to  help  us  to 
see  that  the  structure  of  freedom  is  complex  and  that,  "Freedom  cannot 
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be  won  merely  by  changes  in  the  law  or  by  changes  in  government." 
This  is  an  important  task,  but  Bay's  theory  of  needs  cannot  complete 
it. 


Berns,  0£.  ci_t . ,  p.  558. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  POLITICS  OF  REDEMPTION 


At  this  point,  we  must  ask  to  what  extent  needs  theory  offers  a 
better  foundation  for  human  rights  than  the  liberal  theory  of  natural 
rights.    Natural  rights  make  claims  upon  the  political  system.  These 
claims  raise  the  issue  of  justice  in  political  arrangements.  Natural 
rights  as  claims  assert  both  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  do  something,  and, 
further,  that  this  liberty  is  the  ground  of  others  people's  duties: 
minimally  not  to  interfere  with  this  liberty,  and  maximally  to  grant  me 
the  something  that  is  the  object  of  my  liberty.    Liberals  have  long 
justified  these  claims  for  rights  in  terms  of  the  interests  of  men. 
J.S.  Mill's  classic  defense  of  the  right  to  liberty  is  argued  on  the 
premise  that  "each  is  the  best  judge    and  guardian  of  his  own  interests. 
Thus,  the  right  to  liberty  relates  to  possibilities  of  self-realization, 
self-creation,  whatever  form  this  might  take. 

Rights  as  needs,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  necessarily  raise 
questions  of  justice  at  all.    Although  both  Macpherson  and  Bay  believe 
that  statements  about  needs  are  equivalent  to  assertions  about  rights, 
it  is  not  clear  that  they  are,  or  that  they  should  be. 

Macpherson  and  Bay  hold  that  need-rights  constitute  superior 
criteria  for  determinations  of  distributive  justice  than  do  natural 
rights  because  they  are  more  egalitarian.    Thus,  upon  the  concept  of 
need-rights  we  see  that  the  NTP  militates  against  the  equal  maximization 
of  human  powers.    Likewise,  Bay  would  meet  the  most  basic  needs  of  the 
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most  marginal  men  first  since  it  can  be  domonstrated  that  there  is  a 
hierarchy  of  needs  as  rights.    However,  as  D.D.  Raphael  has  argued,  "a 
need  cannot  become  a  right  (of  recipience,  implying  a  duty  on  the  part 
of  others)  if  the  satisfaction  of  it  is  not  possible."^    Thus,  for  a 
need  to  be  a  right  of  recipience  (in  the  same  way  that  a  claim-right 
is),  as  a  principle  of  justice,  presumes  that  society  is  capable  of 
meeting  this  need.    In  the  Third  World,  where  no  such  presumption  is 
justified,  it  can  then  be  said  that  a  need-right  does  not  raise  a 
question  of  justice  at  all.    Justice  would  be,  in  fact,  irrelevant  to 
the  concept  of  need- right  under  these  circumstances.    It  is  neither  fair, 
nor  unfair,  that  society  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  its  people.    It  is 
only  regrettable.    Similarly,  the  conception  of  rationality  and 
autonomy  (in  the  metaphysical,  rather  than  physical  sense)  as  need-rights 
presumes  that  the  political  system  is  capable  of  providing  these.  . 
Neither  Macpherson  nor  Bay  has  successfully  demonstrated  that  this  is 
so.    Macpherson  merely  assumes  that  rationality  (the  opposite  of  mind- 
lessness)  is  contingent  on  the  elimination  of  the  NTP.    Bay  spends  most 
of  his  time  establishing  that  these  are,  indeed,  human  needs,  and  very 
little  time  relating  them  to  public  policy. 

Furthermore,  even  where  a  political  system  is  capable  of  meeting 
certain  designated  needs,  it  is  still  not  clear  that  need- rights  can  be 
employed  as  the  sole  criterion  of  distributive  justice.    Above  the 
subsistence  level,  need-rights  may  be  a  relevant  concept,  but  one  which 
raises  as  many  issues  as  it  purports  to  settle.    Frederick  Rosen,  for 
example,  has  pointed  out  that,  "While  our  needs  for  survival  are  more 
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or  less  equal,  our  needs  within  a  community  are  not  necessarily  so." 
This  means  that: 


If  we  meet  unequal  needs  by  giving  everyone  the 
same  things  as  in  a  kibbutz,  for  example,  some  will 
have  their  needs  satisfied  and  others  may  not.  If 
we  meet  unequal  needs  unequally,  such  as  in  giving 
more  to  a  blind  child  than  to  one.  with  sight  so  as  to 
place  the  two  on  a  similar  footing  in  life,  it  still 
cannot  be  assumed  that  the  outcome  will  be  a  con- 
dition of  equality.^ 


Acvocates  of  achieving  greater  equality  in  distributive  justice  through 
the  promotion  of  need-rights  seek,  according  to  Rosen,  an  ultimate 
condition  where  "the  outcome  of  meeting  unequal  needs  in  an  unequal 
manner  will  be  an  equality  of  condition."    He  points  out  that  this  will 
be  no  mean  task,  and  that  it  does  not  always  have  much  to  do  with 
justice.    He  writes: 


Let  us  consider  meeting  needs  with  respect  to 
housing:    large  families,  handicapped  persons, 
people  needing  to  live  close  to  work  or  schools, 
special  bathrooms  for  invalids,  garages  for  those 
with  automobiles,  greenhouses  for  those  with 
gardens,  workrooms  for  those  with  hobbies,  special 
rooms  or  studies  for  those  who  work  at  home, 
bookshelves  for  those  who  read,  television  rooms 
for  those  who  spend  evenings  watching  television, 
playrooms  for  children  and  so  forth.    All  of  these 
are  common  needs  in  a  modern  society  with  respect 
to  housing,  although  some  may  be  considered  more 
basic  than  others.    Still,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  picture  a  society  where  the  satisfaction  of 
these  needs  would  result  in  a  state  of  equality.-^ 


If  need-rights  are  not  better  standards  of  justice  than  are 
claim-rights,  are  they  still  more  central  to  the  meaning  and  attainment 
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of  freedom?   We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  theories  of  Macpherson 
and  Bay  freedom  is,  in  fact,  a  function  of  the  fulfillment  of  human  needs 
which  permits  the  achievement  of  the  "better  self."    Two  questions  may 
not  be  considered:    To  what  extent  is  any  needs  theory  built  upon  such 
a  conception  of  positive  freedom;  and  does  positive  freedom  enlarge  and 
enrich  our  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  freedom  so  much  so  that  it 
is  a  necessary  component  of  any  contemporary  doctrine  of  human  rights. 

Needs  theory  is,  as  H.J.  McClosky  has  argued,  "context-dependent." 
Needs  talk  is  an  elliptical  way  of  indicating  what  it  is  necessary  for 
someone  to  have  in  order  to  successfully  realize  some  end.'^    Needs  are 
seen  as  relating  to  "natural  goods."    These  natural  goods  are  determined 
by  postulates  about  "valuable  existence  and  development,  not  any 
existence  and  development.  ..."     There  is  a  central  assumption  that 
there  is  a  mode  of  human  development  that  is  natural,  and  that  is  good. 
Otherwise,  to  advocate  the  fulfillment  of  needs  as  the  central  principle 
of  social  justice  would  be  a  mockery. 

In  fact,  McClosky  argues,  needs  theory  can  be  given  its  most  coherent 
and  meningful  account  in  terms  of  Thomist  natural  law  ethics.    But  even 
in  the  less  problematic  teleology  of  Aristotle,  that  of  acorn  to  oak, 
where  man  is  born  with  an  "essence"  such  that  he  has  potentialities  for 
development  which  are  good  and  which  if  not  fulfilled  result  in  his 
impairment  or  stunting,  there  is  the  presumption  that  human  development 
is  toward  a  determinate,  particular  end.    Thus,  in  needs  theory,  needs 
and  good  existence  are  logically,  conceptually  connected.    The  very  notion 
of  need  relates  to  a  good.    Thus  if  we  have  a  drive  related  to  something 
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bad  or  worthless,  we  should  not  relate  it  to  a  need.^    We  have  a  "right" 
to  the  satisfactionof  our  needs,  by  this  account,  because  they  are 
requisite  to  the  good  existence  that  is  our  purpose,  and  our  entitle- 
ment. 

This  means  that  even  beyond  the  basic  "needs"  of  survival,  needs 
theorists  operate  with  assumption  that  human  development  is  from  the 
potential  to  the  actual,  from  the  acorn  to  the  oak.    Needs  relate  to  a 
particular  kind  of  development  which  is  presumed  to  be  natural,  and  good 

Liberalism  speaks  of  human  development  as  self-activity,  self- 
making.    It  does  not  speak  of  needs  to  a  particular  end,  but  rather 
interests  and  self-making  to  a  variety  of  ends.    If  there  is  no  pre- 
determined human  nature,  no  natural  ends,  or  good  avenues  of  natural 
development,  liberal  theorists  are  right  to  talk  of  these  interests  and 
the  good  and  bad  possibilities  of  self-activity,  and  of  what  constitute 
impediments  and  aids  to  the  realization  of  these  possibilities.  Fur- 
thermore, these  possibilities  are  not  common  to  all  men.    Goods  are 
self-determined  as  interests  are  self-discovered.    As  Mill  said,  each  is 
the  best  judge  of  his  own  interests.    It  may  be  in  my  interest  to  die 
for  my  beliefs,  as  did  Socrates.    It  is  certainly  not  my  need  to  die. 
Liberal  rights  would  protect  my  choice  to  die;  needs  theory  would  not. 
The  right  to  liberty  relates  to  possibilities  of  self-realization  and 
self -creation  which  needs  theory  with  its  positive  conception  of  freedom 
does  not.    But  while  the  right  to  liberty  is  far  more  encompassing  in 
terms  of  possibilities  than  is  the  right  to  positive  freedom,  including 
all  kinds  of  "goods"  far  beyond  our  needs  and  need  satisfaction,  there 


^Ibid. ,  p.  7. 
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remains  the  question  of  whether  positive  freedom  is  a  fuller  and  better 
understanding  of  the  structure  of  freedom. 

Macpherson  and  Bay  understand  freedom  as  a  state  of  being,  rather 
than  a  relation  between  beings.    Thus  the  central  concept  of  each--power 
for  Macpherson,  need  for  Bay--is  deduced  from  an  assumption  that  freedom 
consists  in  an  as  yet  unachieved  state  of  being:    the  fulfillment  of 
human  rationality  and  autonomy.    Furthermore,  the  fulfillment  of  ration- 
ality and  autonomy  is  seen  by  both  to  require  that  genuine  needs  must 
come  to  rule  over  current  manifest  wants.    Indeed  the  allegation  of  a 
discrepency  between  needs  and  wants  constitutes  the  substance  of  their 
critiques  of  liberalism.    Wnats  are  held  to  be  perverted,  manipulated 
and  debased  in  liberal-capitalist  society.    The  commitment  of  liberalism 
to  take  men  as  they  are  condemns  them  to  remain  what  they  are  now.  The 
political  guarantees  of  liberalism,  such  as  majority  rule,  are  oppressive 
in  that  they  are  designed  to  perpetuate  the  myth  that  freedom  has  been 
achieved.    Only  when  "truly  human"  needs  rule  over  manipulated  wants 
can  there  be  true  freedom.    This  requires  the  mastery  of  needs  over 
wants . 

What  kind  of  political  theory  is  this?    It  is  the  politics  of 
redemption.    What  Macpherson  and  Bay  offer  is  not  a  political  radicalism, 
so  much  as  a  spiritual  one.^    Their  critique  is  fundamentally  of  society, 
and  the  quality  of  life,  not  of  its  politics.    Macpherson  and  Bay  give 
us  an  indictment  of  the  moral  posture  and  values  of  contemporary  society, 
rather  than  an  analysis  of  the  relations  and  consequences  of  power.  As 


The  following  analysis  is  suggested  by  R.N.  Berki's  perceptive 
discussion  of  another  needs  theorist,  Herbert  Marcuse  in  "Marcuse  and 
the  Crisis  of  the  New  Radicalism:    From  Politics  to  Religion?,"  pp. 
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we  have  seen  Macpherson 's  concept  of  a  net  transfer  of  powers  is  ulti- 
mately a  complaint  about  the  debasement  of  human  spiritual  powers  under 
capitalist  relations  of  production.    For  Bay,  the  essence  of  freedom 
lies  not  in  the  liberty  to  pursue  one's  interests,  but  rather  in  a 
transcendence  of  superficial  wants  and  the  achievement  of  a  "better 
self"  which  corresponds  to  the  needs  of  rationality  and  autonomy.  The 
significance  of  emphasizing  this  spiritual  quality  in  the  positive  freedom 
of  Macpherson  and  Bay  lies  in  its  theoretical  implications,  and  also  in 
the  practical  political  consequences  of  making  such  a  conception  of 
freedom  the  foundation  of  a  contemporary  doctrine  of  human  rights. 

Theoretically,  the  radicalism  of  Macpherson  and  Bay  seeks  to  re- 
unify religion  (in  the  sense  of  a  search  for  transcendence)  with  poli- 
tics.   They  seek  to  restore  a  lost  unity  of  purpose  in  the  lives  of  men 
and  society.    Positive  freedom  is  the  medium  through  which  this  re- 
unification occurs.    Politics  is  the  vehicle  for  the  collective 
transcendence  as  well  as  individual  transcendence.    Freedom  is  the 
achievement  of  such  transcendence. 

Needs  theory  provides  a  rationale  for  such  radicalism.  Political 
radicalism  has  always  found  its  sources  in  unmet  wants  which  generate 
(or  can  be  made  to  generate)  dissatisfaction.    Thus  "the  political 
radical  has  always  presented  his  case  as  an  articulation  of  the  people's 

o 

ultimate  desires  and  wishes."     But  the  religious  radicalism  of 
Macpherson  and  Bay  does  not  begin  with  the  putative  wishes  of  the 
people.    In  fact,  it  is  these  very  manifest  wants  that  are  rejected  as 
debased.    Macpherson  and  Bay  are  most  fundamentally  concerned  not  with 
oppression  and  suffering,  but  with  corruption  and  degradation;  that  is 
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not  with  the  external  relations  between  people,  but  with  the  internal 
condition  within  people.    Macpherson  complains  of  "mindlessness"  and  Bay 
of  automaton  "conformists."    Freedom  is  a  way  of  life  for  both;  the 
attainment  of  a  certain  quality  of  life.    Thus  their  radicalism  must 
rest  on  the  assertion  of  a  dichotomy  between  wants  and  needs.  Otherwise, 
their  program  would  rest  on  a  simple  dislike  for  contemporary  society  and 
the  baldly  arbitrary  insistence  that  we  change.    Once  unmet  human  needs 
are  distinguished  from  wants;  however,  religious  radicalism,  too,  can 
claim  to  "speak  for"  the  people.    This  permits  both  Macpherson  and  Bay 
to  claim  the  democratic  cloak  of  the  political  radical. 

There  are,  however,  serious  theoretical  consequences  of  distin- 
guishing needs  from  wants  in  a  positive  theory  of  freedom.    The  resultant 
theory  justified  not  simply  the  conditions  of  freedom,  but  its  content. 
The  theories  of  Macpherson  and  Bay  tell  us  how  we  ought  to  live;  how  we, 
in  fact,  need  to  live  in  order  to  be  "fully  human."    If  the  concept  of 
positive  freedom  is  to  serve  as  a  radical  critique  of  liberty  and  as  a 
foundation  for  a  doctrine  of  human  rights,  enlarging  our  sphere  of 
choice,  not  collapsing  it,  it  must  expand  out  potential,  not  channel 
it. 

On  the  contrary,  the  positive  freedom  of  Macpherson  and  Bay  is  a 
state  of  mind.    The  concept  is  essentially  apolitical,  as  evidenced  by 
Bay's  belief  that  conflict  is  socio-psychological ,  and  by  Macpherson's 
idea  that  if  the  NTP  is  eliminated  there  will  be  a  natural  re-ordering 
of  society.    Even  this  Marxist  category  is  rendered  superfluous  if  we 
remember  that  all  are  victims  here,  the  capitalist  and  wage-earner  alike, 
the  manipulator  and  the  manipulated  are  all  debased,  not  truly  human,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  mutually  estranged.    Where  there 
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is  no  real  oppressed  and  oppressor,  the  designation  of  conflict  seems 
arbitrary,  even  artificial.    Thus  we  have  in  Macpherson's  work  the 
essentially  empty  designation  of  conflict  in  a  net  transfer  of  power, 
which  we  find  ultimately  is  not  a  transfer  at  all,  but  a  diminution  of 
creativity.    Or,  in  Bay's  case,  we  have  the  simple,  holistic  pronounce- 
ment of  a  "potential  freedom"  which  is  negated  by  the  manipulation  of 
our  wants  by  both  human  and  non-human  (institutional)  agencies.  Those 
who  challenge  such  concepts  are  dismissed  as  failing  to  "see"  or 
"realize"  or  "understand"  the  transfer  of  powers  or  the  truly  human 
potential  of  man.    Such  concepts,  however,  regress  into  theology  inasmuch 
as  by  their  very  nature  one  cannot  falsify  them  through  contradiction 
with  the  existing.    Such  a  failure  to  locate  conflict  except  in  the  souls 

of  men  and  women  results  in  the  simple  pronouncement  that  society  and 

g 

men  are  suffering  from  a  "ubiquitous  imperfection." 

Oppression  is,  therefore,  a  state  of  mind  for  Bay  and  Macpherson, 
not  a  state  of  society.    In  advanced  societites  we  are  all  our  own 
victims  and,  therefore,  the  concepts  of  oppression  and  domination  lose 
much  of  their  political  significance.    This  reduction  of  freedom  to  a 
state  of  mind  underplays  conflict,  and  is  not  a  plausible  account  of  the 
ills  of  modern  society  or  man.    There  remain  real  problems  of  an  intrin- 
sically political  nature  that  are  left  untouched  by  needs  theory.  There 
is  political  domination  and  repression  in  the  advanced  industrial 
world,  as  well  as  the  Third  World.    There  is  poverty.    Scarcity  has  re- 
emerged  as  a  potentially  permanent  spectre.    Only  in  Bay's  theory  do  we 
find  attention  paid  to  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  most  basic 
physical  needs  of  those  with  the  most  marginal  of  existence,  but  the 

^Ibid. ,  p.  63. 
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meeting  of  such  an  objective  is  left  o  others  to  accomplish.    The  thrust 
of  the  concept  of  positive  freedom  is  beyond  this,  in  the  direction  of 
spiritual  fulfillment. 

Because  oppression  and  domination  lose  much  of  their  significance 
when  freedom  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  mind,  there  is  a  potentially  even 
more  serious  consequence  of  positive  freedom.    Where  rights  are  made 
contingent  on  idealized  needs,  the  concept  of  right  itself  becomes  non- 
rational.    The  justification  for  rights  becomes  a  sort  of  naturalism. 
In  both  its  biological  and  philosophical  aspects,  this  kind  of  justi- 
fication for  rights  changes  the  concept  of  right  from  something  you  may 
do--an  entitlement--to  something  you  must  do--a  duty.    We  must  fulfill 
our  designated  needs  in  order  to  be  free.    The  duty  to  obey  becomes  a 
duty  to  oneself. 

Thus,  freedom  and  authority  are  no  longer  conceived  as  mutually 
exclusive  categories.    Law  is  not  an  infringement  of  freedom.  Rather, 
freedom  is  a  subset  of  law.    Authority  itself  imparts  freedom.  Freedom 
is  no  longer,  as  in  the  liberal  idiom,  an  intrinsic  or  natural  state, 
but  comes  only  after  law,  or  through  authority.    One  must  learn  to  be 
free.    Freedom  is  an  achieved  state.    This  is  not  staying  within  the 
liberal  tradition.    Quite  clearly  we  have  abandoned  it.    Needs  theory 
understands  freedom  in  a  fundamentally  illiberal  way.    It  cannot  even 
serve  as  an  auxilliary  to  the  liberal  concept  of  freedom,  for  determinate 
virtue  is  no  part  of  the  liberal  vocabulary.    Aside  from  the  most  basic 
physical  requirements  to  subsistence,  needs  cannot  become  part  of  the 
meaning  of  freedom  without  self-mastery  replacing  self-activity  as  the 
goal  of  freedom.    Where  genuine  needs  stand  in  opposition  to  manu- 
factured wants,  wrong  as  well  as  right  choices  can  be  made.  Authority 
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must  insure  that  needs  are  met  and  manufactured  wants  are  mastered.  The 
monistic  assumptions  of  needs  theory  reveal  it  clearly  as  a  form  of 
religious  radicalism  in  which  absolutism  is  not  only  a  potential,  but  a 
promise.    As  Bay  puts  it,  "In  the  absence  of  absolute  values  based  on 
human  life,  might  makes  right. "^^    But  in  the  absence  of  agreement  on 
the  absolute  values  of  Bay  and  Macpherson,  might  still  makes  right. 

In  the  liberal  vocabulary,  there  has  always  been  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  freedom  and  authority.    Against  religious  salvation, 
liberalism  has  historically  represented  the  claim  to  the  right  not  to 
be  saved.    Against  the  railings  of  an  Alexander  Solzhenitzsen  who  echos 
exactly  Macpherson 's  and  Bay's  despair  over  the  degradation  of  a  fallen 
society,  liberal  freedom  protects  our  right  to  sin.  Liberalism's 
greatest  victory  was,  and  is,  the  successful  distinction  between  public 
and  private— the  dichotomization  of  authority  and  freedom.  Liberal 
freedom  as  privacy  places  on  the  shoulders  of  each  person  the  necessity 
to  create  maning  for  his  own  life--a  task  for  which  the  religious  . 
radical  believes  human  beings  to  have  little  talent.    Religious  radicali 
as  a  doctrine  of  positive  freedom  is  an  attempt  to  restore  purpose  and 
meaning  through  the  concept  of  freedom.    Freedom  becomes  once  again  a 
teleological  concept:    the  achievement  of  a  pre-determined  state  of 
being.    The  state  reverts  to  Schoolmaster. 

Thus,  needs  theorists  generate  doctrines  of  human  rights  which  are 
holistic  and  totalitarian  in  their  implications.    No  aspect  of  society 
or  life  is  unimportant  in  the  moral  regeneration  of  human  beings.  All 
institutions  and  liberal  guarantees,  even  democracy  itself  as  self- 
direction,  must  be  secondary  to  the  larger  goal  of  moral  regeneration  of 
human  beings.    There  are  no  rights  which  may  be  asserted  against  such  a 
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goal .  And  in  such  a  religious  quest,  political  conflict  is  reduced  to 
heresy,  or  the  confusion  of  ignorance. 

The  programmatic  consequences  of  such  a  theory  are  easily  spotted 
in  Macpherson  and  Bay.    First,  where  the  primary  conflict  is  not  among, 
but  within,  people,  what  we  are  after  is  not  institutional  change,  so 
much  as  individual  change.    More  simply,  what  is  desired  is  not  revolu- 
tion so  much  as  salvation,  the  achievement  of  a  "fully  human"  existence 
for  debased  modern  man.    Politics  is,  as  both  Macpherson  and  Bay 
insist,  a  moral  art;  not  in  the  sense  of  a  common  good  nor  in  the  sense 
of  institutional  change,  but  in  terms  of  individual  spiritual  fulfill- 
ment.   As  we  have  seen  above,  Macpherson  talks  of  social  science  as  a 
moral  science,  the  study  of  man  for  his  improvement  and  perfection. 
Bay's  work  is  a  self-conscious  attempt  to  demythologize  Utopia  by 
scientifically  defining  human  potential.    Programmatically ,  needs 
theorists  seek  individual  conversion.    Whereas  political  radicalism 
seeks  to  raise  people's  consciousness  by  telling  them  why  they  are 
unhappy,  religious  radicalism  tells  people  why  they  should  be  unhappy, 
and  how  they  can  improve  themselves.    Although  both  Macpherson  and  Bay 
include  the  necessity  for  institutional  change  as  a  part  of  their  doc- 
trines of  human  rights,  for  neither  is  such  change  the  intrinsic  goal. 
Institutional  change  is  only  instrumental  to  positive  freedom.  Liberty 
too  is  only  an  instrumental  value. 

This  brings  us  to  the  specific  programmatic  consequences  of  needs 
theory  and  positive  freedom.    Positive  freedom  as  a  political  value 
results  in  a  logical  and  inevitable  way  in  the  forcing  of  people  to  be 
free.    In  addition,  where  needs  are  given  emphasis  over  political 
problems,  the  resulting  doctrine  of  human  rights  becomes  effete  and 
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trivial.    The  intractable  issues  of  our  time  are  all  political:  scarcity, 
poverty,  war,  exploitation,  and  oppression.    These  all  express  perversions 
of  the  relations  between  people,  not  within  them.    They  cannot  be  solved 
by  simply  eliminating  the  NTP  or  even  by  better  child-rearing  practices. 
They  represent  conflicts  which  persist  even  in  the  advanced  societies 
and  even  in  the  face  of  good-intentioned  efforts  to  eradicate  them. 
Furthermore,  to  speak  of  genuine  needs  versus  manifest  wants  is  to  mock 
the  people  in  the  underdeveloped  world,  and  to  exhibit  a  narrow  paro- 
chialism.   If  we  are  in  competition  with  the  Third  World  today,  it  is 
certainly  not  the  moral  competition  of  which  Macpherson  has  spoken.  It 
is  a  bitter  struggle  for  survival.    A  doctrine  of  human  rights  which 
does  not  engage  reality  either  through  a  persuasive  account  of  change 
or  which  cannot  even  account  for  differences  between  the  oppressed  and 
the  oppressors  does  not  challenge  reality,  but  contributes  to  its 
maintenance. 

Thus,  need-rights--the  contributions  of  Macpherson  and  Bay  to  the 
development  of  a  contemporary  doctrine  of  human  rights--is  bad  theory 
and  dangerous  practice.  Neither  author  can  establish  criteria  for  the 
principles  of  a  more  egalitarian  distributive  justice;  needs  do  not 
constitute  a  more  generous  notion  of  rights  than  interests.  What  they 
can  do  is  form  the  core  of  a  thoroughly  illiberal  and  monistic  version 
of  freedom. 

The  concept  of  positive  freedom  upon  which  the  theory  of  need- 
rights  rests  in  the  theories  of  Macpherson  and  Bay  does  remind  us, 
however,  that  against  the  goals  and  aspirations  of  freedom  as  the  ful- 
fillment of  ideal  human  capacities,  liberal  freedom  has  been  accused  of 
being  something  not  worth  caring  much  about.    That  the  state  should 
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concern  itself  with  the  quality  of  its  citizens  is  an  idea  for  which 
there  is  much  to  be  said.    Liberalism  at  least  preserves  our  right  to 
say  it.    It  is  not  clear  that  needs  theory  could  tolerate  such  dissent. 
This  alone  reminds  us  what  there  is  to  care  about. 

Liberalism,  by  allowing  each  man  to  be  the  judge  of  his  own  in- 
terests, presumes  that  what  men  want  is  in  their  interests.  Liberal 
institutions  are,  therefore,  want-regarding.    Needs  theory  judges  that 
men  do  not  always  know  what  is  in  their  "true"  interests--thei r  needs. 
Its  institutions  would  be  need-regarding.    Such  a  state  would  exert  its 
authority  not  in  revenge  of  transgressed  natural  rights,  but  to  guide 
men  in  their  moral  development,  to  achieve  potential.    Liberalism  was 
founded  upon  the  belief  that  such  an  effort  is  both  impossible  and 
dangerous.    The  pluralism  of  truth  and  goals  is  the  source  of  this 
impossibility.    The  effort  itself  is  a  denial  of  the  very  autonomy  that 
it  seeks. 
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